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CONVAIR 880: Worlds Fastest Jet Passenger Plane! 


Racing with the sun at 615 miles an hour, Convair’s 880 Jet-Liner will cut your travel time in 
half! The only jet transport designed to operate from hundreds of existing airports, it will bring 
silent, vibrationless flight to travelers everywhere . . . big cities and small. 

Convair’s 880 Jet-Liner, powered by General Electric CJ-805 engines, will be delivered to leading 
airlines* for world-wide service beginning in 1959. In this new era of jet transportation, Convair’s 
luxurious 880 Jet-Liner will be the world’s fastest passenger plane—truly master of the skies! 


CONVAIR 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


©AMONG AIRLINES TO FIRST OFFER CONVAIR 880 JET-LINER SERVICE WILL BE JMVA + <QZZb> - [TRANSCONTINENTAL S.A] (Argentina) 








RING OF FUTURE 


Identifies service station men as for- 
ward-looking. Their business has grown 
many fold in the past few years and 
will continue to grow in the future. 
Today, service stations are an im- 
portant part of America’s daily life... 
an important part of the oil industry... 
and important to your car's well being. 


LINE OF FRIENDSHIP 


Labels men who like people. Warm, 
friendly men who believe in being help- 
ful. Men you can count on, day in and 
day out, to do the best job possible 
for you. 


LINE OF TRUST 


Marks the men who bear responsibility 


well, Trustworthy men who will take eevee 


expert care of one of your major in- 
vestments— your automobile. 


LINE OF SKILL 


















Reveals an ability, shared by all service 
station men, to work with hands, Skilled 
hands that can keep an automobile 
happy. Training ... and the many fine 
products provided by America’s oil 
industry aid this inherent line of skill. 





LINE OF DEPENDABILITY 


Shows that service station men are de- 
pendable citizens. They are important 
members of their communities... men 
whose neighbors and millions of motors 
ists think well of. 






Over 200,000 just like it! 
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You'll find men with these qualifications ready to help you, and every 
motorist, on every highway and byway throughout America. 

Knowing that experienced and friendly help is as near as the next 
service station makes modern motoring a carefree pleasure. 

America’s service station teams give today’s motorist the road-long 
reassurance that he never drives completely alone. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y- 


Manufacturers of “Ethyl” antiknock com- 
pound—used by oil companies everywhere 
to improve their gasoline. 





Shown below are three of the 


many famous buildings constructed by 


George A. Fuller Company. 


U. S. Supreme Court Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Architect: David Lynn 


Mile High Center 
Denver, Colorado 
Webb & Knapp, Inc., 
Kahn & Jocobs, and 
G. Meredith Musick 
Associate Architects 


425 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y 
Architects: 

Kahn & Jacobs 





AETNA CASUALTY 
AND SURETY COMPANY 


Afflicted with ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY © STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 












... another 
leading firm 
served by 
FEtna Casualty 


A leading builder — operating nation- 
wide — George A. Fuller Company 
requires prompt insurance service 
wherever and whenever it’s needed. 

tna Casualty has the nationwide 
facilities necessary to maintain such 
close and continued contact. Further- 
more, AZtna’s underwriting plans 
reflect — in lower insurance costs — 
highly effective accident prevention 
and loss control services. A=tna’s 
prompt, fair claim handling also con- 
tributes to reduced costs, as well as 
to improved employee morale and 
good public relations. 


Like Fuller — hundreds of other 
leading companies have learned that 
insurance is vital to every aspect of 
their business. That’s why so many 
depend on A&tna Casualty — a com- 
pany which understands not only the 
business values involved, but the 
human ones as well. 


Why not consult your agent or 
broker about A&tna Casualty . .. soon? 


Get more than just a policy . . . 
get the policy with the 


RS. 





SEE YOUR ETNA CASUALTY AGENT oR YOUR BROKER FOR THE BEST IN BUSINESS INSURANCE COUNSEL 
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to the man >= 


i i mean we need a KitchenAid 


dishwasher just for me to relax?” 

No, let’s just say that it helps. 
You'll find your relaxation a lot 
easier to come by when the atmos- 
phere itself is relaxing. When your 
wife is free to take part in things, or 
to lend a hand with the small fry. 

KitchenAid! 

Then think of the times when you 
entertain, how important it is that 
things go smoothly. Comes that awk- 
ward question, ‘‘Won’t you let me 


~ 
comet 


help with the dishes?” and your 
wife has the gracious reply... 

“KitchenAid!” 

In truth, owning a KitchenAid is 
good business, for both of you. As a 
man, of course, you'll be quicker to 
spot the differences between this— 
the finest made—and other automatic 
dishwashers. The far more solid look 
and feel of it. The words “By 
Hobart,’’ meaning first in the field. 
The powerful revolving wash and 
rinse system, separate hot air blower- 


who needs his relaxation 
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dryer—both Hobart exclusives. 

Your wife will like KitchenAid’s 
standard cabinet width. Best of all, 
she'll find just the model to go with 
your kitchen—as neatly as it goes 
with your way of life. 

P.S. May we offer a gift sugges- 
tion? The food preparer or the electric 
coffee mill —they’re KitchenAid, too! 

For more information, write The 
Hobart Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. KT, Troy, Ohio. In Canada, 
write 175 George St., Toronto 2. 


.time for Living...time for a KitchenAid 


TIME 
May 20, 1957 


The Finest Made... by ee 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Food, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 


TIME is published weekly by TIME toc,, at $40 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, til. Printed im U S.A. Entered as second-class mat- 
ter January 21, 1928, at the Postottice at Chicago, Hl., under the act ef March 3rd, 1879. Subscription $6.00 a year in U.S.A 


Volume LXIX 
Number 20 3 
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Headache ? 


Muscular aches? Painful cold miseries ? 





Take Bufferin...acts 
twice as fast as aspirin ! 


Won't upset your stomach as aspirin often does 





1. Medical science knows that a pain 
reliever must go through the stomach 
and into the blood stream in order to 
relieve pain, 

2. Bufferin combines aspirin with two 
antacid ingredients which speed the pain 


reliever out of the stomach and into the 
blood stream fwice as fast as aspirin, 


3. So Bufferin acts fwice as fastas aspirin 
to relieve pain Take fvo Bufferin tablets 
the very next time pain strikes. You'll 
find you get fast, wonderful relief. 


If you suffer from the pain of 
arthritis or rheumatism, ask 
your physician about Bufferin. 
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The Darsy, 53602; 
pinpoint vent in tan calf, 
turn-front, 

three-eyelet blucher. 


Florsheim Shoes $1895 and higher 
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FLORSHEIM 
VENTS 


WITH THE ALMOST-INVISIBLE AIR CONDITIONING! 





Here’s the street-shoe look, the year-round lines 
for correct, day-long wear— 

yet with the cool. cool comfort 

that only Florsheim Ventilated shoes can bring you! 
And because Florsheim quality wears longer, 
you're buying next year’s shoes 


right now as well! 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY + CHICAGO 6 * MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


A DIVISION OF INTERMATIONAL SHOE COMPANY 
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| LETTERS 


Hidden Treasures 
Sir: 

After reading “Masterpieces of Chinese 
Art’ [May 6] and devouring every detail of 
Robert Crandall’s excellent photographs, I 
sadlv considered the plight of world in 
which such lovely treasures must be stored 
away in concrete warchouses. 

GERTRUDE A. BOLLINGER 











Pittsburgh 


Sir 

Time is surely to be congratulated. Seldom 
have I seen such a fine marriage of the artist 
tlhe and the printer to result in magazine repro- 
if | ee ductions such as those. 


Wiii1am G. JOHNSTON 
Social Security 


New York City 


72) 


ir: 
The text stands out as a clear, conscien- 
tious and beautiful interpretation of Chinese 








that = k's of : art. The illustrations reproducing the delicate 


Ps 


colors and tones do justice to the originals. 


HEINRICH SCHWARZ 
a | = r ad re | Y ee Middletown, Conn 
; Wooldridge & Ramo 


Sir 





Evervbody in the industry knows that it 
is “Ramo-Wooldridge” Corp. Why the cover 
[April 29] showing Wooldridge and Ramo? 

Epwarp D. SPEAR 
New Hartford, N.Y 


@ The company’s arrangement of 
names is for purposes of euphony; the 
cover’s arrangement of faces is for pur- 
poses of composition. Ars victrix.—Ep, 


Sir 

I liked your article on Ramo-Wooldridge. 
In 1931 Dean Wooldridge and I had an 11 
o’clock French class at the University of 
Oklahoma. We usually met for a game of 
pool between 1o and 11 o'clock. We were the 
world’s worst players 

We studied our French between shots. The 
result: Dean’s grades were 100% every day 
and on every test for the entire semester. 

Lest I be misunderstood, let me hasten 


Letters to the Editor should be addreased to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, NewYork 20, N.Y. 
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2 yr $10.50; 3 yrs., $14.00, Canada and Yukon 
1 yr., $6.50; 2 yrs., $11.50; 3 yrs., $15.50. Plane- | 
speeded editions: to Hawaii and Alaska, 1! yr., | 
$8.00; 2 yr $11.50; 3 yr $14.00; Cuba, Mexi- | 
co. Panama. Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, Virgin | 
Islands, Continenta rope, Guam and Japan, 1 
yr., $10.00; all othe intries, | yr., $12.50. 
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DEODORANT _ || tuisrueimartes 


New York 20, N.Y | 








Gives you absolute security, all day, every day. Contains Itust crvnat Fi us | 
THIOBIPHENE®* the most effective anti-bacteria agent. So quick and dent, K “Executive Nice President 
clean... melts in instantly. No messy cream...no runny liquid...no sticky Pres wsurer, Charles L. Stillman; 
fingers. Gives you Social Security in just 3 seconds! .,\1 00 plus tax Vice Pre faker, Bernard Barnes 

\ Andrew Heiskeil, ¢ <r 
| b 





Or the new OLD SPICE SPRAY DEODORANT ye seen A een fo: Comurelion and 


—in travel-light plastic, 1.00 plus tax ow 7s. \saistant Secretary, John F. Harvey | 
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When you have to be sure. . . why risk missing a 



























once-in-a-lifetime scene because your camera takes so long to set? 
% Now!...the camera you just dial and shoot 


OLLENSAK 


DIAL the 


Ad @ ae <p hee ; 
aft » built-in filters! 
Y Automatically sets proper filters 





“Haze” or “Conversion” —to 
accommodate Daylight and In- 
door Kodachrome Film. 


DIAL the “WEATHER-EYE” 
for right exposure! 
Automatically sets correct f/stop 
by merely matching light con- 
dition to subject. 


DIAL the turret for 
normal, wide-angle or 
telephoto shots! 

Quick turn places any one of 
three lenses into position. 


Sensational New Wollensak “43" 
SMM Turret Movie Camera 


In addition to the outstanding features illustrated above, the WOLLENSAK 
“43” includes a sensational £/1.9 3-lens system with 13mm f/1.9 Normal Cine 
Raptar Wocoted lens in fixed focus plus conversion units in turret that rotate 
into place to form a 9mm f/1.9 wide-angle or 32.5mm f/1.9 telephoto; drop-in 
film-spool loading; powerful long-run motor; rapid crank wind ; large *Picture- 
Window” view-finder and many other advancements that make home movies 
a constant source of pleasure and gratification. Tax ine............. $99.50 


“42” 8MM MOVIE CAMERA~ Single lens model with 13mm f/1.9 
Cine Raptar Lens, same features as above, tax inc 869.50 


LLENSAK OPTICAL CO, * CHICAGO 16 





* HI-FIDELITY DUAL- 







“715 8MM MOVIE PROJECTOR “815° 2x2 SLIDE PROJECTOR 





— Push button controls; forward, Completely automatic; nothing SPEED TAPE RECORDER 6l6"x 

WORLD RENOWNED FOR FINE reverse and still projection; AC to attach. Shows (35mm, bantam 1044 °x11%4"; weight 18 Ibs. 10 
- m DC; rheostat operation; remoy or 1144°x1}4") slides, all by itself; watts push-pull output; Balanced- 
OPTICAL EQUIPMENT SINCE 1899 aie splicer; 500 watts—750 op- 5° F/3.5 lens. With case, extra lens Tone, key-board control. With mi- 


tional; with case ...... $162.50 and 7 magazine trays $149.50 crophone, 2 reels, tape... . $189.50 















Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Switzerland and twenty-four other 
countries in Europe are as near as 
your telephone. 


For just by reaching for the tele- 
phone you can keep in personal 
touch with friends and relatives, as 
well as business customers, prospects 
and suppliers abroad. 


BELL SYSTEM OVERS’ 





. RETO 





— You can cross the ocean to Europe 


for $12 (pus tax) by telephone 


If you've never made a telephone 
call to Europe, you'll find it an inter 
esting experience. It’s easy to do, 
and you have the same advantages 
of direct, two-way conversation that 
you enjov when you make a call in 
this country. 


P.S. When you're out of the country, keep 


in touch with home and offic e by telephone. 


EAS TELEPHONE SERVICE (BA) 


APPLIES TO MANY COUNTRIES 


The $12 rate is for the first three 
minutes from anywhere in the 
United States, not including the 
10% federal excise tax. 

It applies not only to the four 


countries illustrated above but to 24 
other countries mn i urope. 





Eiffel Tower, Paris 


Castle of Neuschwanstein, Germany 

















to add that the point of this story is the 
importance of brainpower—not the place of 
the poolroom in a young man’s success 
Dean Wooldridge was the “Big Red” of 
the brain squad 
Cart ALBERT 
Majority Whip 
House of Representatives 
Washington 


Si 

Pray tell what are “Ph meters Labora- 
tories might be interested in replacing pH 
meters with them 





KArL N, GuTzKt } 


Port Arthur, Texas ! 


@ Time goopHed.—Eb. 


How to be Saved 


Sir: ] 
A Roman Catholic priest has told Roman 
Catholics of New York City to remain away — ~ 
from meetings sponsored by Billy Graham MOTOR 

Crusades, and given as the basis of such 
ction that the Roman Catholic Church is OIL 
the only true church (May 6 As a Pres- 
byterian, I must protest 

It is only necessary to read the background 
of the Inquisition carried out in the name of 
the “true church” to realize that Communist 
torture methods are no more horrible or 
brutal, Tyranny is tyranny whether it goes 
inder the nam ‘the true church” or any 
other label. The Catholic Church is as guilty 








in removing the basi freedom of choice 
upon which all other freedoms are based. as 
iny Communist government which imposes 
its will on the peopk 


J. N. HuGues 


Hamilton, Ont 


ur 

Father Kelly is right.-Why be half-saved 
when it is much easier to be half-informed 
Catholics, turn off your radios and TV sets 


vour ears to this propaganda and 
in ignorant bliss 

Gustav R. SCHMIEGI 
Cliffside Park, N.J 





Sir 
Why doesn't Graham preach the full Gos 
pel? It is high time to ask Billy to go “all the 
way” as well as “all-out” for Christ 
Captain F. G. McCuLtouGH 
Chaplain 


fais De ! Years-ahead Quaker State— 
“A blasphemous one man's opinion, Ther first choice of motorists 


would certainly be an uproar if non 


Catholics protested to Bishop Sheen’s being 
| 


Tre faek kecktion be lather tate cy oe who want smooth performance 
of thousands of Protestants. This was cer 

tainly a non-Christian attitude on the Rey 
John E. Kelly’s part, and possibly it is for 
this reason that so many “fairly well in- p 2 
structed Catholics 1 be ‘deceived’ or expects your car to give you the smoothest per- 





If you're one of the discriminating motorists who 











Le 
as I would say “converted ; formance, choose that famous Pennsylvania motor if 
Pittsburgh Lee FLYNN oil—Quaker State. if 
Designed specifically for today’s high compres- | 
ay pak a sion engines, Quaker State gives smoothest 
So Billy's converts are onl half-saved P 
In the first place, they are not Billy’s. but performance and longer lasting protection to any 
God's bh there is no such thing as motor—old or new. Most important of all, with I ———} 
Godt _ — career i a Quaker State you will enjoy trouble-free, repair- n {i 
V. R. Wess free driving from oil change to oil change! i LiL» 
Allentown, Pa Make Quaker State your first choice. In every (> ame 'Y, 


state it’s Quaker State for quality! Always ask 2 


Bays at Stags for it by name. 


ou 
Time's report of stag magazines | April 29] 
recalls memories of my high-school 
years ago in a small Hoosier town. We 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA, 





Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 





BRANIFF 


heart of both 


BRANIFFéecz./AIRWAYS 
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serves the 





\ 


Branitf International Airways —____—_ 
Connecting Airlines 


Interchange 


Chart your next flight on the only 
U.S. flag carrier serving the heart 
of the USA and South America. 


Braniff's 
offer 


16,422 scenic air miles 
the finest on-time travel to 

60 cities in the USA and Latin 
America, the product of 28 years’ fly- 
ing experience. 


over 


A fleet of 70 deluxe airliners and the 
friendliness of 4,612 employees are 
at your service. And only Braniff has 
the “El Dorado” — world’s finest air- 
liner equipped with RCA radar. 








Americas 


New Vert Newark 
5 


NEW! 


Thru Service to 


BOGOTA 


COLOMBIA 


3 fine DC-6 flights weekly. 


NEW YORK © WASHINGTON © MIAMI 
PANAMA e BOGOTA 


The ONLY through service be- 
tween Washington and Bogota! 


Call one of Braniff’s 140 offices or your travel agent. 


General Offices; Dallas, Texas 


Boston « 





b. & b. magazines, so we turned to literature, 
both sacred and profane, to find the double- 
entendre and other glimpses of mysteries of 
man and woman. We found plenty 

Otto McFEELY 
Oak Park, Tl. 
Sir: 

If these magazines ruin moral standards 
and they must be murdered at the news- 
stands, then let’s kill all the magazines cover- 
ing crime. No more detective yarns, no killing, 
no war. What's left? Crochet, anyone? 

Bos Bristow 
Altus, Okla 
Sir 


I say cease further debate, and on with a 


| burning of the books! 


R. E. PEARSON 
Denver 


Sir 

The similarities between Playboy and its 
“imitators” are superficial and the qualitative 
differences tremendous, For Playboy, sex is 
but one part of a sophisticated totality 

Hucu M. HEFNER 
Editor-Publisher 
Playboy 
Chicago 
Sir: 

Are stag magazines, lewd and pornographic 
literature deadening the moral and spiritual 
strength of our youth, or is it our low morals 
and spiritual weaknesses that make obscenity 
and smut bestselling stuff? 

J. KesNer KAHN 


Chicago 


Wrong Brother? 
Sir 
It was neat the way Dwight David 
laughed brother Edgar out of the way | Trotr, 
April 29]. It would be even neater if he could 
likewise dispose of Edgar's criticisms. 
Joan ATTERBURY 
Tucson, Ariz 
Sir 
We apparently picked the wrong brother. 
ELizABETH HAMM 
Los Angeles 


| Whipping the Jockey 


Sir 
Your article on Howard Miller | April 29] 
failed to point out that most Chicagoans know 
him for what he really is—an_ insincere, 
bigoted, pompous windbag 
James McCuLLoucH 
Chicago 
Sir 
Howard Miller is to music what Tab Hun- 
ter is to acting—NOTHING, 
Patricia MATTSON 
Chicago 


Sir 
More power to Disk Jockey Howard Miller. 
ANNE KEATS 


| Chicago 


The First List 
Sir: 

Your comment on the 
Commandments [April 22] mentions every- 
body’s listing but what should be the most 
authoritative. How do the Jews count, reckon 
or list the Ten Commandments? 

MicHaer Ivor 


order of the Ten 


Phoenix, Ariz 

In the Jewish tradition the opening 
statement (Exodus 20:2; Deuteronomy 
5:6) of the Lord who brought the Is- 
raelites out of Egypt is considered to 
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Fits most casements (without 
altering window) . 


Fits upper or lower half of 
most double-sash windows .. . 


Swing-away panel allows easy 
access for window cleaning .. . 


Fits through the wall with no 
unsightly overhang. 


General Electric Thinline Air Conditioner 
has no unsightly overhang—inside or out 
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1 1 
Onlyt 16% 1 inches thin 


New I-horsepower Thinline works on 115 volts, yet packs a full 9000 BTU* cool- 
ing capacity. New 34-hp. Thinline works on 7.5 amperes, is rated at 6600 BTU's.* 
Both are De luxe models, at hard-to-resist prices, of course, 


1957 





Progress /s Our Most Important Product an 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Solid reasons why the ideal air conditioner 
for your home or office is the General Electric 
Thinline: 

It’s so compact (only 1614 inches thin) 
that it fits almost any kind of window—or 
through the wall. The Thinline takes up 14 
less space than previous, old-style models, so 
there is no unsightly overhang inside or out. 
Fits any wiring, too. Some Thinlines work 
on so little current that there’s one to fit the 
electrical service you already have. Thinlines 
come in two models—the temptingly priced 
Custom and the even less expensive De luxe 
(shown here). Both come in trim, 161 g-inch- 
thin cabinets. 

Custom Thinlines give you your choice of 
six cheerful spray-on colors. De luxe Uhinlines 
come in 14, 34, 1 and 14% hp. models, range 
from 5500 BTU’s* to 13,350 BTU’s.* 

Accessories include a permanent electronie 
filter (at extra cost). Get set for summer now. 

See your General Electric dealer about 
these new Thinlines. General Electric Com- 
pany, Room Air Conditioner Dept., Louis- 
ville 1, Kentucky. 

"Cooling capacities are tested and rated in compli- 
ance with ARI (Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 


Institute) Standard 110-56 and are stated in BTU's 
(British Thermal Units). 
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New look at Davy Jones’ locker 
—budget-priced 


What’s down there? How deep is bottom and 
what’s it like—rocks, shoals—any fish? You get 
sure split-second answers with Raytheon’s 
amazing new Model DE-122 depth finder. 


This unit measures depths to 120 feet, detects 
fish and indicates bottom conditions. Ex- _ Raytheon Mode! DE-122 
tremely compact, the DE-122 is smaller than —_ 4°? finder, $149.50 

a desk telephone, uses only 15 watts. Simple to install, easy to 
operate, this new Raytheon aid to navigation offers boat owners 
greater-than-ever pleasure and safety at modest cost. 





The “Yellow Pages” list the 212 Raytheon marine 
dealers who sell the DE-122—another example of 
how “Excellence in Electronics” is contributing 
to the safety and pleasure of the boating public. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Excellence in Electronics WALTHAM 54, MASSACHUSETTS 





RADIO, TV & MICROWAVE TUBES—TRANSISTORS—MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL EQUIPMENT 
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be the first of the Commandments. The 
command to worship no other gods and 
the prohibition of graven images are 
lumped into the second. From the 
third through the tenth, the numbering 
used by the Jews and most Protestants 
is the same.—Eb. 


On Britannica 
Sir: 

The E.B.F. story [April 29] is the best 
single piece of reporting on the activities of 
the film company that I have ever seen. Need- 
less to say, there is a lot of mileage yet to be 
covered before the audio-visual field has pen- 
etrated as deeply into education as it should 

Maurice B. MITCHELL 
President 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
Wilmette, Ill. 


Thoughts for the Smoker 
Sir: 

Re your article “Making Cigarettes Safe” 
[April 22]: Has Researcher Wynder tried 
ethyl alcohol (possibly in the form of bourbon 
or Scotch) for extracting the natural waxes 
from the tobacco leaf? One could have a 
smoke and a drink all in one and eliminate 
the need for the hip flask 





R. AFFLECK 
London 
Sir 
I, a layman, suggest that both smoking and 
cancer are the outcome of worry in the same 
way that ulcers and mental upsets are 
Joun R. BowLes 
Maidenhead, England 
Sir 
There is too much concern for the smoker 
and not enough concern for his innocent 
victims. Besides being an almost unavoidable 
annoyance to nonsmokers, he is obviously a 
deadly contaminator of the air they have 
to breathe. 
A. E. GREEN 
Borham, Sask. 


Nightmare 


SIR: 
YOR DRIM KUM TRU (TIME, MAY 6) IS HAP- 
IEST ITM UV KWOTED IN YERS. 
ROBERT V. HEATH 
BOSTON 


Sir: 
Is this plan any better than what is being 
done today by advertisers? 
STEPHEN C, SPILKY 
Brooklyn 
Sir 
I hop ce drim wil kum tru. Ma I mak a 
sugesion? Abolish ce artikls. As a foriner, ce 
hardest cing in English to lern is ce usage 
of ce’s and a’s 
CHONG-SIK LEE 
Los Angeles 
Sir 
The phonetic bit was originally the natural 
brain child of a bored naval officer sitting out 
World War II at a West Coast naval station 
Appearing first in Astounding Science Fic- 
tion in 1946 as “Meihem In Ce Klasrum” by 
Dolton Edwards and later in condensed form 
in Reader's Digest, the manuscript was re 
cently (March 5) acquired for reprinting in 
Science World 
Now that this durable doodie has been 
Time-honored, I can reveal the identity of 


Dolton Edwards as 
W. E. Lessinc 
Waco, Texas 


q Tim wok up skriming.—Eb. 
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The wedding cake 
smashup 


LIBERTY MEDICAL ADVISOR HELPS 
SAVE WORKER FROM TOTAL DISABILITY 





MEDICAL ADVISORS HELP YOU CUT COM- 
PENSATION LOSSES. In 64 Metropolitan 


Areas Liberty Mutual retains leading 
qualified specialists as Medical Advisors 
to check the diagnosis of serious cases and 
assist treating physicians. 
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ANY SIZE COMPANY CAW BENEFIT through 
Liberty’s 4-phase medical and health pro- 
gram and dividend policy. In-Plant Medi- 
cal Service, Industrial Hygiene, Medical 
Advisory Service and Rehabilitation con- 
trol losses help achieve low net cost. 
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Fn ge: employed by a Liberty Mu 
tual policyholder, needed special pans 
He started to drive to 
another bakery and crashed head-on into a 


for a wedding cake. 


truck. The crash severely injured him, dislo 
cating both hips, fracturing one badly. Per 
manent total disability loomed ahead. 


He stayed in a small town hospital for sev- 
eral months. The town had no specialist but 
the attending physician consulted frequently 
with the Liberty Medical Advisor, a promi 
nent orthopedic surgeon in a nearby city. 


The Liberty Mutual Advisor recommended 
reconstruction surgery. It produced good re- 
sults in three weeks. Before long the patient 
got off his crutches and went back to work 
The help of Liberty’s Medical Advisor prob 
ably reduced this man’s disability by 40% 
and his temporary total disability by four 


months. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
{ LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston 





ensation, Group Accident 


ility, Fire, Marine, Crime 
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PALLET COMPANY PIONEER Expy Clay Hixghley 
and his son, Roy, inspecting new pallets being 


built for GM's Delco Products Division. 


MODERN-DAY DANIEL BOONE is John Paul Higzhley, foreman of Salt 
Lick Pallet Company. His town—in foothills of Cumberland Moun- 


tains—enjoys new prosperity since pallet company started operations, 


IF THE SHOES FIT they will soon be worn ROADSIDE REST for tourists is Highley 


BIRD IN THE HAND and 1400 other parakeets 
Motel started with pallet profits. Motel is 


give Highley a business whic h grew out of a by mountain folk from area surrounding Salt 


hobby. Birds are sold to local stores. Lick who buy footgear from Highley store. run by Roy Highley and his wife, Louise. 








What a modern mountaineer has done 
for his old Kentucky home town 


— OF modern industry and you 
usually think of big industrial 


communities. Detroit, Pittsburgh, Los 
Angeles, Chicago. 

But Espy Clay Highley will tell you 
that you can find modern industry 
right in his little village of 500 souls 
—Salt Lick, Kentucky. 

And he ought to know. He’s the one 
who started the successful Salt Lick 
Pallet Company. 


Opportunity begins at home 


po MOsT business ventures, Espy 
4 Clay Highley’s started with a sim- 
le idea. Find a new use for all the 
imber round about Salt Lick. Find 
me that would employ the natural 
alents of his mountain neighbors. 
\lso one that you could sell outside of 
alt Lick—and bring new money into 
he community. 

Then Espy found the Delco Products 
Jivision of General Motors was in the 
narket for pallets—small wooden plat- 
orms to stack and ship manufactured 
arts and products on. So he got in 
ouch with them mighty fast. And 
yhen Delco Products came through 
vith a pilot order for 250 pallets he 
ad plenty of buzz saws and plenty of 


sawyers ready to do the job. 

Result: Delco Products quickly 
came through with further orders— 
had Espy’s mountain workers turning 
out 500 pallets a week for Delco Prod- 
ucts alone. Other GM Divisions and 
other firms heard about the buzzing 
business and sent in their orders. 
Little Salt Lick had its new industry 
—and a profitable one. 


Boon for a modern 
Daniel Boone 


TPHEN CAME trouble. A fire at Espy’s 

little mill was too fast and furious 
for the local volunteer fire department 
to handle. And it looked as if Espy 
and Salt Lick were out of business— 
at least the pallet business. 

But again, think of modern indus- 
try and you sometimes forget to think 
it’s made up of people willing and 
interested in giving other people a 
break. 

When the folks at Delco Products 
heard Espy’s tale of woe—and when 
they heard how he and his mountain 
friends were facing up to it with real 
never-say-die pioneering Daniel Boone 
spirit—they told him to stop worrying. 
They would cut back orders until he 


was in action again—then renew orders 
on the regular basis. 

That was all Espy needed. He went 
to work. And before too long he had 
production up to 3,000 pallets a week 
with two GM Divisions—Delco Prod- 
ucts and New Departure—as well as 
many other steady customers. And 
pallet earnings go into the jeans of 30 
Salt Lick citizens every payday. 

What’s more, Espy has used his own 
profits from the pallet business to start 
a couple of other hometown enter- 
prises. There’s plenty going on in 
Espy Clay Highley’s old Kentucky 
home town. 

And don’t think this is an unusual 
story. What has happened in Salt Lick 
has happened in hundreds of towns and 
cities all over the United States. New 
business has flowed into these commu- 
nities—and as a result these communi- 
ties in every state in the Union share 
in General Motors’ success. 

How much they share is shown by 
the fact that outside sources of mate- 
rials and services for General Motors 
receive, in total, close to 50¢ out of 
every dollar that General Motors 
takes in. 


“Check your car—check accidents” 


GENERAL MOTORS-—Good people to work for—Good people to deal with 





ISY QUILTING BEE is held in members’ 
mes each week by Ladies Aid Society. 
ttern is called “Improved 9 Patch.” 


LOADS OF LOGS are sold to pallet plant each 
day by local farmers like Junior Hardin 
who logs for extra cash from mill. 









Small Business 










and General Motors 
Pattern for Prosperity 


Of the 26,000 business firms sup- 
plying General Motors with goods 
and services, more than 22,500 are 
small businesses with fewer than 
500 employes. Almost 1,700 of 
these firms are in the South—and 
most of them are very small busi- 
nesses, employing less than 100 


persons, 








The sphere above is a “core” for one kind of research atomic reactor. The metal tubes in the foreground and at 
the right show various test designs for holding the small uranium fuel pellets in other kinds of atomic reactors. 


Strange new “tools” of atomic-electric power 


These are some of the strange new 


“tools” used to produce, test, or ex- 
periment with atomic-electric power. 
They are among the things that will 
help bring electricity from the atom. 

“Tools” like these are being used in 
developing several atomic-electric 
plants now under way. A number of 


electric light and power companies 
from many parts of the country are 
working with each other and with 
equipment manufacturers and the 
Atomic Energy Commission to develop 
the plants. 

For more than 75 years, America’s 
independent electric light and power 


companies have produced more elec- 
tricity than any other nation in the 
world. And they have helped develop 
ways to produce it more efficiently year 
after year. That’s why you can expect 
electric companies to continue to do 
their part to advance the new science 
of producing electricity from the atom. 


America’s Independent Electric Light and Power Companies” 


*Company names on request through this magazine 
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Come aboard for all the Mm aeliia: 





Once aboard a great French Line ship to Europe, you are 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK 
forever spoiled for any voyage less enchanting 


The magnificent 51,840-ton Liberté, June 11, 26 

ae - Th s ond storied Ie de France, June 5, 22 
You find the very air sparkles with the fun-loving spirit e gracious anc : 

7 , The intimate Flandre, May 29, June 15 

of France. You relax to the French flair for elegance and 

ever-gracious service. Your appetite revels in the delights of A 

French cuisine, recognized the world’s finest. You respond, Ane 

with interesting new friends, to merry hours of entertainment 

610 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y 

Almost with regret you arrive at your port—refreshed 


and ready for the sights and fun ahead t your Authorized French Line Travel Agent 


I do believe you'll enjoy our 100 Proot Bond and 86 Proof 
variety of pack 
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Col. Frank Thompson, lt 


S.A. (Ret) 


Chairman of the Board, Glenmore Distilleri¢ 


Col. Thompson likes the cool of evening... 


The cool of evening, the heat of day 


y, the changes in season for 7 years 
— that’s what really mellows our Bourbon so smooth,” says Col. Thompson. 
“Tt costs us more, but Nature’s own evaporation softens and matures our 

-e 1C cy : r: a: é 


Old Kentucky Tavern far better than the temperature-controlled aging most 


bw 
fst 


whiskey- makers use to save money 


And our flavor shows it 


86 Proof —and our 7 a 
ackages that cost no extra, like this Quart Ship’s Decanter.” 
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MORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY 
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“Where Perfection of Product is Tradition’’ Louisville, Kentucky 
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CORRESPONDENT & CARDIN/ AL ON THE VIA MACHIAV ELLI 


A letter from the PUBLISHER 





WE the most paradoxical prel- 
ate of his day arrived in Rome 
last week, Trwe’s Vatican Correspond- 
ent William Rospigliosi was so eager 
to see him that he all but climbed a 
wall of the visitor’s residence to get a 
glimpse (see cut). Next day Rospi- 
gliosi saw Poland’s Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski closer up for a background 
talk. From Warsaw two Time corre- 
spondents relayed their findings on 
the publicity-shy cardinal to the Bonn 
bureau, which incorporated exhaustive 
research among Polish refugees in 
Germany. In Pittsburgh Time's cor- 
respondent interviewed U.S. travelers 
who had recently seen Wyszynski. Re- 
sult: the first comprehensive story on 
the man whose experiment in coexist- 
ence brought religious freedom to Po- 
land and probably saved the country 
from Hungary’s fate. See RELIGION, 
Cardinal & the Commissar. 


cried the Union Leader 

of Manchester, N.H. “Write your 
Congressman,” suggested the Daily 
News of Chicago. In their vastly differ- 
ing fashions, two Republican newspa- 
pers illustrated their Republican pub- 
lishers’ dissatisfaction with the Re- 
publican President of the U.S. Beyond 
that the similarity stopped. Union 
Leader Publisher William Loeb is a 
splenetic individualist for whom the 
description reactionary seems inexact. 
Daily News Publisher-Editor John S. 
Knight is a man of calmer mien whose 


URDERED! 


QA. Linen 


estrangement from Presj#*ent Eisen- 
hower is more restrained and at the 
same time more significant. For a re- 
port on two noteworthy journalists, 
see Press, Thunder on the Right and 
"That Stinking Hypocrite." 


HEN Barbara Louise Smith, 19, 

a music major at the University 
of Texas, was asked to quit the leading 
role in the school opera because she is 
a Negro, she made headlines across the 
land. But the reaction of her fellow 
Texans proved that integration has 
made bigger strides than Barbara—or 
anyone else—realized. See Epucation, 
The Eyes of Texas. 


HE most shameful moment of na- 

tional life in Latin America comes 
when a military dictator strikes out 
the nearly standard constitutional pro- 
vision forbidding a President to suc- 
ceed himself, and prolongs his own 
term. When that moment came last 
week in Colombia, civilians—students, 
bankers and priests—told the strong- 
man to go. For the intimate story, see 
HEMISPHERE, The Strongman Falls. 


HE newest recipe for cog au vin: 
“Soak freeze-dried chicken breasts 
in four times their weight of vin ordi- 
naire. Wait (about 30 minutes) until 
all wine*is absorbed. Then . . .” But 
first, see Scrence, Freeze-Dried Food. 
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BETTER AIR CONDITIONING FOR EVERYBODY EVERYWHERE 


OE d dls) a 


Which is the best way to air condition the house you live in? 


That depends on your house. The kind of heating you have, the age 

of your furnace and where it is located can make big differences. 

To make sure of the best way to air condition your house, talk to the 
Carrier dealer in your community. He handles every type of 

air conditioning. (Four of the many ways are shown at the right.) 

So his only interest is to recommend the type that serves you best. 
Throughout the world, in thousands of dependable installations, 
Carrier air conditioning serves more people and more purposes than 
any other make. Good reason to call the Carrier dealer listed in your 


Classified Telephone Directory. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ask your Carrier dealer for copies of the free booklets, “Which Is the Best Way to Air Condition Your 


Home?” and “Which Is the Best Way to Air Condition Your Business?” Or write to Carrier Corporation. 





Do you have an old gravity furnace? Replace it with 
a Carrier Year-round Weathermaker* that cools your 
whole house as well as heats it. So clean and com- 


pact you'll find a livable new room in the basement. 


Do you have a good forced air furnace? Add a 
Carrier Summer Weathermaker to your present furnace 


and existing ducts will handle cooling as well as heating. 


Installation is simple. You save a pretty penny! 





Do you heat with steam or hot water? This Carrier 
Summer Weathermaker operates independently of your 
heating system, will cool the entire house from one com- 


pact unit. Has its own simple ductwork, fan and filter. 





What if you don’t have central heat? Put in a Carrier 
Winter Weathermaker now. Because it was designed as 
the “Furnace with a Future,” it will be a simple matter 


to add summer cooling economically at a later date. 





the smoke of KING SANO contains 73% less nicotine 
42% less tars than that of any leading filter-tip cigarette’ 


(Based on the results of a continuing study by Stillwell & Gladding, Inc., Independent Analytical Chemists. ) 


Though reduced in tars and nicotine, at first that King Sano has a new and 
filter tip King Sano gives you full smok- different taste .. . it’s the clean, mild 
ing enjoyment. If you've never smoked taste of natural tobaccos. It’s a taste Sistiasins ck edectis coca 
just great tobacco before, you may find worth acquiring. of King Sano: 0.6; tar: 12.9 


FINE TOBACCOS REDUCED IN TARS AND NICOTINE ARE ALSO USED IN REGULAR SIZE SANO CIGARETTES, SANO ALL-HAVANA CIGARS AND SANO PIPE TOBACCO, 
PRODUCTS OF UNITED STATES TOBACCO COMPANY 
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THE NATION 

Foreign Aid Repaid 

After months of debate over foreign 
aid, Washington seemed tired of it all. 
In the mouths of Administration leaders 
the timeworn arguments for the program 
—e.g., military aid is “vital” to the de- 
fense of the free world—had become 
clichés, wrung dry of meaning from re- 
iterated challenge, reiterated response. Last 
week some of the deep meaning of this 
high-minded, unprecedented, costly U.S. 
experiment came to life in terms of people, 
fears, hopes and dramatic ambitions. It 
was brought to life by a short, black- 
haired man in a double-breasted suit who 
landed at the Washington airport in the 
presidential Columbine III and got a per- 
sonal greeting from Dwight Eisenhower. 

Up from Loneliness. For austere, schol- 
arly Ngo Dinh Diem (pronounced 'n go 
din d’zee-em), President and Premier of 
the Southeast Asian republic of South Viet 
Nam, Ike's invitation to make an official 
state visit was a triumph almost as great 
as Viet Nam’s freedom is a shining vindi- 
cation of U.S. foreign-aid policies. Less 
than three years ago Diem was a lonely, 
almost unknown Vietnamese patriot and 
onetime provincial governor living in self- 
imposed exile from French colonial rule— 
among other places, in the U.S., where he 
spent several years as a guest at Mary- 
knoll Junior Seminary at Lakewood, N.J. 

Recalled to Saigon by the French, and 
named Premier after the Communist vic- 
tory at Dienbienphu, Roman Catholic 
Diem (his family has been Catholic since 
the 17th century) took office just as the 
big powers at Geneva were about to halt 
the Indo-China war by splitting Viet Nam 
in two—with the industrialized northern 
half going to Communist Ho Chi Minh. 
Sixteen months later Nationalist Diem 
took the final step. Overwhelmingly vic- 
torious in a national referendum which 
ousted the French puppet-Emperor, and 
named Diem chief of state, he proclaimed 
Viet Nam a republic, became its first Pres- 
ident. Even with firm U.S. support and 
massive doses of military and economic 
aid ($450 million to date, and scheduled 
for about $250 million next year), his 
problems were enormous; é.g., his control 
over much of the country was disputed by 
Communist guerrillas and the private ar- 
mies of dissident sects; his shaky, war- 
weakened economy was battered by the 
need to take care of thousands of refugees 
who fled Communism in the North. 


Out of Backwardness. In speeches to a 
joint session of Congress and the National 
Press Club last week, President Diem 
talked earnestly on three themes. Time 
and again he thanked the U.S. for its 
outpouring of “moral and material aid,” 
without which Viet Nam could not have 
“overcome the chaos brought about by 
the war and the Geneva accords... I 





could not repeat too often how much the 
Vietnamese people are grateful for Ameri- 
can aid.” Unequivocally he denounced Red 
China and Russia: “Since Communism is 
not neutral, we cannot be neutral.” 

But he was equally candid with the 
West: the people of free Asia are “im- 
patient. . . to reduce their immense tech- 
nical backwardness . . . They clamor for 
immediate economic development.” Thus, 
said Diem, the debate among Viet Nam 
leaders is how “to attain economic prog- 
ress without sacrificing essential liberties.” 
Their choice is not between economic 
planning and no planning, but whether 
progress will take place by democratic or 
totalitarian means. Vital to the outcome 
of this debate, Diem warned, “are the 
efforts being made to safeguard liberal 
democracy through aid” from the indus- 
trial West. President Diem’s implied point: 
if the West's aid programs are curtailed or 


eliminated, the Communists can win Asia 
by little more than talk. 

Beyond Formality. Diem had two 45- 
minute sessions with Secretary of State 
Dulles, and a one-hour session, along with 
Dulles, with Eisenhower at the White 
House. Ike and Diem got another chance 
to talk at a formal dinner af the Viet Nam 
embassy, where Host Diem, dressed in 


United Press 
Tue EIsENHOWERS WITH Britatn’s MontcoMERY & Viet NAm’s Diem 
Some lustrous shine regained. 


traditional Vietnamese costume—black 
turban, white trousers, a purple-and-black 
knee-length coat—also had a chat with 
another Ike visitor, Britain's Field Mar- 
shal Montgomery. 

When the talking was over, and before 
Diem set out on a ten-day tour of the 
U.S. the two Presidents issued the cus- 
tomary formal communiqué. It was 
phrased in the same hard-worn phrases of 
today’s diplomacy: both recognized the 
threat of the Communist buildup in North 
Viet Nam, Diem pointed up the need 
for “closer cooperation with the free coun- 
tries of Asia,”’ the two governments agreed 
“to cooperate closely together for freedom 
and independence in the world.” 

But stated person to person with proud, 
doughty little Ngo Dinh Diem, these im- 
portant underpinnings of free-world policy 
—and U.S. aid—regained something of the 
lustrous shine that they deserve. 


THE REPUBLICAN SPLIT 
It Is Deep & Real But Ike Can Still Repair It 


In Washington, the biennial election of 
the League of Republican Women came 
close to hair-pulling when the Old Guard 
girls snatched away and tore up the sam- 
ple ballots of the Eisenhower Republican 
faction. . . To Republican Dwight Eisen- 
hower from Michigan Republican William 
Doerjner, a General Motors steering-gear 
executive, came an angry letter: “I will 
no longer support you, nor will I support 
the Republican Party, as long as it con- 
dones your proven unsound monetary pol- 
itics and your New Deal-inspired inter- 
national WPA .. .” In New Hampshire, 
the reactionary Republican Manchester 
Union Leader editorially called the Presi- 
dent of the U.S. a “stinking hypocrite” 
(see Press) . . . /n Colorado, G.O.P. 
State Chairman Edgar Elliff, asked by a 
newsman to assess the Eisenhower pop- 
ularity, replied scornfully: “Which Eisen- 
hower do you mean—Dwight or Edgar?” 
... And with the smiling approval of 
other Republican Senate bigwigs, Minor- 
ity Leader William Knowland baited the 
Republican President by regularly upping 
the amount by which he thought, the 
Eisenhower budget should be cut (Bill's 
latest figure: $3 billion). 


The Republican Old Guard is back on 
its feet. Not since 1952 has it been so 
in evidence. Its battle flag is the curl- 
your-hair Eisenhower budget, first un- 
furled by Treasury Secretary George 
Humphrey. But the size of the budget 
actually is less at issue than the things 
it stands for. Says a top Eisenhower 
Republican: “The fight was bound to 
come, and if it had not been the budget, 
something else would have started it.” 
The reason the fight was bound to come 


Cincinnati Enquirer 
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lies deep in the chemistry of the Repub- 
lican Party. 

The Old Guard stands for the kind 
of entrenched-organization Republicanism 
that gathers strength and influence from 
the congressional seniority system. It is 
backed by the influence of articulate, con- 
servative businessmen and business organ- 
izations such as the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce (Time, May 13). It mistrusts 
most of the New Deal social legislation 
and the Eisenhower extensions and addi- 
tions to it; e.g., it opposes the whole the- 
ory of federally supported school con- 
struction and health reinsurance as part 
of the pattern of “creeping socialism.” Its 
old inner rumblings of isolationism make 
foreign aid especially suspect. The Old 
Guard is the party of Taft (William H. in 
1912 and Robert A. in 1952). It is at its 
strongest in the organization-minded U.S. 
Senate, where Old Guardsmen pretty 
much run things and come-lately Eisen- 
hower Republicans spend their time on 
the District of Columbia Committee (on 
the current District Committee: New Jer- 
sey’s Clifford Case, New York’s Jacob 
Javits, Kentucky's Thruston Morton). 

Most Old Guard Senators are genuinely 
fond of Dwight Eisenhower as a fine 
fellow. They were even willing to go 
along with the thing called Modern Re- 
publicanism when Ike first used the term. 
But they were awaiting an opening— 
and they got it when George Humphrey, 
without any hint of reproof from the 
President, called into question not only 
the budget and its programs but, in effect, 
Ike’s leadership. 

With that opening, the Old Guard set 
out to propagate its own drastic party 
line: Dwight Eisenhower, in his five years 
in office, has badly damaged the Repub- 
lican Party and left it weaker than he 
found it in 1952. 


The Conservative Future 


The Old Guard has worked out—most- 
ly under the guidance of Arizona's Sen- 
ator Barry Goldwater—a case against Ike 
based on a highly selective list of sta- 
tistics. Since 1952, says that case: 

e Republican membership in the House 
has dropped from 221 to 201, in the Sen- 
ate from 49 to 47. 

e Only Ohio and West Virginia have re- 
placed Democratic governors with Re- 
publicans. Democrats have ousted Repub- 
licans from the statehouses of Arizona, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania 
and Washington. 

e Democrats have taken over nearly a 
dozen state legislatures. Nationwide in 
January 1957, there were 141 fewer Re- 
publican state senators than in January 


1953, and 308 fewer G.O.P. state repre- 
sentatives. 

e In 1956, Eisenhower's ideological coat- 
tails were of decisive help in only three 
U.S. congressional races (Hartford, Conn., 
Jersey City and Wheeling. W. Va.) and 
one U.S. Senate contest (Prescott Bush’s 
Connecticut victory). 

The Old Guard conclusion: Ike won 
despite his Modern Republicanism, not 
because of it, and the future of the Re- 
publican Party lies in the Old Guard 
brand of conservatism. “I’m convinced 
that the American mind is a conservative 
mind,” says Arizona's Goldwater, who has 
suddenly arrived (after his major Sen- 
ate speech denouncing Eisenhower Re- 
publicanism—Time, April 22) as the Old 
Guard's most articulate spokesman. “The 
workingman is the new capitalist. Con- 
servatives are going to win the next elec- 
tion, and the group which wins the 1958 
elections will control the 1960 elections.” 

To explain away the fact that 
most of them were elected on a support- 
Eisenhower platform, the Old Guardsmen 
make a final point in their case: somehow 
or other, since 1956 Ike has “changed” 
because “they” (i.e., the “men around 
Eisenhower”) persuaded the President to 
forsake his solid Republicanism in favor 
of a leftward course featuring such “give- 
aways” as school construction, health re- 
insurance and expanded foreign aid. 


The Facts of Life 


The Eisenhower Republicans state their 
case against the Old Guard in shorter and 
simpler terms. They believe that the so- 
cial legislation of the New Deal is a fact 
of U.S. history, that social security, for 
instance, is as basic to the national fabric 
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as free enterprise. They see gradually ex- 
panding Federal Government as the price 
of rapidly expanding national growth, and 
foreign aid as the price of international 
leadership. In addition to the top admin- 
istrative officials of Government and a 
sturdy bloc in Congress, Eisenhower Re- 
publicanism includes the major elected 
Republicans who are closest to the voters: 
the 19 G.O.P. governors, not one of whom 
has openly joined the Old Guard attack. 
It also includes the delegates who have 
whipped the Old Guard at every national 
party convention since 1936. And in a 
certain sense, it includes the 35,575,420 
Americans (57.3% of those voting) who 
cast their ballots for Ike in 1956. 

To the Old Guard charge that from 
the 1956 elections came a mandate for 
conservatism, the Eisenhower Republicans 
ask: Who won the elections? Their an- 
swer; Dwight Eisenhower won (actually 
in 329 out of 435 congressional districts) 
—and so, in the main, did the congres- 
sional Democrats who had worked long, 
hard and effectively to sell the idea that 
they, not the Republicans, would best 
support the Eisenhower program. Ask the 
Ikemen: How can the Old Guard pos- 
sibly consider the election of a Demo- 
cratic Congress a mandate for Republi- 
can conservatism? 

As for the charge that Eisenhower has 
somehow changed (or been changed by a 
mysterious “they’) since 1956, “they” 
point out that virtually all the major 
proposals in Ike’s 1957 program were 
recommended by “him” in previous years, 
and formally affirmed in the platform 
of 1956. 


The Reasons Why 


If the right-wing case is fallible, why 
has it gained so much headway? The 
answer, made even by Ike supporters: 
President Eisenhower has let it. 

In retrospect, one of the most impor- 
tant of all Dwight Eisenhower's 1952 
campaign declarations was his promise to 
restore the prestige of the presidency, to 
be the President of all the people. In 
keeping that promise, he has generally 
stood above the give-and-take that goes 
with another presidential responsibility: 
the responsibility of being a party leader. 
Ike seems to find something distasteful 
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in precinct-level party politics. On the 
one hand, he has bestowed few favors 
on Eisenhower loyalists, and he has avoid- 
ed giving them active leadership in their 
congressional fight against the Old Guard. 
On the other hand, he has refused even 
to show presidential displeasure with 
those who make political gains by attack- 
ing his budgetary program, e.g., the Bar- 
ry Goldwaters, Bill Knowlands (or even 
the George Humphreys). Ike’s detach- 
ment is one of the reasons for his popu- 
larity; it is also one of the reasons for 
his party’s troubles. 

Despite all the ruckus kicked up by 
the Old Guard, Eisenhower Republican- 
ism is dominant within the Republican 
Party. But the President, say downcast 
Ikemen, must use it functionally. Some 
highly realistic Eisenhower Republicans 
are determined that Ike must pay some 
attention to political details that bear so 
heavily on party morale; he must give 
his followers the same political support 
he expects them to give him; he must 
use his prestige to impose sanctions on 
the hatchet-throwers. An example of what 
can be done is found in the series of 
regional meetings being held by G.O.P. 
National Chairman Meade Alcorn. The 
first two, in Omaha and Providence, were 
near disasters, with Eisenhower sending 
perfunctory hope-you-are-well notes and 
the reactionaries making all the noise and 
most of the news. But to the next two, 
in Salt Lake City and Louisville, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower sent fighting messages 
on behalf of his sort of Republicanism. 
Result: Alcorn, who had been down in 
the dumps, came away vastly encouraged 
by the response and much more hopeful 
for the Republican future. 

The real danger in the 1957 Republican 
split is that the Old Guard’s noisy attack 
makes it seem wider than it is. “Some 
Republicans,” says conservative Colum- 
nist David Lawrence, “mistakenly assume 
the wave of criticism is a tide, and in- 
stead of battling it, they swim with its 
political currents.” By taking the neces- 
sary political measures, Dwight Eisen- 
hower can place the Old Guard revolt in 
its proper light. Only then can the Re- 
publican Party present to the voters its 
strongest argument for election: the 
Eisenhower record as a national leader. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Against the Storm 


No Gallup poll was needed at the 
White House last week to announce a 
bitter bit of news: in the wake of the 
budget ruckus, Dwight Eisenhower's au- 
thority had ebbed low on Capitol Hill.* 
But among Ike’s advisers unhappy knowl- 
edge drew divided reaction. Ignore it, 
said some. Counter it, suggested others, 
by delivering a frontal assault on the 
economy-harried Congress. Eventually Ike 
decided to move midway between sug- 
gestions, deliver a three-pronged plea: to 
the people by television, to the leaders of 
Congress in person, to a segment of his 
own disoriented party by telephone. 

Beyond Rock-Bottom. First came Con- 
gress. Into the White House Cabinet 
Room early one morning trooped 27 legis- 
lative leaders, including the ranking mem- 
bers of the House’s and Senate’s prime 
committees—Foreign Relations, Appro- 
priations, Armed Services. Object of the 
meeting with Ike: to hear of a foreign 
aid program about to begin its inauspi- 
cious way through the congressional mill. 

To spell out the importance of the 
program, the President had summoned 
some top brass, including Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, Deputy De- 
fense Secretary Donald Quarles, ICA Di- 
rector John Hollister, and two Capitol 
Hill veterans now on Ike’s foreign affairs 
staff, Democrats Walter George and 
James P. Richards. But neither rank nor 
frankness could move the leaders to show 
much enthusiasm for the foreign aid pro: 
gram. They were unimpressed when Ike 
reported that his foreign aid proposal 
could be slashed $500 million through 
economies in military purchasing. They 
were not much more impressed when he 
listed as his rock-bottom figures $2.8 
billion for mutual defense, another $1.08 
billion for economic aid. Word leaked out 
that Georgia’s powerful Richard Russell 
had congratulated the President on the 
foreign aid trimming and broadly implied 
that this might prove that the budget 
was still vulnerable in other areas. 

Short of War. Ike was in no mood for 
compromise next day when he addressed 
by telephone hookup a meeting of South- 
érn Republicans at Louisville. He offered 
brief praise for a worthy accomplishment ; 
i.e., the G.O.P. national ticket last fall 
carried 44 of the South’s 57 most popu- 
lous counties. But this was not enough. 
“Unfortunately,” lectured the chief of the 
party, “we did not have candidates in 65 
of the 114 congressional districts last year. 
I suggest as one of your goals for 1958 
the correction of this situation.”’ Another 
goal; to understand the nature of the 
controversy upsetting the G.O.P. “All of 
us want a smaller budget,” said the Presi- 
dent. “But it costs a lot of money to 
preserve our security and to wage peace.” 

The President’s new offensive came 


* Gallup last week reported that 67% of the 
voters think Ike is doing a good job. The figure 
is down 5% since March—but is still higher 
than the averages of either Franklin D. Roose- 
velt (63%) or Harry Truman (46%). . 
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none too soon, for the flap over the budg- 
et had signaled a remarkably resolute re- 
bellion against the whole Eisenhower pro- 
gram by the G.O.P. Old Guard (see box). 
Also with each passing day Congressmen 
were getting themselves committed to 
new budget cuts and—in the absence of 
any public clamor in defense of Ike’s pro- 
gram—taking up political positions from 
which retreat might be difficult. 


New Battle of Gettysburg 


Like any proper British officer, Field 
Marshal Viscount Montgomery of El Ala- 
mein has a passing tactical knowledge of 
the Battle of Gettysburg. But for West 
Pointer Dwight Eisenhower, the Confed- 
eracy’s high-water mark holds more than 
passing fascination. Ike first refought 
Gettysburg 40 years ago while stationed 
at nearby Camp Colt as a tank-corps cap- 
tain. He has fought it since from his farm 
close by the field where the Confederates 
made their final desperate charge. Last 
week, carrying out a three-year promise, 
he took Old Comrade in Arms Montgom- 
ery out to fight it again. 

At Culp’s Hill, a key point of the Un- 
ion defenses, Monty led Ike 70 feet up an 
observation tower (puffed Ike’s physi- 
cian, Major General Howard Snyder, who 
trailed them: “They're giving my patient 
a workout. He'll probably be criticized by 
the doctors”). Together the old soldiers 
studied rolling terrain to the northeast 
where Confederate Cavalryman Jeb Stu- 
art maneuvered (on the way down from 





Carlisle) ineffectually while the battle 
raged. “Lee was let down by Stuart.” said 
Ike in disapproval. “What beat Stuart 
was his love of headlines.” Montgomery 
was visibly unimpressed by Confederate 
attempts to crack the Union right at the 
hill. “I shouldn’t have fought the battle 
that way myself,” he said. Grinned his 
World War II commander: “If you had, 
I'd have sacked you.” 

"Monstrous, Monstrous." Quick to no- 
tice detail, Montgomery commented that 
Union General George Sears Greene had 
been immortalized in stone wearing his 
spurs upside down, was relieved to dis- 
cover that Union Commander George G. 
Meade wore his spurs correctly. But 
Meade came in for sharper criticism. “He 
was not very sure of what he was doing,” 
said Monty. “He was not sure of himself.” 
Ike explained that Meade assumed com- 
mand only two days before the battle. 
“He didn’t know the plans.” 

Standing on Little Round Top, a hill 
that anchored the southern end of the 
Union line, Ike and Monty agreed that 
Pickett’s famous charge across nearly a 
mile of open fields exposed to Union guns 
had been ill-advised. “Gosh, look at that, 
just look at that,” said the President, as 
he studied a map. “Why you'd go across 
that, I don’t know. I just don’t know.” 
Said Monty crisply: “Monstrous thing. It 
was an absolutely monstrous thing.” Said 
Ike of Robert E. Lee, who ordered the 
charge: “You can't imagine what was on 
his mind.” : 


Political Pressure. By battle’s end, 
Montgomery of Alamein had some sharp 
words for both Civil War generals (the 
day before, at a luncheon speech in Balti- 
more, he announced that he would have 
fired them both). His estimate of the 
North’s Meade: “He let that guy get 
away.” As for Lee: “Lee did the worst job 
of command on that day.” But the Presi- 
dent, who firmly believes that Lee fought 
the Battle of Gettysburg because of politi- 
cal pressure from Richmond, was willing 
to forgive. “Looking at us,” he said, “they 
might have criticized the way we fought 
our battles.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Diplomats at Work 


Both on Capitol Hill and in the trouble 
spots around the world, the Administra- 
tion last week was fighting the battle for 
U.S. foreign-policy objectives. During the 
week U.S. diplomats: 

@ Urged the Senate, despite mounting 
opposition by Old Guard Republicans, to 
ratify the 80-nation treaty’ to create an 
International Atomic Energy Agency, key 
element in Ike’s 1953 atoms-for-peace 
proposal before the United Nations. 
Among the objections: approval would 
involve the U.S. in a giant “giveaway” of 
atomic secrets; Red China might be ex- 
pected to join and benefit, etc. Secretary 
of State Dulles, in appearances before 
two Senate committees, flatly denied the 
charges and warned the Senators that re- 
jection of the program—‘“a native Ameri- 
can product” that has “caught the imagi- 
nation of the world’’—would be “disas- 
trous” to U.S. prestige and influence. 

@ Announced, as the West German Bund- 
estag called on the U.S., Britain and 
Russia to suspend nuclear-weapons test- 
ing, that observers from 47 nations (not 
including India, the U.S.S.R. or its satel- 
lites) had been invited to witness a series 
of “low-yield” (tactical) nuclear-weapons 
shots in Nevada starting May 16. Pur- 
pose: “To familiarize them with U.S. 
testing policies and operations, especially 
safety procedures.” 

@ Got a report on the two-month, 15- 
nation Mideast tour of Ike Doctrine Sales- 
man James P. Richards (Toe, May 13): 
Of the $200 million made available to 
the doctrine for emergency Mideast aid, 
said Ambassador Richards, he had pledged 
$120 million on the spot—slightly more 
than half of it for economic assistance, 
the rest for “guns, tanks and things of 
that kind,” which will be rushed to the 
area. Richards’ report was followed by a 
complaint from Tunisian Premier Habib 
Bourguiba, who had accepted $3,000,000 
in Eisenhower Doctrine economic aid, but 
was nettled by Richards’ refusal to grant 
military aid—thus indicating the U.S. still 
regards independent Tunisia as a “French 
sphere of influence.” 

@ Announced, in a_ statement which 
brought a yell*of indignation from Red 
China, that the U.S. was sending an Air 
Force unit equipped with Matador mis- 
siles to Formosa to beef up the National- 
ist Chinese defenses (see Fore1GN News). 
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INVESTIGATIONS 
His Majesty the Wheel 


Untangling the knotted skein of corrup- 
tion that spewed from the power reel of 
Teamster Boss Dave Beck, the select Sen- 
ate committee investigating labor rack- 
eteering has turned up some devastating 
evidence. Even so, many a rank-and-file 
teamster could still tell himself that Good 
Old Dave had the boys’ interests at heart, 
no matter what he did. Last week, as the 
hearings took on a new reel. Good Old 
Dave turned out to be Bad Old Dave for 
even the toughest teamster. Reason: tes- 
timony plainly showed that Dave 1) used 
the Teamsters, whenever it suited his 
money-hungry whims, as a useful adjunct 
to Dave Beck’s business enterprises, and 
2) cheated the widow of an honored 
union official in his relentless pursuit of 
a few easy bucks. 

As the week’s hearings began, Dave 
himself sat down in the committee room, 
rolled out about 30 Fifth Amendment 
pleas in 32 minutes. But if Dave was not 
talking, his former business associates were 
—and what they had to say should have 
made Dave leap out of his expensive lizard- 
skin shoes, The talkers: 

Irving J. Levine, tight-lipped president 
of K & L Beverage Co., told how he and 
Beck sweet-talked St. Louis’ Anheuser- 
Busch into giving Levine’s company the 
sole distributorship of Budweiser in Seat- 
tle, and later in other areas of Beck's do- 
main of Washington and Alaska. Then, 
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BANKER HEDLUND 


Sadder but richer. 


said Levine, Dave Beck Jr. and a partner 
each put up $24,§00 for a total of 49% in- 
terest in K & L, and Dave Jr. became 
vice president of the company. Two years 
later, Mrs. Dave Beck Sr, paid Levine 
$40,000 for a 40% interest ina K & L 
liquor-distributing organization. 

But Dave Sr., continued Levine, tried 
to run the show. “He asked that his son be 
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appointed president of the company. Dur- 
ing the course of the discussion, Mr. Beck 
got quite angry, and I refused to go 
along with his demands. [But then] I 
received a call from my brother [saying 
that the Teamsters] refused to unload 
this particular truckload of whisky. So I 
mentioned it to Mr. Beck. And Mr. Beck 
says, ‘Well, you see what I mean, Levine, 
you don’t get along very good with the 
members of Local 174, and my family is 
stockholders in your company. We have 
got to protect our interest.’ ” 

Since another part of that interest en- 
tailed a loan—for which Beck was a 
guarantor—to Levine’s company from 
Seattle’s First National Bank, Levine saw 
what Dave meant. “I asked Mr. Beck, 
‘Well, you win, what do you want?’ He 
said, ‘I would like to have my son as 
president of the company and to have 
him have the complete say-so of drivers 
and of trucks.’ So I agreed. That is what 
I had to do.” Junior promptly became 
K & L’s president, and next day the 
whisky truck was unloaded. Then there 
was the time, too, when Dave Sr. decreed 
that Dave Jr. was to receive 5¢ on every 
case of “Bud” sold in the Alaska terri- 
tory, but no less than $1,000 a month. 
When Levine squawked, Old Dave po- 
litely upped the ante to $1,000 minimum, 
plus 5¢ a case. 

John L. Wilson, Anheuser-Busch execu- 
tive vice president, reluctantly discussed 
the extent to which his company suffered 
under Dave Beck’s heavy hand for the 
sake of an assumed guarantee of labor 
peace implied by Beck control—despite 
the fact that Anheuser-Busch always re- 
tains the power to cancel any of its dis- 
tributorships without notice. Interoffice 
memos referred to Dave Jr. as “a spoilt 
child,” to Old Dave as “His Majesty the 
Wheel.” Even so, Old Dave was handy to 
have around. Wilson admitted that he got 
Beck to intervene on the brewery’s behalf 
in a union jurisdictional fight over the 
construction of an Anheuser-Busch Los 
Angeles plant. Wilson also once consulted 
with Dave on the subject of the attitude 
of Anheuser-Busch competitors in Cali- 
fornia who were about to enter contract 
negotiations with the Teamsters Union. 
Finally the brewery got its fill of Dave, 
advanced Levine $112,500 in credit with 
which to buy out the Beck family. 

Donol Hedlund, a respected and influ- 
ential Seattle mortgage banker, flushed 
deeply, swallowed hard, spun the saddest 
yarn of all. With Joseph McEvoy, the 
nephew of Beck’s wife, and one other as- 
sociate, Hedlund established the National 
Mortgage Co., thanks partly to the $35,- 
000 contribution from Uncle Dave to Mc- 
Evoys Then Hedlund, Beck and Team- 
ster Lawyer Simon Wampold organized an 
outfi® called the Investment Co., which 
drew*brokerage commissins on Teamster 
money invested by Beck. Through the 
mortgage company, Beck put a tidy 
$9,000,000 in Teamster funds into mort- 
gages, and through this company, Beck’s 
family profited handsomely. 

Within this interlocking framework, by 
Hedlund’s painful testimony, Beck pulled 
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his worst on a Teamster’s widow. Ray 
Leheney was a union official and long- 
time friend of Beck. After Leheney’s 
death, Beck first collected nearly $80,000 
in assessments and contributions from 
union members to form the Ray Leheney 
Memorial Fund for the benefit of Mrs. 
Leheney. Then, as the trustee of the 
Teamster funds, he “loaned” the National 
Mortgage Co. $71,407, with which he and 
Hedlund bought contracts at a discount. 
After some $10,000 in payments had been 
made on the principal, they “sold” the 
contracts to Dave Beck, now acting as 
trustee of the Ray Leheney Memorial 
Fund, for $71,607; scored an easy profit 
of more than $11,000 for Hedlund and 
Beck, and left the widow no wiser. 
Fred Loomis, disillusioned Seattle in- 
vestment counselor, whom Beck hired as 
an adviser for Teamster investment, ex- 
plained that little by little he got the wind 
of Dave's shenanigans, advised him more 
than once that it was time to straighten 
out his affairs. At length he fired off a 
“Dear Dave” letter: “There has been 
talk of your receiving a kickback [from 
a building loan in Honolulu with Team- 
ster funds], the plain implication being 
that this was in accordance with a pat- 
tern. I am sure that your fiduciary duty 
has never been sufficiently impressed upon 
your mind. Accept my resignation.” 
” Beck, explained Loomis to the commit- 
tee, “was extremely angry because I had 
stood up to him and treated him like he 
was just an ordinary mortal. He might be 
a big wheel, but as far as I was concerned, 
he was just a hubcap. He said that nobody 
was going to tell him [what to do]—that 
his conscience was going to be his guide.” 
In the shocked hearing room, Fred 
Loomis’ statement brought an incredu- 
lous gasp from Committee Chairman 
John McClellan. “His conscience?” he 
asked. Replied Loomis with utter finality: 
“His conscience.” " 
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MANNERS & MORALS 
Who's Listening? 

Californians had a good case of Orwel- 
lian creeps. While no Big Brother was 
watching them, they had flatly been 
warned that almost everyone else was—or 
could be—listening. The state senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, hoping to draft 20th 
century laws to cope with ingenious in- 
vasions of privacy, set many a Californi- 
an on his ear with a report on a lengthy 
study of electronic eavesdropping and 
wiretapping, found that for all the bene- 
fits of electronic enterprise there have 
also been some disturbing developments. 
Among them: 

@ Small, high-quality microphones that 
will pick up conversations anywhere in a 
normal-sized room and carry them—either 
through undetectable, hairlike wires or ra- 


@ A “shotgun” microphone (see cut) that 
can be aimed at a point up to several hun- 
dred yards away, pick up even a hushed 
conversation. Fair game: conversations in 
a nearby house. a skyscraper across the 
street, a boat on a lake. Best protection 
against the shotgun: talk behind closed 
windows. 

Much of the testimony came from pri- 
vate investigators and equipment manu- 
facturers, who were reluctant to be too 
specific about their clientele. Nonetheless, 
in closed-door testimony, the committee 
learned that some companies employ the 
devices to listen in on what their em- 
ployees are saying in rest rooms, company 
dining rooms and elsewhere in the plant. 
In Los Angeles some used-car dealers bug 
rooms where prospective car purchasers 
are left with their wives; thus the sales- 
man can pick up tips for a new pitch by 
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“SHOTGUN” MIKE IN ACTION 
Close the windows and lock the doors. 


dio transmission—to receivers or record- 
ers that may be located in the next room 
or a car a block or two away. 

@ Pocket microphone and recorder units 
so tiny and effective that they may be op- 
erated undetected in an ordinary brief- 
case; é.g., a private eye could’ plant the 
briefcase in a conference room, pick it up 
at the end of the day and listen to as 
much as five hours of tape transcription. 
So-called wireless microphones packed 
into transmitters no bigger than a pack of 
cigarettes and so sensitive that they can 
pick up whispers in an average room, 
transmit them by radio to receiving and 
recording equipment hundreds of feet 
away. The wireless mike can operate as 
long as four days without running down. 
q@ A wireless unit that can be hidden in a 
car to pick up conversation as well as 
to record and transmit signals reporting 
the starts, stops and changes of direction; 
the signals are picked up by another car 
following several blocks behind. 
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listening to the family discussion of who 
likes what and how much the family 
budget will stand. 

One expert related just how serious elec- 
tronic warfare can get. An attorney who 
had learned that his opponent planned to 
introduce into court the tape recording of 
a secret meeting carried a powerful, bat- 
tery-operated electromagnet into court in 
his briefcase. He placed his briefcase near 
the opposition lawyer’s tape. The magnet 
erased the recording, left the rival attorney 
with a blank tape and blank expression 
when he got up to play the evidence. 


ARMED FORCES 


Patchwork Raises 

How're you gonna keep the boys in 
uniform after they’ve seen high-pay help- 
wanted ads? Ever since Korea, that has 
been the U.S. armed forces’ multibillion- 
dollar-a-year question, Cooks, truck drivers, 
and professional privates re-enlist at a 





brisk rate, but such specialists as radar and 
missile technicians usually get out when 
their first hitches are up, taking along with 
them into better-paid civilian jobs the 
expensive training that the U.S. Govern- 
ment has given them. 

Last week Defense Secretary Charles 
Erwin Wilson issued an order designed to 
make military service a bit more attrac- 
tive to skilled enlisted men. Highly quali- 
fied technicians—about 350,000 men in 
all—will get “proficiency” boosts of one 
or two pay grades ($12 to $50 a month) 
without stepping up in military grade. 

Too Many Cooks. Apart from tech- 
nicians who thought they would qualify 
for the raises, nobody seemed very happy 
about the Wilson order. Missouri's Demo- 
cratic Senator Stuart Symington, onetime 
Secretary of the Air Force, rapped it as 
“patchwork.” Less publicly, Pentagon brass 
agreed with him. Trying to solve the nag- 
ging re-enlistment problem with so skimpy 
a measure seemed like trying to bail out 
a leaky rowboat with a beer can. What 
the military leaders wanted to see was 
adoption of the newly released Cordiner 
report, a thoughtful pay-revision plan 
drawn up by a military-civilian advisory 
committee chaired by General Electric's 
President Ralph J. Cordiner. Disappointed 
with Wilson’s pay-boost directive, Cor- 
diner warned him in a letter last week 
that “benefits cannot be achieved by half 
measures which adopt the terminology but 
kill the substance of the recommenda- 
tions.” The substance: 

@ Widen pay gaps between ranks so as to 
give able men more incentive to seek pro- 
motion and to stay in service. Under the 
Cordiner plan, privates and second lieu- 
tenants would get the same base pay as 
now, but a master sergeant’s base pay 
would rise from $206 a month to $300 
and a colonel’s from $592 to $850. 
@ Abolish the moss-backed longevity sys- 
tem under which a sway-backed corporal 
with 24 years of service can collect more 
on payday than an ambitious, youthful 
master sergeant. 

@ Establish a “proficiency pay” system 
(as Wilson did last week), and create 
two new enlisted pay grades above the 
present ones so that top noncoms could 
qualify for proficiency pay. Wilson's di- 
rective left master sergeants and chief 
petty officers, already in the top pay grade, 
with no hope for proficiency raises. 

@ Improve the quality and efficiency of 
personnel, e.g., by refusing re-enlistment 
to yardbirds and retraining some of the 
too many cooks to do more vital duty. 

Too Much Money. The real killer of 
the Cordiner report’s substance was not 
Secretary Wilson but the great 1957 cut- 
that-budget brouhaha. Wilson himself ap- 
proved much of the Cordiner plan, sent 
a modified version of it to the Bureau of 
the Budget for approval. Budget Director 
Percival Brundage, boggling at the price 
tag of roughly $250 million in fiscal 1958, 
turned down all pay boosts except the 
comparatively cheap ($50 million) pro- 
ficiency raises. Cordiner & Co. claim that 
adoption of the total program would save 
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$s billion a year by 1962, notably by 
upping re-enlistment of skilled technicians 
and thereby cutting the high cost of con- 
stantly training new men. But 1962 sav- 
ings do not help balance the 1958 budget. 

Bucking cut-that-budget pressures, Mis- 
souri’s Symington and Arizona’s Republi- 
can Senator Barry Goldwater (an Air 
Force Reserve colonel) co-sponsored a 
bill to make the Cordiner recommenda- 
tions the law of the land. Military leaders 
hope the bill passes. So does Ralph Cor- 
diner. And so, probably, does “Engine 
Charlie’ Wilson, 


CITIES 


Oasis of Tolerance 

In many a Deep South city, a mayor 
who addresses Negro gatherings as “Ladies 
and Gentlemen,” who puts Negroes on 
the police force and orders the Parks De- 
partment to let Negroes play golf on mu- 
nicipal courses, could be listed as a po- 
tential political suicide. Atlanta’s Mayor 
William Berry Hartsfield has done all 
these things—and many more like them. 
He ordered city employees to use “Dear 
Mr. Jones” instead of “Dear Jim” in an- 
swering letters from Negroes. In 1951 he 
approved of a national convention of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People in Atlanta, fur- 
nished a police honor escort from and to 
the airport for a visiting Negro dignitary, 
Diplomat Ralph Bunche. Last week, nev- 
ertheless, Bill Hartsfield, 67, won his sixth 
term as mayor, narrowly beating out a 
rival for the Democratic nomination in 
Atlanta's biggest mayoralty vote (one- 
third Negro). In Georgia the Democratic 
primary victory means election. 

Hartsfield keeps winning elections be- 
cause of special qualities—both his and 
Atlanta’s. He is a shrewd political show- 
man, rarely misses the ‘chance to make a 
speech, once delighted his audience by 
conducting a symphony orchestra with a 
Confederate flag. He is also an able ad- 
ministrator who gets a lot of public works 
built and yet manages to keep his budg- 
ets balanced. Thriving Atlanta, thickly 
infiltrated with migrants from the North, 
is still a Jim Crow city, but is on the 
whole ashamed of the violent racial preju- 
dice that is the stock in trade of such 
wool-hat-minded Georgia politicos as Her- 
man Talmadge and Governor Marvin 
Griffin. The powerful editorial voice of 
the Atlanta Constitution (circ. 192,520) 
does not hesitate to speak up for Negro 
rights, and it found no difficulty in back- 
ing Mayor Hartsfield for re-election. 

Last week, besides endorsing Mayor 
Hartsfield, thousands of white Atlantans 
showed their independence in a citywide 
vote by voting for two Negro office seek- 
ers. Atlanta University’s longtime Presi- 
dent Rufus Clement, 56, beating out a 
white contender, was re-elected to the 
board of education, although the white- 
supremacy camp (which argued that 
Clement won the seat by accident the 
first time) tirelessly reminded voters that 
he is a Negro. Insurance Dealer Theodore 
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Hugh Stovall—Atlonte Journal 
ATLANTA'S HARTSFIELD 
A letter for Mr. Jones. 


Morton Alexander, 48, first Negro to run 
for alderman in Atlanta since 1871, fin- 
ished a close second with two white can- 
didates against him, stands an outside 
chance of winning a top-two runoff next 
week. After what he considered a moral 
victory, Alexander paid high tribute to 
Bill Hartsfield: “As I listened to the re- 
turns, my heart was beating faster for 
him than it was for me.” 


Uplift for the Grande Dame 


Elected mayor of New Orleans in 1946, 
deLesseps Story Morrison took one good 
look at that provocative grande dame 
among U.S. cities and made a worried 
diagnosis: the old lady was dangerously 


+ b *) 
James W. Guillot 
New Or.eans’ Morrison 
A cure for municipal thrombosis. 





ill with municipal thrombosis, high blood 
pressure and cancer. Morrison set out to 
cure all three and rejuvenate her as well. 
Last week, celebrating his eleventh anni- 
versary as mayor by dedicating an eleven- 
story, $8,000,000, glass-and-class city hall, 
“Chep” Morrison, 45, proudly and proper- 
ly declared his girl well out of danger and 
enjoying a new uplift from skyline to 
dockside. 

“Our thrombosis.” Morrison explains, 
“was the traffic strangulation caused by 
five separate railroad stations, 144 grade 
crossings, the five-mile-long New Basin 
Canal with its lift bridges. Hypertension 
was the pressure on the downtown nzve 
center because of a lack of parking space 
and too great a concentration of people 
in a few buildings. The third of the mu- 
nicipal ailments was the slum cancer.” 

Big Dose. Looking around for assist- 
ants to help him in the cure, Morrison 
found most New Orleans businessmen 
painfully aware of the illness, anxious to 
help, and even ready to accept the cost in 
time and taxes of the medicines he pre- 
scribed. The New Orleans antidote: 

@ A $57 million union terminal program 
to replace the five antiquated depots with 
one modern station, eliminate 144 grade 
crossings. 

@ Widening of 39 boulevards to speed 
traffic into the city, and filling the unused 
New Basin Canal which slowed crosstown 
traffic. 

@ Demolition of the worst 1,500 of New 
Orleans’ 42,000 substandard buildings to 
make way for an eleven-acre civic center 
that will include, beside the new city hall, 
a Supreme Court building (due for com- 
pletion this fall), a public library, a state 
office building and a civil court. 

@ Replacement of 9,500 other slum units 
with federal housing projects, rejuvena- 
tion of 15,000 more by a coordinated mu- 
nicipal program in which the city per- 
suaded slum landlords to make repairs, 
took legal action when persuasion failed. 
@ Construction of a $65 million canti- 
lever bridge across the Mississippi to 
New Orleans’ undeveloped West Bank, 
fulfilling a century-old New Orleans 
dream of bridging the river. 

@ Creation of an assembly center by 
adding a sports arena and opera house- 


concert hall to the present municipal 
auditorium. i 
New Maxim. Morrison’s medicine 


has attracted industry to New Orleans, 
prompted private capital to construct 25 
major buildings in eleven years, raised 
property values in once dilapidated areas 
from gs¢ a square foot to $25. But it has 
done something even more important. 
Morrison next year is an odds-on favorite 
to win a fourth term, is being talked 
about as a potential governor of Louisiana 
or U.S. Senator. His success demonstrates 
a political maxim that last-hurrahing 
wardheelers across the U.S. are rapidly 
learning: a hard-nosed, hard-pushed pro- 
gram of municipal reconstruction can do 
more than patronage, back-scratching or 
the food basket to put a modern-day 
mayor on the road to political success. 
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ATOMIC AGE 
The Nuclear Heat 


Harold Steele, a retired poultry farmer 
of 63 who lives in the lovely Malvern 
Hills of western England, last week kissed 
his wife and three children goodbye and 
set off, full of zealot’s fire, ready to risk 
his life. 

His plan: to get aboard the “peace 
fleet” that the Japan Council Against 
Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs proposes 
to send into the danger area when Brit- 
ain explodes its first hydrogen bomb at 
Qhristmas Island this summer. “TI willing- 
ly sacrifice myself to prove to the world 
the horror of this devilish thing,” he de- 
clared to reporters. Warned that the peace 
fleet may not sail for lack of funds, Steele 
replied: ‘Then I will sail alone into the 
Christmas Island area. Or perhaps I could 
get some vessel to drop me on an atoll in 
the area, where I could sit out the tests 
and if necessary die in them.” Said his 
wife: “I feel the same as a soldier’s wife 
when the soldier goes away. It has got to 
be done.” 

Doubt for Posterity? Last week the 
British government was belabored by in- 
creasingly shrill protests against its bomb 
tests. Twenty-three women dressed in 
mourning “for the thousands of people 
already affected by H-bomb explosions 
and for the thousands that will be in the 
future,” called at ro Downing Street to 
hand a protest to Prime Minister Mac- 
millan, then trudged off to the House of 
Commons to buttonhole members. In the 
House of Lords, Laborite peers cited the 
estimate of Nobel Prize Chemist Linus 
Pauling of California’s Institute of Tech- 
nology that 1,000 people would die of 
leukemia as a result of the fallout of the 
Christmas Island explosion. Earl Attlee, 
Labor's former Prime Minister now in the 
House of Lords, said, “Some scientists 
think we are going to poison the upper 
atmosphere and destroy future genera- 
tions, and some do not. I would like to 
give the benefit of doubt to posterity. I 
do not think it is so urgent that we should 
have the bomb in the next few months.” 

In answer, crusty Viscount Cherwell, 
famed physicist and Churchill's chief sci- 
entific adviser during World War II, 
scathingly denounced the protesters as 
“hysterical people.” Said Cherwell: ‘This 
sort of thing has become particularly ob- 
noxious since universally respected figures 
such as the Pope and Dr. Schweitzer have 
been persuaded to intervene. How they 
can allow themselves to be taken in by 
the inaccurate propaganda of the friends 
of Russia is hard to understand.” The 
facts are, said Cherwell, that “the num- 
ber of gamma rays we get from the radio- 
active materials in the walls of our houses 
is 50 times greater than the amount to 
which we are exposed by the nuclear tests. 
If the protagonists of stopping the tests 
had any logic in their being, they ought 
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to tell us all to go and live in tents.” 

As if on cue, both Houses of the Soviet 
Parliament voted (1,347 to 0) to ask the 
U.S. Congress and the British Parliament 
to set up a joint committee to seek ways 
to ban all nuclear tests immediately. 

Duty & Danger. The Communists were 
doing all they could to prod, but the con- 
cern was not all of Communist contriving 
and reflected a deeper worry by conscien- 
tious people. In a front-page editorial, the 
Vatican's L’Osservatore Romano declared 
stiffly that the Pope “speaks in the name 
of God the Maker, whose vital gift his 
creatures must not squander, not even to 
diminish the danger of global war.”’ When 
science is in doubt, “it is the duty of phi- 
lanthropists or simply of humanitarians 
to recommend abstention.” Under heavy 


International 


Haroip STEELE & WIFE 
Ready to die to moke his point. 


pressure of an impending national elec- 
tion and a vociferous opposition which is 
stirring up the nuclear issue, West Ger- 
many’s Chancellor Konrad Adenauer him- 
self proposed and got the Bundestag to 
pass last week a resolution calling on the 
world’s atomic powers to halt tests “for 
a limited time.” 

Even if it came with ill grace from the 
Russians to talk against nuclear tests 
while the dust was still settling from five 
explosions of their own, the whole uproar 
was plainly embarrassing to Prime Minis- 
ter Harold Macmillan’s government. The 
British have spent millions of pounds de- 
veloping their first hydrogen weapon, and 
are determined to set off at least one. At 
week's end they got support when Pauling 
was countered by another U.S. Nobel 
Prizewinner, the University of California’s 
Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, who has been 
acting as scientific consultant to the U.S. 
disarmament negotiators in London. 
Branding the fears “a lot of nonsense,” 





Lawrence declared flatly: “No one is go- 
ing to be hurt by the tests being carried 
out by Britain and the U.S.; the radiation 
is so infinitesimal afterward that there 
can’t possibly be any ill effects,” 


The Atom & the Potato 


Little as he may have sought the dis- 
tinction, no man in recent years has done 
so much to stimulate European progress 
as Gamal Abdel Nasser. Living luxurious- 
ly on the memory of the day when Brit- 
ain and Western Europe between them 
produced three-quarters of the world’s 
industrial energy, most Europeans com- 
placently accepted the fact that Britain 
must import 12% of her total energy 
requirements and Western Europe nearly 
a quarter. But when Egypt’s Nasser seized 
the Suez, he forced all Europe to face 
up to the significance of these imports: 
Europe had lost her industrial independ- 
ence and, with it, much of her power 
and security. 

Shortly after the Suez invasion, and 
quite independent of it, Europe’s Little 
Six, the Euratom countries,* set up a 
committee of three experts to study Eu- 
rope’s future energy supply. Last week 
the three brought in a surprisingly bold 
20-page report. 

By implication they went far beyond 
U.N. Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold, who recently suggested that “an 
appreciable proportion’’ of Europe's 
power needs could be met by better inte- 
gration of hydroelectric and other con- 
ventional power sources. Europe today 
abounds in such schemes, including one 
for an interchange of electricity between 
Britain and France by submarine cable 
(Britain's peak load occurs at 8 a.m., 
France's at noon). Even if all these 
schemes were exploited to the fullest, 
warned the three experts, the six Euro- 
pean nations would have to double their 
fuel imports within ten years, treble them 
within 20. 

The answer is the atom—which, de- 
clared France’s Louis Armand, one of the 
three, “will change our way of life just 
as much as the introduction of the pota- 
to.” Noting that Britain has already 
launched a nuclear-energy program which 
by the end of 1965 will be producing 
roughly a quarter of Britain’s electricity, 
the three experts said that the Euratom 
countries must do likewise. Since their 
population is three times Britain’s, their 
target must be substantially greater. They 
called for 15 million kw. of nuclear elec- 
tricity by 1967. 

To meet their ambitious target, the 
six nations must first ratify the Euratom 
Treaty, and then ante up more than $6 
billion, Even so, a decade hence, Europe, 
said the three. will still be far from self- 
sufficient in power. 


* West Germany, France, Italy and the Bene- 
lux nations. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
The Princess & the Pianist 


She was a princess of the Swedish blood 
royal, he was a poor but honest piano 
player. They met in a London nightclub 
where he was a paid performer. He pro- 
posed, and she accepted. But the princess’ 
mother forbade the marriage, and the 
lovers sadly parted. 

The story was old as Grimm and as 
new as television. It all began when 
22-year-old Princess Margaretha, grand- 
daughter of Sweden’s King Gustaf VI 
Adolf, went to London last fall to brush 
up her English. The princess did not stay 
with her distant relatives at Buckingham 
Palace, but boarded at $14 a week with 
the family of an old friend in Hampstead. 
She took an unpaid training job as a thera- 
pist in a London hospital, traveled to and 
from work on the underground. May- 
fair, which had seen its share of for- 
eign princesses, liked but was not dazzled 
by shy, willowy, fresh-faced Margaretha. 
“She was a nice person—very agreeable 
always, you know—but not tremendously 
smart inher clothes or anything like 
that,” said one acquaintance. 

Innocent Affair. One day last fall Mar- 
garetha and some friends dropped in at 
the Casanova Club, one of the upholstered 
haunts of the Princess Margaret set. 
There, playing a lively jazz piano, was 
25-year-old Robin Douglas-Home. Tall, 
blond and thinly handsome, Robin was no 
ordinary pianist. He was nephew of the 
Earl of Home, who is currently the Tory 
leader in the House of Lords. Robin is a 
close friend of that young cutup, the Duke 
of Kent, and a frequent escort of his 
sister Princess Alexandra. After five years 
as an officer in the Seaforth Highlanders, 
Robin was training to be an advertising 
copywriter by day (at $40 a week), work- 
ing as a pianist at night (at $84 a week). 
Soon Robin was taking Margaretha to 
dinner; once, dressed as Little Jack Horn- 
er, he took Margaretha (dressed as Little 
Red Riding Hood) to a ball sponsored 
by Princess Margaret. When Robin moved 
over to the cocktail bar at the posh 
Berkeley Hotel, Margaretha came and lis- 
tened until he finished his 7-to-9-o’clock 
stint. Early this year he wrote her mother 
Princess Sibylla, asking for Margaretha’s 
hand. Margaretha abruptly returned to 
her palace in Sweden. 

Last week the London press got wind 
of the story of the princess and the piano 
player and spread it all over their front 
pages. In Stockholm, Baron Carl-Reinhold 
von Essen, Master of the Royal House- 
hold, made a formal statement: “It was 
a little innocent affair in London, as so 
often happens between young people, 
and the whole matter was declared ended 
with the Princess Sibylla’s reply to the 
Englishman’s letter of proposal. This reply 
was very polite but definite. The proposal 
was, from the Swedish viewpoint, to be 
considered impossible.” 

Two Years. This snooty reply satis- 
fied no one in either country. The people 
plainly were on the side of love. In Brit- 
ain, the thwarted romance of Princess 
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International 
PRINCESS MARGARETHA 


Four hundred and fifty years ago, he wouldn't have looked. 


Margaret and Group Captain Peter Town- 
send was echoed in the caption of the 
most-talked-about cartoon of the week: 
“Oh, don’t say we're going to have to go 
through it all over again in Swedish!” 
The suggestion that Douglas-Home was 
not socially acceptable bridled many. 
Sneered the Daily Express: “The Berna- 
dottes are of good French middle-class 
origin, and have been royal since 181o.* 
The Homes have been noble since 1473.” 
Even the Swedish Morgon-Tidningen 
agreed: “Four hundred and fifty years ago 
an Earl of Home would not even have 
looked at a Bernadotte.” 

Baron von Essen quickly shifted 
ground. It was only, it seemed, a question 
of money. Said he: “We cannot imagine 
her living in a tiny flat in London and 
waiting at home every night while her 
husband goes out to play a piano for a 
living. Think of your own Princess Mar- 
garet. You would not like that; nor would 
we. It might be different if Mr. Douglas- 
Home were a Schubert or a Beethoven.” 
Princess Margaretha herself, he explained, 
has no major income of her own. He con- 
cluded: “If and when these practical ob- 
stacles are removed, the Swedish royal 
house has no objection to a union—pro- 
vided the Princess still is interested.” Old 
King Gustaf himself issued a statement 
saying, “The King has not imposed any 
ban on the marriage in question.” 

In London, young Robin firmly refused 
a handsome offer from a Stockholm res- 
taurant for his piano-playing services, 
another at $1,000 a week from a Manhat- 
tan nightclub, dreamily played Our Love 


% Jean Baptiste Bernadotte, a marshal in 
Napoleon’s army, married Désirée Clary, the 
Marseille girl who was Napoleon’s first love. 
When Sweden found itself without an heir to the 
throne in 1810, the Riksdag chose Bernadotte, 
partly to appease Napoleon, partly because 
Bernadotte had made a good impression as an 
adversary by his kindness to Swedish prisoners. 


Is Here to Stay for the Berkeley's patrons, 
called Sweden three times long-distance, 
and confided to friends that Margaretha 
had said she would marry him if after 
two years they were still in love. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Artful Trap 


In recent weeks British and U.S. diplo- 
mats in Czechoslovakia have had the un- 
comfortable feeling that they were being 
followed. Two weeks ago the Foreign Min- 
istry proudly produced results: British 
Air Attaché Group Captain Cedric Mas- 
terman and U.S. Air Attaché Colonel D.E. 
Teberg, they said, had been “apprehend- 
ed” in a “clearly demarcated forbidden 
military zone.” 

In separate answering notes, the U.S. 
and British ambassadors told what really 
happened. One sunny afternoon Group 
Captain Masterman and Colonel Teberg, 
out for a picnic in the countryside, were 
driving along the main highway north of 
Prague in Masterman’s car. At a cross- 
roads near Milovice they were stopped 
by a military policeman and directed to 
turn off down a side road that bordered 
on an airfield. About 500 yds. down the 
road, Masterman found his progress 
blocked by an army truck planted in the 
middle of the road. He stopped. Before 
he could turn around, another truck drove 
up close behind him, making any move 
impossible. Six soldiers with submachine 
guns appeared and surrounded the car. 
With car and officers pinned there, the 
Czechs briskly towed two twin-engined 
jets as close to the car as they could, 
then ran two tanks up close on the 
other side. Four photographers arrived. 
The blocking trucks were moved back, 
the gun-carrying guards retreated out of 
lens range, and the photographers then 
took photographs of the car against this 
“most studiously arranged background.” 
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RUSSIA 


Power, Sovereignty & Success 

Sovereignty is not a word often used in 
connection with a Soviet citizen. But First 
Party Secretary Nikita Khrushchev used 
it scornfully last week to describe the 
action of “Comrade Maximov,” chairman 
of the Zhdanoy Coke-Chemical works, 
who had built an 8}-ft.-high slag-block 
wall 3,000 ft. long (cost: $50,000) to 
“defend his sovereignty” against the rival 
Azvostal factory, Although Russia’s vast 
socialized industry works for one boss— 
the State—competition between minis- 
tries, divisions and plant managements is 
as intense and as predatory as anything 
to be found in the worst Marxist fantasies 
of the capitalist world. 

Comrade Maximov was a horrible ex- 
ample in Khrushchev’s cautious but 
crucial struggle with the technocrat com- 
missars, who have been demanding less 


interference from boards of bureaucratic 
directors in Moscow, more autonomy in 
their plants and more control over the 
men under them, i.e., more freedom, 
which in Russia can only mean less bother 
with the party hacks. Recently Khru- 
shchev produced a much publicized scheme 
for the decentralization of Soviet industry 
that seemed to answer the demands of the 
technocrat commissars (Time, April 15). 
The Unknown Man. On closer exam- 
ination it was seen that the crafty Nikita 
had struck out 25 key industrial ministries 
in favor of control at regional levels, 
where his party hacks are strongest. 
Among those presumably to be abolished 
was the ministry of Khrushchev’s prede- 
cessor and rival, the Ministry of Electric 
Power Stations, run by Georgy Malenkov, 
who set up and top-managed the Soviet 
industrial might in World War II and pre- 
sumably speaks for the technocrat class. 
It is a comment on the limits of 
Khrushchev’s power (compared with Sta- 
lin’s) that the issue was debated. In the 
Supreme Soviet four Deputies asked for 
changes. A government decree announced 
that Khrushchev’s closest associate, Ni- 
kolai K. Baibakov, chairman of the Gos- 
plan (top planning commission), had been 
demoted and replaced by Iosif I. Kuz- 
min, a complete unknown in the hierarchy 
of Soviet greats. Kuzmin was known only 
to have graduated from engine driver to 
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C 
“WELL, Don’t Just STAND THERE—Set Up Your MInistry!” 


boss of a Moscow experimental produc- 
tion plant. His modest history gave no 
hint of where he stood in the party power 
struggle except that he had been a func- 
tionary in the Moscow party organiza- 
tion (Malenkov’s old stamping ground) 
and that his meteoric rise resembled that 
of many technocrat commissars. In his 
new job he ranks as one of the Soviet 
Union’s six First Deputy Premiers (the 
others: Kaganovich, Mikoyan, Molotov, 
Pervukhin, Saburov). 

Plan Revised. Last week, in a 3-hr.- 
4o-min. speech to the Supreme Soviet, 
Khrushchev admitted that his plan had 
not been all that it seemed. The ‘“shrewd- 
est” assessment had been made by a U.S. 
radio commentator, Nikita said, who had 
described the plan as “bringing centralism 
closer to the spot. Not a lesser but a 
greater degree of centralization.” Stubborn 
Khrushchev did not give up on his plan 
but announced an important revision. Six 
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of the ministries he had planned to dis- 
solve would be kept; four others would be 
preserved by merger. The nature of the 
preserved and merged industries (e.g., 
aviation, shipbuilding, transport, probably 
nuclear development) and the fusion of 
the Ministry of General Machine Building 
into the Ministry of Defense, suggested 
that the army had held out against 
Khrushchev’s plans. Among the ministries 
retained and enlarged: Malenkov’s Min- 
istry of Electric Power Stations. 


THE SATELLITES 
Oldest Profession 


“Tt is evening. The streets of Moscow 
are bright with lights. In the crowds you 
notice suddenly the face of a woman. She 
has an artful smile and a nonchalant man- 
ner. The woman walks slowly along the 
sidewalk and looks men in the eye. Later 
at the police station we meet Nadezhda 
M. She is in no way ashamed. Finally 
she is free, for one cannot put her in jail. 
There is no Specific law.” 

—Moscow Trud 


There is no specific law against prosti- 
tution in the Soviet Union or in the So- 
viet satellite countries, because the found- 
ers of Soviet socialism, Marx, Engels and 
Lenin, held that prostitution was a capi- 
talist evil which simply could not exist 


in their “new system of social justice.” 

Faithful to the dogma of his masters, 
Stalin refused to recognize that prostitu- 
tion flourished in the Soviet Union (he, 
says a recent Communist commentator, 
“professed the famous principle that if 
the facts do not conform to the thesis, 
it is the facts and not the thesis that are 
to blame—and woe to those who point 
out the facts”). When caught, Soviet 
prostitutes are sometimes sent to prison 
camps, but no laws or regulations exist 
under which the embarrassing problem 
can be rationally dealt with. Said Trud 
last February: “Are these women not 
breaking a basic law of Socialism, ‘He 
who does not work does not eat,’ and is 
it not time that steps were taken to 
punish these people?” 

Soaring Syphilis. Trud’s article, one of 
the rare admissions that prostitution does 
indeed exist under Soviet socialism, has 
been echoed in the satellite states. A Hun- 
garian magazine recently asserted that 
there are 10,000 prostitutes in Budapest. 
In Poland, according to Radio Gdansk, 
there are 230,000 professionals. In a sur- 
vey of Communism’s old “ostrich-like pol- 
icy,” Salomon Lastik in Nowa Kultura 
reports that half of the prostitutes in War- 
saw are below 25 years of age and of these 
one in three is not yet 18, proving them 
“a generation which has matured in the 
conditions of the People’s Republic of 
Poland.” Most juvenile prostitutes Lastik 
describes as the victims of “the prudish- 
ness of many persons emphasizing their 
‘socialism.’ He found that “over 80% of 
prostitutes were from working-class or 
peasant families which are pitiless for 
every moral slip. The unfortunate daugh- 
ter is expelled from her home and her fel- 
low workers turn against her.” The syphi- 
lis rate is more than twice what it was in 
Poland three years ago, largely because 
“after the official statement that prosti- 
tution had been liquidated a number of 
venereal disease dispensaries closed down.” 

Tracking down young “gulls” (Baltic 
word for the trade), “glories” (Poznan’s 
description), “artists” (in Cracow) and 
“debris girls” (in Warsaw, where many 
practice their trade in dilapidated, dam- 
aged houses), earnest Investigator Lastik 
found only 5% of Warsaw’s prostitutes 
prospering, although his figures do not 
include “society ladies, presumptuous di- 
vorcees and widows with a nice flat and 
a telephone who are visited by introduc- 
tion (cost of a night of love: 1,000 
zlotys).” Of 310 “notorious prostitutes” 
interviewed, 106 were homeless. On cold 
and rainy nights they committed petty 
offenses “for the purpose of being arrested 
and obtaining at least a temporary roof 
over their heads, a warm nook and a 
spoonful of warm food.” 

Impudent Husbands. In the provinces 
the situation is worse. “Unfortunate 
women, who are homeless, covered with 
vermin and filth, are selling their bodies 
for 5 to 20 zlotys [a zloty is 25¢].” 
Poverty has driven many husbands to 
encourage their wives to prostitute them- 
selves, and Lastik complains of “their 
impudence and shamelessness’ because 
“they are certain of immunity in Poland.” 
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Lastik also met “society women whose 
husbands earned quite decent salaries, but 
who increased their income through pros- 
titution.” His conclusion: the prevalence 
of prostitution is not, as Engels main- 
tained, due solely to social misery, but 
quite as much to socialist “blindness and 
falsehood.” 

Last week the Gomulka government 
established a new first in satellite propa- 
ganda: by releasing the long-suppressed 
anti-prostitution film Paragraph Zero, it 
began a serious campaign to end past 
blindness and falsehood. But this was 
only a beginning. Advised Social Analyst 
Lastik: “We should concern ourselves 
with the moral state of our public.” 


ITALY 


Long Summer's End 

When courtly Antonio Segni was named 
Premier of Italy in July 1955, Roman 
wags, who did not expect his government 
to survive the summer, promptly dubbed 
it “the seaside Cabinet.” Last week when 
Summer Premier Segni finally handed in 
his resignation, he had been head of It- 
aly’s government for 22 months—longer 
than any Premier since Alcide de Gasperi. 

When Segni took office, the four-party 
coalition which had dominated Italy since 
1953 was falling apart. Wispy, white- 
maned Antonio Segni, who looks like a 
Shakespearean bit-player on short ra- 
tions, seemed the last man in the world 
to repair it. To everyone’s surprise, he 
promptly staged one of the most skillful 
displays of« dosaggio (division of offices 
among rival factions) in postwar Italian 
history, not only revived the coalition 
but even managed to push through Parlia- 
ment a series of overdue measures. 

Ironically, the ultimate causes of Chris- 
tian Democrat Segni’s downfall were de- 
stalinization and Russian brutality in 


Hungary. As the strength of the Italian 
Party 


Communist waned under these 
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Hospitality first. 
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blows, so did the only real bond between 
the four center parties—the obvious need 
for “democratic solidarity” against Com- 
munism. Two months ago, convinced that 
the time had come to look out for its own 
interests in next year’s general election. 
the tiny Republican Party withdrew its 
support from the government. The Vice 
Premier Giuseppe Saragat, who controls 
a pivotal 19 seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies, found himself losing control 
of his Social Democratic Party to young 
firebrands who wanted the Social Demo- 
crats to pull out of the government and 
rejoin the Red-tainted Socialist Party of 
Stalin Prizewinner Pietro Nenni. 

Saragat, a staunch anti-Communist, 
who is not satisfied that Nenni has really 
broken with Moscow, managed to resist 
the pressure until last week. Then, seizing 
on the behind-scenes maneuvers of It- 
aly’s President Giovanni Gronchi (who 
not long ago outraged the Segni Cabinet 
by proposing to send a neutralist letter 
to Ike), Saragat suddenly charged that 
within the Christian Democratic Party 
itself there were forces guilty of “silent 
hostility” to Segni’s pro-Western foreign 
policy. “For 22 months,” intoned Saragat 
righteously, “we Social Democrats have 
kept the faith. Now we must withdraw.” 
Left with only 275 oat of 587 Deputies, 
Segni had little choice but to resign. 

“I would like to return to my students,” 
said old Professor Segni with a broad 
smile. For the moment, President Gronchi 
and resigned Premier Segni (who may be 
asked to serve again) were too busy wel- 
coming French President René Coty to 
Rome: to give any attention to forming a 
new government. Though Coty’s state vis- 
it caught them in a Cabinet crisis, Italians 
were not embarrassed. “After all,” said a 
Roman politician, “Coty is a Frenchman. 
He will understand.” 


God & Man in Florence 


On the day he became mayor of Flor- 
ence six years ago, bustling Giorgio La 
Pira summoned a city official and an- 
nounced; “Your only preoccupation will 
be to employ for the city as many jobless 
as possible.” When the official uneasily 
remarked that city funds were already 
overdrawn, La Pira blithely replied: “This 
town is dedicated to God. He never wor- 
ried about money and neither shall we.” 

True to his word, devout little Giorgio 
La Pira has kept Florence_on the verge 
of municipal bankruptcy ever since and, 
in the process, made himself the idol of 
the Florentine masses. A year ago, largely 
on the strength of La Pira’s public works, 
his Christian Democratic ticket won the 
biggest municipal vote (101,000) in Flor- 
ence’s history. But, unhappily for La Pira, 
the newly adopted proportional represen- 
tation left the Christian Democrats with 
only 25 out of 60 seats on the municipal 
council. La Pira found himself obliged to 
strike up an unwritten alliance with the 
council’s Social Democratic members. 

Distasteful as it was to both parties, 
this alliance survived until the day not 
long ago when La Pira pressed the council 
to approve his long-cherished scheme for 
construction of a “satellite city’’ which 
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would house 12,000 Florentines who now 
live either in slums or on the streets. 
The project aroused the esthetic dis- 
pleasure of famed Art Expert Bernard 
Berenson: it would lie on the road to 
his villa. And it aroused the political 
wrath of the Social Democrats because 
of La Pira’s failure to consult them. Faced 
with the likelihood of a vote of “no con- 
fidence,’’ La Pira resigned as mayor. 

Many Florentines, possibly including 
La Pira himself, were convinced that this 
dramatic gesture would shock the Social 
Democrats into submission. But when the 
city council met again last week, the 
majority of its members proved ready 
and eager to find another mayor. Unfazed, 
La Pira pulled another card out of his 
sleeve: along with 24 Christian Demo- 
crats and two right-wing Liberals, he re- 
signed from the council itself. By so 
doing, he hoped to make it impossible 
for the city government to function and 
thereby force new ‘elections—elections in 
which he might hope to win a majority of 
the council seats. “Have patience,”’ he 
told a worried follower. “I am La Pira. 
Pray for me. God will provide.” 


MOROCCO 
Who Is Boss? 


The late El Glaoui, Pasha of Marra- 
kech, was everything Morocco’s modern 
nationalists despised. He was France’s 
chief collaborator. For decades his Berber 
warriors had helped impose French wishes 
on the restive Arabs of the cities, and 
engineered the exile of Sultan Mohammed 
V. His power was feudal; his revenues, 
ranging from levies on Marrakech’s prosti- 
tutes to commissions on every commercial 
transaction in his domain, had made him 
rich beyond any man’s dreams. 

Fortnight ago, five Glaoui sons gath- 
ered at Marrakech to divvy up the 
sprawling wealth El Glaoui had left. Re- 
portedly there was $17 million in cash 
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lying around the old mud-red_ palace. 
There were palaces and houses in virtually 
every major Moroccan city, stock in lead, 
cobalt and manganese mines, bank ac- 
counts in Paris, London and Geneva. The 
rumor spread that El Glaoui’s sons were 
maneuvering to block a plan sponsored by 
Morocco’s new government to redistribute 
the huge land holdings El Glaoui had 
amassed in southern Morocco. 

On the Spot. All this was too much for 
the militant progressives of Morocco’s 
dominant Istiqlal (Independence) Party. 
Worried about a nationwide drought 
which has cut food supplies, concerned 
over growing unemployment in the cities 
as French capital withdraws, the Istiqlal 
looked upon the gathering of the Glaoui 
clan as both an exasperation and an op- 
portunity to divert discontent. Pointing 
to the “feudal lords” and “collaborators” 
driving their big cars through the hungry 
countryside, trade unionists shouted in 
the streets of Marrakech: “El Glaoui’s 
wealth must be returned to the people!”’ 

The Sultan was on the spot. Just before 
El Glaoui died last year at 80, the old 
man had groveled abjectly before the man 
he had forced into exile, begging forgive- 
ness. The Sultan had granted it, and 
promised royal protection for El Glaoui’s 
sons and heirs. But the militant Istiqlal 
had no such inhibitions. It called on the 
Moundamah Seria, an irregular secret po- 
lice organized by the Istiqlal during the 
battle for independence. On May Day the 
Moundamah Seria’s armed men moved. 
One Glaoui son was seized as he drove 
through the old medina. Three others were 
intercepted as they left the palace on the 
way to the golf links. Other Moundamah 
Seria soldiers swarmed into the palace, 
captured another son, 

Taking Credit. The Sultan was ap- 
palled, and sent his Marrakech police to 
investigate. But the Moundamah Seria 
refused to admit them to the palace, 
refused to release the Glaoui sons until 
the huge estate could be examined and 
any fraudulent holdings returned to “the 
people.”’ While the French government de- 
manded the sons’ release, the Sultan dith- 
ered, torn between his pledge of protec- 
tion to El Glaoui’s sons and the awkward- 
ness of backing his feudal enemy against 
his Istiqlal supporters. The Sultan was re- 
luctant to admit that he was not in full 
control of his young country. After 36 
hours of hesitation, he audaciously de- 
cided to take credit for the whole thing. 
A government communiqué announced 
that the Glaoui sons “have been engaged 
for some time in anti-national activities” 
and “have just become the object of ad- 
ministrative measures.” 

But Istiqlal Leader Mehdi ben Barka 
insisted that the Istiqlal had been plan- 
ning the coup for weeks as part of its 
policy of agrarian reform and “researching 
the origin of wealth acquired by traitors.” 
Though the Sultan had temporarily man- 
aged to claim leadership of the move, the 
ominous fact was that the Istiqlal had not 
bothered to let the Sultan know its plans 
—indicating a split between the Istiqlal’s 
zealous progressives and the Sultan’s 
slower modernism, 
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IRAQ 
Gathering of the Kings 


The three Iraqis waited nervously on 
the tarmac as King Saud’s Convair, es- 
corted by nine Iraqi jet fighters, came in 
to land at Baghdad. There was young 
King Feisal, whose Hashemite great- 
grandfather had been driven from Arabia 
by King Saud’s father; his thin and shy 
uncle, Crown Prince Abdul Illah; and 
Iraq’s strongman, grizzled old Premier 
Nuri as-Said, the special enemy of Saud’s 
onetime closest ally Nasser, Tall and 
majestic in his flowing robes, King Saud 
embraced the King and the crown prince, 





Keith Wheeler 
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On a hot day, warmer terms. 


kissing both. Then Nuri as-Said, beam- 
ing, grasped the King’s outstretched hand 
in both of his. 

The air was heavy and hot under a low 
overcast. In the ceremonial reviewing 
tent, the conversation was stiff. “It’s hu- 
mid here. In our country the weather is 
dry,” observed Saud. Said Nuri: “This is 
unusual for Iraq. It usually doesn’t rain 
this time of year.” Saud: “We have had 
unusual weather, too; more rain than last 
year.” Nuri: “That’s good for sheep. Lots 
of rain increases the value of meat.” 
There was a pause. Visibly, the three 
Iraqis deferred to Saud: Prince Abdul 
Illah perched on the edge of his chair; 
King Feisal fidgeted with his sunglasses; 
Premier as-Said leaned respectfully to- 
ward Saud to catch his every word. Saud 
responded warmly, and if the ten minutes 
were awkward it was obvious that all four 
were intent on making their meeting a 
success. 

In the eight days planned for Saud’s 
stay in Iraq, the talk would presumably 
rise above agreement on the humidity. 
There were still many awkward subjects 
between the leaders: Iraq’s membership 
in the Baghdad Pact, its dependence on 
British advisers, its dams and irrigation 
ditches, which could hardly be shown off 
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without implying a painful contrast with 
Saud’s palaces in the midst of poverty. 

But the overriding fact was that Saud 
was visiting Hashemite Iraq for the first 
time since he became King—and the first 
time since Iraq broke from the Nasser 
axis to join the Western-sponsored Bagh- 
dad Pact. In the Arab world, such physi- 
cal events have more significance than 
many a communiqué. 


AQABA 


By Acquiescence 

Early last week the Kern Hills, flying 
the U.S. flag, dropped anchor off Elath at 
the head of the Gulf of Aqaba and began 
to pump off its load of 16,500 tons of oil 
from Iran. Its arrival was almost unre- 
marked. The U.N. troops still occupy the 
Egyptian side of the narrows, so Egypt 
could not shoot off its guns. No guns 
barked from the Saudi Arabian shores 
either, though Saudi Arabia had threat- 
ened to bar the Aqaba Gulf to unwanted 
ships, Israel, which had celebrated the 
Kern Hills’ first voyage with crowing tri- 
umph, this time censored news of its ar- 
rival, apparently concluding that the saf- 
est way to keep the Gulf open was to 
avoid stirring up Arab pride. 

Thus an issue which had seemed explo- 
sive only two months ago seemed to be 
gradually subsiding into a tacit acquies- 
cence. As usual, Arab leaders were making 
suitable protests to satisfy their public. 
Last week they ordered the Kern Hills 
blacklisted in all Arab countries. They 
had already asked Iran to refuse to sell any 
more oil to Israel; Iran promised, but it is 
not yet clear whether Iran will object to 
having its oil sold to various “John Does” 
who might or might not sell to Israel. 

Three months ago the talk was of send- 
ing a U.S. “test” ship to carry out the 
U.S.’s pledge to Israel “to exercise the 
right of free and innocent passage,” back- 
ing that right by force if necessary. John 
Foster Dulles, asked why he kept emphasiz- 
ing a ship of U.S. registry, explained: “I 
do not think that the U.S., in the absence 
at least of a treaty or congressional ac- 
tion, has authority to use force to defend 
the rights of ships of another registry.” 
Now the U.S. seemed quietly content to 
let precedent and usage do the job with- 
out fanfare. Happily, whoever wished to 
dispute that right had to make the first 
move—either by firing at the passing 
ships, stopping them, or bringing the case 
to the International Court of Justice. 

Two months after, no Arab nation had 
made such a move. 


RED CHINA 

Wash-Up Time 

Red China, like the rest of the Commu- 
nist world, is having its troubles with re- 
bellious youth. In Peking last week Com- 
munist Party chieftains were viewing with 
alarm a series of sporadic demonstrations, 
strikes and outcries among China’s 7o 
million students. 

At Chengting, 150 miles southwest of 
Peking, students actually staged a march 
on the capital, and party officials had to 
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To make it the most luxurious automobile our stylists and 
skilled craftsmen could create. 

And we believe that when you see it, sit in it and drive 
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cent fine car on the American scene today. 


Naturally, the superb and spacious new interior of the 
RoapMaster 75 is what you will judge first —and we 
invite that judgment. 


For the seats are meticulously fashioned in glove-finish 
wool broadcloth or nylon, with backs topped in supple, 
hand-buffed leather. They are thickly layered with con- 
toured foam rubber. They are wide, deep, superbly soft 
—and flanked by luxurious doors fully upholstered and 
cushioned from floor line to window 


The chromed and safety-padded instrument panel, the 
wide-sweeping armrests integral with the doors, the 
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deep-pile carpeting underfoot — even these have been 
designed to a striking new excellence. 
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With equal pride, we invite your judgment of the mag 
nificent performance to be enjoyed in RoapMasTeR 75. 


For only here — among all the world’s fine cars — do you 
have the absolute smoothness and instant obedience of 
Variable Pitch Dynaflow—plus the swift and silent might 
of Buick’s newest and most powerful V8 engine. 


MOTORING’S NEWEST ADVANCE —AIR-COOLED ALUMINUM BRAKES 


Add to this the extra luxury and surety and smoothness of 
air-cooled aluminum front brakes—the newest and finest 
in the fine-car field — and you have the heart of the story 
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cajole them into returning to their classes. 
In Harbin students have flatly refused to 
attend standard Communist lectures on 
“collective life, political theories and cen- 
tral guidance,” i.e., party rule. 

What caused the dissension? In part, 
admitted Peking’s China Youth Daily, it is 
“the external and internal events of last 
year.” In other words, not all of China’s 
students have accepted their government's 
cold-blooded support of Russian butchery 
in Hungary, But there were other more 
fundamental causes. Many middle-school 
graduates find themselves conscripted to 
work as laborers. This year 4,000,000 pri- 
mary-school graduates will be denied en- 
trance to middle schools because China 
does not have the facilities for them. 

Communist China seems to be produc- 
ing a class of discontented, semieducated 
intellectuals for whom there are no suita- 
ble jobs—a category in which Commu- 
nism had made its strongest inroads in 
other parts of Asia and the Middle East. 
What to do with the idle educated? Said 
Education Minister Chang Hsi-jo: “Let 
them work in the fields and factories as in 
the Soviet Union. We must have the 
younger generation educated so they may 
know that revolution is painful.” 

To support Minister Chang’s ruling, 
propaganda mills began grinding out 
touching stories of Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung’s own hard and difficult struggle as 
a young revolutionary, much as a capital- 
ist uncle might rebuke a wastrel nephew 
with stories of his own five-mile hikes 
through the snow to the little red school- 
house. Samples: “Chairman Mao's socks 
were full of holes, his clothes made of 
rough texture. He ate only two meals of 
rice and cabbage daily. His comrades 
urged him to eat more. Chairman Mao 
would not allow it.” 

Just in case these homilies proved inef- 
fective, Deputy Director of Party Propa- 
ganda Chou Yang was ready with another 
means of persuasion. “Some people,” he 
told a press conference last week, “think 
ideological remolding is not a pleasant 
phrase, but people need to wash their 
brains as well as their faces.” 


INDONESIA 
Mobilizing the Energies 


At Djakarta’s Kemajoran airport last 
week Russia’s aging (76) President Kli- 
ment Voroshiloy was welcomed to Indo- 
nesia with a beaming embrace from Presi- 
dent Sukarno. “The President of a big 
country with a big heart,” cried Sukarno. 
Voroshilov returned the embrace, a 21-gun 
salute boomed out, Voroshiloy admirers 
released a covey of “peace doves,” and 
Voroshiloy himself launched into a speech 
meant to please his hearers. He got as far 
as “The Indonesian people are well known 
for their industriousness,” when the audi- 
ence of several thousand Indonesians, 
knowing better, howled delightedly. Su- 
karno smiled; so without being quite 
sure what the joke was about did Voro- 
shilov. After the greeting at the airport, 
the smiles began to wane. 

As Sukarno and Voroshilov arrived at 








the presidential palace, a group of ad- 
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Said the welcoming arch: ''Go home.” 


mirers swarmed toward Sukarno’s Lincoln 
convertible. Jittery Soviet and Indonesian 
security officers ordered the police into 
action. Swinging clubs and rifle butts, the 
police charged the crowd. A police jeep 
drove head-on into one group of spec- 
tators. Enraged. the crowd counterat- 
tacked, were driven off only after army 
units used tear-gas bombs. 

Sukarno and Voroshilov had already 
entered the palace grounds safely, but 
Indonesian Foreign Minister Subandrio 
was not so fortunate: he stumbled about, 
blinded by tear gas. while the crowd 
smashed the windows of his limousine. 
The rioters, whose anger was now directed 
at the Russians, ripped down huge Russian 
flags, trampled an enormous picture of 
Voroshilov into shreds. On the pillar of a 
white ceremonial arch erected in Voro- 
shilov’s honor one demonstrator scrawled 
the words: “Go home.” 

Inside the palace Sukarno and Voro- 
shilov sat in uneasy and unsmiling silence. 
Finally an aide reported that the rioters 
had been dispersed. Voroshiloy rose, ex- 
cused himself and went to his chambers 
for a rest. Sukarno marched off to admin- 
ister a severe dressing-down to the official 
responsible for the melee, his personally 
appointed Minister for the Mobilization 
of Peoples’ Energies, a Communist-line 
politician named Mustika Hanafi. 


FORMOSA 
Bird in Hand 


For weeks a sleek, needle-nosed model 
of the Matador guided missile has stood 
on Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s desk 
in Taipei. He genially parried questions 
about it. So did Vice Admiral Stuart Inger- 
soll, chief of the U.S. Taiwan (Formosa) 
Defense Command, who also had a Mata- 
dor model on his desk. Last week Chiang 
stopped his parrying and explained: For- 
mosa’s defenses now include a Matador 
missile squadron, the first in the Far East. 


The Matador is believed to be the lat- 
est model of “the bird.” the TM-61C, 
with a range of up to 650 miles. Pre- 
sumably, Chinese soldiers may eventually 
be trained in the use of the Matador, but 
its atomic warheads, under standing De- 
fense Department policy, remain solely in 
control of the U.S. 

The announcement of the arrival of the 
Matador squadron served a twofold pur- 
pose: 1) it provided a welcome boost 
in morale for Chiang’s government (the 
English-language China News reported it- 
self “greatly cheered’ at the news), and 
2) it served blunt warning to Chinese 
Communists on the mainland that the 
U.S. does not intend to let them build up 
jet bases on the mainland opposite For- 
mosa without providing an_ effective 
counter-defense. Now within range of the 
Matador are new Red jet bases in the 
Shanghai-Canton-Hankow triangle and 
the coastal bases of Foochow, Amoy and 
Swatow, on the mainland 100 miles 
across the Strait of Formosa. Three days 
after the announcement, Red artillery 
units on the mainland opened up on the 
offshore island of Little Quemoy with the 
heaviest bombardment in months, as a way 
of showing Communist displeasure. 


HUNGARY 


Border Incident 

In the sleepy Austrian border hamlet of 
Helenenschacht, where six months ago 
Hungarian refugees by the dozens 
streamed across to freedom, an explosion 
last week brought the regulars in Schappl’s 
Inn out into the raw, squally afternoon. 
Before them, on the Hungarian side of the 
double fence of barbed wire that now seals 
off the border, lay a young girl in agony. 
Her right leg was smashed and streaming 
blood, her face smeared with blood and 
mud. She rolled and writhed, all the time 
screaming. When she saw the Helenen- 
schacht people she cried, “Please, please, 
help me, help me!” 

The earth where the girl lay was torn 
up. The Austrians saw immediately that 
the girl had been injured by a mine, and 
concluded that there were probably other 
mines in the strip. At the edge of the 
woods beyond the frontier six Hungarian 
soldiers stood watching the girl. Neither 
the Austrians nor the Hungarian soldiers 
made a move to help her. Some of the 
Austrians drifted off, ashamed of their 
helplessness in the face not only of the 
mines but of the fact that the girl was be- 
yond the fence in Hungarian territory. 

For one hour and 45 minutes the girl 
struggled alone. A dozen times, hobbling 
on her unbroken leg, she tried to pull her- 
self up and over the wire. The more she 
struggled the more blood she lost. The 
ground around her turned red. She never 
stopped screaming, though her screams 
grew weaker, and she continued to beg for 
help. At last a file of Hungarian soldiers 
came out of the woods. The lead man car- 
ried a mine detector. The soldiers fired a 
few shots to scare away the Austrians. 
Then, applying a tourniquet to the girl’s 
leg, they put her on a stretcher and car- 
ried her back into Kadar’s Hungary. 
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COLOMBIA 
The Strongman Falls 


Citizens of Bogota were hauled from 
their beds before dawn one day last week 
by the nervous jangle of telephones and 
the jubilant honking of auto horns in the 
streets. Joyous news swept the city; 
after a ten-day period of terror and near- 
revolution that saw more than roo killed, 
President Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, 57, was 
out. The overwhelming combination of 
the Roman Catholic Church, rioting uni- 
versity students, the Liberal and the Con- 
servative Parties and the country’s tough- 
minded bankers and businessmen had 
brought the strongman tumbling down. 

In his last week, every move the dic- 
tator made to keep the upper hand went 
wrong. He ordered military police to end 
student demonstrations that broke out 
when his secret police arrested the joint 
Liberal-Conservative presidential candi- 
date, Guillermo Leén Valencia, in Cali 
(Trve, May 13). But outside Bogota’s La 
Porciincula Church the troops stormed 
the church itself as well as student dem- 
onstrators. Just as a priest raised the 
chalice at the altar, two tear-gas bombs 
exploded. Eyes streaming, the priest 
turned to the congregation. “A curse on 
the tyrant!” he thundered. “A curse 
upon the man who has led the nation to 
this situation!” 

A Sense of Destiny. Under such provo- 
cation, resistance spread, In a sunny front 
room of his second-floor apartment, for- 
mer President Alberto Lleras Camargo 
asked the city’s leading businessmen and 
bankers to join in a commercial strike. 





With rare courage and sense of destiny, 
they agreed. Next day, as banks closed, 
business came to a standstill and news- 
papers shut down in protest, tanks and 
armored cars rolled into the main streets. 
The business strikers refused to be over- 
awed. Rojas fueled the opposition fire 
by calling together his puppet Constitu- 
ent Assembly and ordering it to revoke 
the long-established sections of the con- 
stitution which decreed that a President 
must be elected by direct popular vote, 
and that no President may succeed him- 
self. 

The well-coached Assembly obediently 
elected Rojas to a new four-year term 
beginning in 1958. After the election Ro- 
jas addressed the nation by radio and 
television. In soothing tones, he blamed 
the riots and strikes on the “oligarchs” 
(businessmen). He tried to make his 
peace with the church by declaiming that 
“the government is Catholic.” 

The Path Down. In his early days, 
Rojas’ peacemaking might have worked. 
After he overthrew Dictator Laureano 
Gomez in 1953, he was hailed as the 
savior of Colombia. But one year later 
Rojas’ tragic flaw—the strongman’s in- 
ability to accept criticism—began to show 
through, With a heavy hand he began 
censoring newspapers, finally suppressed 
Bogota’s two leading dailies, El Tiempo 
and El Espectador. From there his path 
led only downward. His soldiers and cops 
shot down political opponents and stu- 
dents. By spending uncounted millions on 
arms and post-exchange luxuries aimed at 
keeping his military supporters loyal, he 
used up most of the coffee-prosperous 


Associated Press 


CoLomBIans CHEERING END oF DICTATORSHIP 
Generals bowed to priests and bankers. 
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; United Press 
Rosas (right) IN BERMUDA 
Every move was wrong. 


country’s: gold reserves and ran up an 
exorbitant foreign-trade debt. As Colom- 
bia went broke, Rojas grew rich, He made 
himself the nation’s No. 1 cattleman, us- 
ing loans from intimidated banks. He 
exported millions to haven abroad. 

Economic fumbling and pressure on the 
banks at last turned Colombia's business- 
men against Rojas; corruption and killing 
earned him the wrath of the church. To- 
ward the end of last week, ignoring Ro- 
jas’ attempt to smooth over the rift, 
Colombia's Primate Crisanto Cardinal 
Luque issued a pastoral letter with his 
bitterest attack yet on Rojas. That night, 
the dictator's military supporters gath- 
ered for a worried meeting. 

After four hours of heated talk, they 
made up their minds: Rojas had to go. 
Army Commander in Chief Rafael Navas 
Pardo was chosen to break the news to 
the President. Shortly after midnight he 
was shown into the study at the presiden- 
tial palace. “My general,” he said, 
“you must leave the country. Things can- 
not go on like this.” At first Rojas refused 
to believe it. But three hours later, after 
conversations with other army command- 
ers and Cardinal Luque’s personal repre- 
sentative, he yielded. Rojas asked only 
that his War Minister and old friend, 
Major General Gabriel Paris, be made 
President. As a face-saving gesture to the 
ousted President, the commanders agreed 
to name Paris head of the five-man junta 
set up to replace Rojas. 

Back to Normal. Later the same morn- 
ing Rojas went to the microphones to 
announce his resignation. “It would be 
impossible,” he said, “that I, who gave 
the country peace, should cause the coun- 
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Your appreciation of PALL MALL quality has made it America’s most successful and most imitated cigarette. 


Pall Mall filters the smoke-but never the fun of smoking 





Mildness is a pleasure with PALL MALL because 
PALL MALL’s greater length filters the smoke — 
=f but never the fun of smoking. You get every bit 
of the flavor that makes smoking a pleasure while 
J PALL MALL’s greater length of traditionally 
fine tobaccos travels the smoke further, filters the 
smoke and makes it mild. So don’t miss the fun 
of smoking. Buy PALL MALL Famous Cigarettes 
in the distinguished red package today! 
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-=ss= Can a grown-up ever feel like this? 


Best recipe for keeping young in spirit 
—see new places, new faces, on a BOAC 
tour abroad. Send for brochures, de- 
scribing swift flights on giant DC-7Cs... 
fascinating sights in Britain and Eu- 
rope. Pay only 10% down...the balance 
in 20 months. 


FT-5 ‘‘Welcome to Europe” in 17 days 
visiting England, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland and France 
—from New York. $614. 





First Class Tour of 11 Countries in 34 
days. First Class accommodations in all 
the glamour cities of England, Holland, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, 
Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, 
Italy, Monaco and France—from New 
York. $1,304. 


r 


MF-1 “Allegro” Music Festival Tour 
of Europe in 23 days, visiting festivals 
at Glyndebourne, Geneva, Paris, Lyon. 
See London and Amsterdam. Round- 
trip from New York, including many 
concert tickets $1,025. 


DTA-1 Antique Lovers Special Tour 
in 46 days see the treasures of out- 
standing private and public antique col- 
lections in England, Holland, Germany, 
Italy, France and Switzerland. Come 
homean expert. From New York, $1,995. 


FO-2 Drama and Music Tour in 47 
days. Attend highlights of an exciting 
season in Europe, including Salzburg 
and Edinburgh Festivals, Stratford-on- 
Avon, Old Vic, Sadler’s Wells, open air 
opera in Rome and Venice. From New 
York, $1,295. 


British Overseas AiRWAYS CORPORATION 
342 Madison Ave., ETO-3, N.Y. 17. MUrray Hill 7-8900 
Please send me your latest tour literature and 
details of your 10% down Budget Plan. I am 
interested in 
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| try useless bloodshed.” Then he an- 
nounced the members of the junta: Paris, 
Navas Pardo, National Police Director 
Major General Deogracias Fonseca, Se- 
cret Police Chief Brigadier General Luis 
E. Ordéfiez and former Public Works 
Minister (and Rear Admiral) Ruben Pie- 
drahita. General Paris, as president of 
the junta, promised on his honor as an 
officer that popular elections will be held 
next year. And Cardinal Luque appealed 
to the people to support the junta. 

With Rojas aboard a Colombian DC-4 
bound for exile in Spain, the junta got to 
work. Calling in Opposition Leaders Va- 
lencia and Lleras Camargo, they began 
organizing a civilian Cabinet to help gov- 
ern the country until next year’s elections. 
At week’s end, with the list drawn up, 
Bogota was almost back to normal. Only 
one Colombian seemed to have completely 
| missed the significance of the uprising. In 
Bermuda, where he stopped over with his 
wife and family, Rojas was asked what 
caused his downfall. “There was no revolu- 
tion,” he said. “I decided to turn the gov- 
ernment over to a military junta. Only a 
few priests were against me.” 


THE WEST INDIES 
Trappings of Nationhood 


Taking two more strides towards prac- 
ticing nationhood last week, the newly 
formed British West Indies federation got 
its first Governor General and chose a site 
for its capital. 

The Governor General is Lord Hailes, 
56, who was named a peer early this year 
after more than 25 years of minor fame 
as the most elegantly attired M.P. in the 
House of Commons. As Patrick Buchan- 
Hepburn, he served as Conservative Chief 
Whip from 1948 to 1955, was Minister of 
Works in Sir Anthony Eden’s Cabinet. 
He dropped out, however, when Sir 
Anthony stepped down and Harold Mac- 
millan took over. His appointment as 
Governor General did not meet with uni- 
versal approval. The London Times 
pointed out that the position of first Gov- 
ernor General calls for a “man with some 
knowledge of conditions in the West In- 
dies.” Said the Times: “Whatever his 
other capabilities, Lord Hailes does not 
possess the deep familiarity with emergent 
countries which such a role demands.” 

In choosing the capital site on the 
island of Trinidad, a special committee 
spent more than two months touring the 
island, finally selected the inactive U.S. 
Naval Base on Chaguaramas Bay, eight 
miles from Port of Spain on the island’s 
northwest tip. The site was one of the 
bases leased to the U.S. by Britain in 1940 
in exchange for 50 vintage destroyers. 
Deactivated in the base has been 
carefully maintained. The existence of 
such readymade facilities was one of the 
base’s most attractive points to the site- 
seekers. At week’s end U.S. officials said 
they had not received any formal word of 
the choice or request for the base. Unoffi- 
cially it appeared that there would be no 
great difficulty in obliging the young fed- 
eration with its chosen capital site. 
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VACATION-LAND IS EVERYWHERE IN A GROWING AMERICA 


Each of our 48 states and all of our territories offer their own special brand of vacation 





pleasures for a nation that loves to go places. And 95 million people will enjoy them in 1957! 


Kentucky is a fine example of a vaca- 
tion-land state. People who drive a 
thousand miles to watch the running 
of the Kentucky Derby stay on to 
attractions. There’s the 


visit other 


lovely Blue Grass country with its 
Thoroughbreds at pasture—Mam- 
moth Cave—the mountains and 
parks, lakes and rivers. 

Wherever your holiday takes you, 
you'll see big Caterpillar-built earth- 
moving machines working to make 
vacations more enjoyable for more 
people. It’s estimated that 26 million 


American families will take vacation 


Diesel Engines + Tractors + 


GROWTH OF A NATION 
170,636,048" 
Population today (May 20) . 170,747,348* 
Population in 1975 . . over 200,000,000 


Population two weeks ago 


TO FILL TOMORROW'S NEEDS 
AMERICA MUST PREPARE TODAY 


*Based on estimates of the U.S. Bureau of the Census 


Motor Graders + 





trips this year. On these trips they 
will travel some 30 billion miles and 
spend a total of $11 billion! Most of 
them will go by car; millions of others 
by plane, train, bus or boat. It’s a 
year-round business, too, for holiday 
trips are now spread over all four 


scasons 


\s the country’s population and 


income grow, vacation travel in- 
creases in proportion. That means 
more cars on the road, and a need 
for wider, safer highways. It means 
bigger , airports, more motels, reés- 


taurants and service stations, and 


‘ 


Earthmoving Equipment 


better parking areas near scenic spots 


There’s a lot of ecarthmoving and 
building to be done if we want to 
keep pace with the lusty vacation 
urge. But America is equipped to 
see the job through. Wherever you 
see the big yellow machines in ac- 
tion, you know they are symbols of 
constructive effort in a vigorous and 


growing nation. 
Peoria, 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., 


Illinois, U.S. A 


CATERPILLAR 











20 Dayfona stock car winners... 


Stock cars, sports cars, experi- 
mental cars—more than 300 
battled in NASCAR's* great 
Panorama of Performance. 
Every make of tire was eligible 
but Firestones were the over- 





whelming choice of the winners! 





You have to have a whopping big 
edge to win a vote of confidence like 


this . . . because the annual Safety 
and Performance Weeks at Daytona 
Beach, Florida, attract all the hot 
cars and all the hot drivers. 


There’s a lot of argument about 
which is the best car. But there’s no 
argument about which is the best 
tire. That’s Firestone, for sure! Thir- 
teen new Daytona stock car records 
were set on Firestones, at speeds 


ranging up to 166.9 m.p.h. The team 


winners of the all-important Man- 
ufacturers’ Trophy were all on 
Firestones. 


Firestones are first choice with expert 
drivers, professional drivers, for one 
reason: They know that no other 
maker can equal Firestone’s decades 
of experience with high-performance 
tires—that Firestone has accum- 
ulated a knowledge and technique of 
tire-building that is incorporated in 











'7 rolled on Firestones/! 


every tire it builds. That’s why they 
pay full price to run on Firestones. 


In short, Firestone builds in the 
“peace of mind’’ that is absolutely 
essential to the high-speed driver— 
and vital to the family driver on 
today’s modern highways. When it 
costs no more, why shouldn’t you 
have the best! 


*National Association for Stock Cars 


Firestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on Radio or Tele- 


vision every Monday evening over ABC 


Copyright 1957, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


From lessons only Firestone has 
learned on the sands of Daytona 
and on every other competitive 
speed, endurance and safety 
run in America, comes a new 
kind of super-strong tire—to 
give you a new kind of super- 
highway safety! 


New 
Firestone 
Nylon 500° 


WITH NUCLEAR-CONTROLLED 
NYLON CORD BODY 


Right now a new kind of safety can be 
yours for all your driving, whether it’s 
at a superhighway pace on a cross- 
country trip, or on a supermarket errand 
in downtown traffic. It’s yours in a 
great new tire—the Firestone Nylon 
“500.” 

To make the Firestone Nylon “500” 
for your car, Firestone engineers started 
with a cooler running rubber compound, 
especially made to take the tire-tortur- 
ing heat that’s part and parcel of 
today’s superhighway speeds. To that 
they added the super-strength of nylon, 
formed into cord plies so uniformly 
sized for strength and durability that it 
took Firestone’s five-way nuclear-con- 
trol process to do it. 


So see your nearby Firestone Dealer or 
Store about safety-trading your present 
tires for the smart-looking new Fire- 
stone Nylon “500.” Or ask for them on 
your new car. They’re the best safety 
bargain you can buy! Convenient terms 
—your present tires will make the 
down payment. 
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Aluminum edging makes it easy to add another terrace —or change the garden shape 





Man-size garden in a pocket-size patio 


Like to grow roses, fruit trees, vege- 
tables, flowers, herbs . . . all in an area 
smaller than your breakfast nook? You 
can do it—with aluminum. 


The trick is to train roses and fruit 
trees on a pre-fabricated aluminum trel- 
lis that will never need painting, reflects 
heat so it can’t burn delicate new shoots. 
Plant vegetables, flowers and herbs in 
a space-saving terrace garden built from 







easily installed aluminum edging. 

Every day—in gardens and on farms, 
in industry and defense—strong, light, 
weatherproof aluminum is finding ways 
to do things better. That’s why the de- 
mand for aluminum continues to grow. 

Fortunately—in neighboring Canada 
there is abundant water power to pro- 
duce the vast amounts of electricity 
needed to smelt aluminum. 


Canada’s Aluminium Limited is spend- 
ing $3,000,000 a week on the world’s 
largest expansion program . . . to assure 
hundreds of independent U.S. fabrica- 
tors a continuing —dependablé— supply 
of the world’s fastest growing metal. 


Aluminium Limited, Montreal: Canada’s 
independent producer of aluminum ingot for 
U.S. industries. In New York: Aluminium 
Limited, Inc., 620 Fifth Avenue, 


Aluminum 


from Canada 
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Nomes make new 


names made this new 


New York State’s Daughters of the 
American Revolution took New York 
City officials to task for abbreviating the 
name of George Washington on high- 
way signs leading to the 3.s00-ft. trans- 
Hudson suspension bridge that is his 
namesake, Infuriated by such bridge 
guides as “Geo. Washington.” “George 
Wash.” and “Geo. Wash..” the D.A.R. 
snapped, somewhat raffishly: “After all 
he was the first President and all—and 
we'd like the works!” 

In a specially equipped operating room 
at Buckingham Palace, Prince Charles, 
8. had his tonsils and adenoids out. 

The world’s long-distance _ prattling 
champion, Columnist Elsa Maxwell, 73 
gave bemused Roman newshawks a daz- 
zling sample of her art. Of her erstwhile 
enemy, the Duchess of Windsor: “My 
friend again!” Of her erstwhile friend 
Monaco’s Princess Grace: “Don’t talk to 
me about that girl!” Of Grace’s Prince 
Rainier Ill: “He's stuffed with 
tions and hot air! I disapprove of Grace's 
marriage to a man without spirit or per- 
sonality!’ Of Italy's Cinemorsel Gina 
Lollobrigida: “Too obvious and never 
really sexy.” Of Sophia Loren: “Sexy, 
very sexy, all sexy, the sexiest on earth.” 
Of Marilyn Monroe: “A puppy, a kitten, 
a little chick!” Of Composer Cole Por- 
ter and Prince Aly Khan: “I don’t know 
love, but-for them I felt something more 
than friendship. Maybe it was really and 
truly love! If I were 40 years younger. . .” 
Then, snapping that she “hates gossip,” 
Elsa bade arivederci .to all and steamed 
up to Milan. There she fell into the trem- 


decora- 


Publifote 
Catitas & MAXWELL 


Their ex-enemies’ bosom pal 
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ulous arms of volcanic Prima Donna 
Maria Meneghini Callas, last year’s ene- 
my, this year’s bosom pal. Of Maria: “A 
fascinating creature . . . the greatest sing- 
ing actress of our time.” 

At a morning coffee in Texas’ 102-year- 
old executive mansion, Democratic Gov- 
ernor Price Daniel nearly got plastered. 
While chatting with some too lady guests 
Daniel was almost conked b 
collapsed ceiling, but 
with stalwart aplomb. 


y a ton ot 
carried on as host 


Britain’s art circles, as well as common 
folk beyond the esthetic perimeters, were 
stewing and snarling about a 6-ft. portrait 
of Prince Philip, the work of Italy's able 
Pietro Annigoni and the most debated 
sensation of the Royal Academy's new 


SATE 


PorTRAIT OF PHILIP 


Any wife's unwanted husband. 

exhibition. Cried the London Daily Mail's 
critic: “If he really is like that, I 
shouldn’t like to meet him in the dark. 
Rasped the Daily Mirror: “A very good 
pavement artist's job.” “I wonder what 
the Queen thinks of [it], mused the 
Star’s observer. “It is of a husband as 
no wife likes to see him—cold, aloof, al- 
arrogant.” Away from the storm in 
his Florence studio, Painter Annigoni 
backed down not a whit: “I painted him 
as I saw him. During the sitting he was 
severe; he showed a strong will, and he 
was definitely not a man of society.” 


most 


Costumed for the male title role in the 
opera Orpheus and Eurydice, Metropoli- 
tan Opera Mezzo-Soprano Risé Stevens, 
boyish as her curves permitted, was in 
the midst of a picture-taking session. A 
studio 


delivery man, bystanding in the 

ogled Risé doubtfully, then turned to 
Diva Stevens’ husband-manager, Walter 
Surovy. Sensing some bond between Risé 








Mezzo STEVENS As OrPHEUS 


Her husband's brother. 
and Surovy, the workman asked: “Ex- 
cuse me, but is that your brother?” Dead- 


panned Surovy solemnly: “Yes, that’s my 
brother Charlie. And we have a twelve- 
year-old son named Nicky.’ 


Globetrotting Peter Townsend, ex- 
suitor of Britain's Princess Margaret, was 
expected to come out of Red China this 
week after a two-week visit “Just to see 
the place.” Official Red carpets unrolled 
for him everywhere, but Townsend kept 
insisting: “I’m not interested in politics.” 

Blowing into Houston and outspeaking 
her customarily outspoken husband, Mrs. 
Charles E. Wilson, wife of the Secretary 
of Defense, resolutely shucked off efforts 
to turn her from defending “Engine Char- 
lie.”” Of her stiff rebuttal to the White 
House in the recent “National Guard dis- 
pute” involving Wilson and Ike (Time, 
Feb. 11), Jessie allowed ‘If I had not 
said anything, I would have gone on get- 
ting more ulcers.” More light on the sub- 
ject: “I have had three ulcers in the last 
two and I felt with 
never a sign of trouble, until we went to 
Washington.” Her plan for 66-year-old 
Charlie Wilson 


years good, fine 


retirement very soon. 


irt of the 


In his new The Dramatist, 





Britain's far-ranging Author J. B. Priest- 
ly spoke pity for himself and others seek- 
ing to write realistic plays about “con- 


temporary English people.” J. B.’s frothy 
Unlike the almost hysterically 
dramatic Americans, the imaginatively 
articulate Irish, the pointed and witty 
French, the English are not on the drama- 
tist’s side . All their drama is hidden 
their heads, lost in their se- 
s. Just when they ought to 
either they mumble something 
commonplace or walk away. It is as if 
you had to devise 


lament 





away inside 





cret dre 
speak out 


1 whole banquet out 
of rice pudding and stewed pears.’ 
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Incident in Sydney 


When the U.S. aircraft carrier Benning- 
ton sailed majestically into Sydney Har- 
bor to help Australia celebrate the anni- 
versary of the Battle of the Coral Sea 
(May 7, 1942), its 2,970 officers and men 
were blithely unaware of one important 
matter: the University of Sydney would 
hold its annual Commemoration Day fes- 
tivities, when students stage zany parades, 
pull off outlandish pranks, and badger 
citizens for donations to charity. Last week 
the proud Bennington became the victim 
of the most ignominious fate of all— 
capture by “pirates.” 

The ignominy began when ten students, 
dressed as pirates and armed with toy 
flintlocks, rowed over to the Bennington 
one cold dawn and simply marched up the 
gangway Without anyone’s seeing them. 
Though they eventually ran into a few 
crewmen in the course of their wander- 
ings, no one bothered to challenge them. 
One group of pirates ended up in a 
crew's quarters to collect money for a 
children’s charity. Another group headed 
for the bridge, where a “good-natured 
bloke” turned on the public-address sys- 
tem so they could appeal for donations. 
Instead, “Pirate’’ Paul Lennon shouted: 
“Now hear this! The U.S.S. Bennington 
has been captured by Sydney University 
pirates!” Then, for good measure, says 
Lennon, “‘we turned two handles labeled 
‘Battle Alarm’ and ‘Chemical Warfare.’ ’ 

As the clangs and hoots echoed through 
the ship, officers and men tumbled out of 
bunks, rushed headlong for battle stations. 
No one seemed to hear the PA system's 
agitated plea: “Belay that last order!” 
Meanwhile, the bridge pirates headed for 
the officers’ quarters. Finally a steward 
asked them the question no one had 
thought of before: “What are you doing 
here?” “Of course,” says Lennon, “we 
didn’t have any answer.” 

Within a few minutes, a grim detach- 
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ment of Marines rounded up the pirates 
and put them ashore. Next day the epi- 
sode hit the headlines, and there was at 
least one facetious reference to Pear] Har- 
bor. It was all so embarrassing that the 
Royal Australian Navy felt obliged to 
announce that, of course, the United States 
Navy had known about the gag and 
simply played along. The men of the 
Bennington knew better, but decided to 
take their humiliation in stride. They col- 
lected $1,800 for the boys’ charity and 
handed it over to Sydney's Lord Mayor 
Harry Jensen. His lordship was most 
grateful—and most sympathetic. After all, 
on the same day another group of students 
had seized him and whisked him off, a 
prisoner, in a car. 


Mormon Dynamo 

The big 1918 influenza epidemic was at 
its height, and almost every man in the 
two companies of Students Army Train- 
ing Corps recruits at Utah’s Mormon 
Brigham Young University had the dread- 
ed fever. Among them was Private Ernest 
Wilkinson—a short (5 ft. 5 in.), devout 
and dedicated boy who ; then in his 
sophomore year at B.Y.U. As he prayed 
for recovery, young Wilkinson made a 
vow: If he lived, he would “do something 
great for the Lord’s university.” 

Eventually, he more than fulfilled his 
vow. In 1950 he took over as president, 
promptly launched the most vigorous 
building campaign that shaky B.Y.U. had 
ever known. In 1954 top Mormon leaders 
gathered on campus in Provo to dedicate 
not one, but 22 modern buildings. Last 
week they were back again to dedicate 
twelve more. In only seven years, Ernest 
Wilkinson, 58, has turned B.Y.U. into one 
of the largest church-owned universities 
in the U.S., with a 1957 enrollment of 
more than 9,000. 

No Reason to Go. Since the day in 
1875 when Mormon Leader Brigham 
Young decided that his followers must 











have an academy to train Mormon teach- 
ers (“I want you to remember,” he told 
its first permanent head “that you ought 
not to teach even the alphabet or the 
multiplication tables without the spirit of 
God. That is all. God bless you. Good- 
bye”), B.Y.U. has had a most uncertain 
caréer, Though it has turned out such men 
as Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Tait 
Benson, Senator Arthur Watkins and U.S. 
Supreme Court Justice George Sutherland 
(one of Franklin Roosevelt's “nine old 
men”), it fell on such hard times during 
the Depression that some trustees won- 
dered whether the church should not 
abandon it. By 1943 enrollment had 
dropped from 2,000 to 800; facultymen 
were so hard to find, says one alumnus, 
that “you could be attending class with a 
fellow one quarter and find that he was 
your teacher the next.” Though the G.I. 
Bill started it on the road to recovery, it 
was not until Wilkinson came along that 
it really began to move. Before then, says 
another alumnus, “there was never any 
reason to go to B.Y.U.—unless you hap- 
pened to live near it.” 

A prosperous Washington, D.C. lawyer, 
Wilkinson proposed a plan that was exact- 
ly the same as one he had advocated 
while editor of the student paper. “The 
way to build this university,” said he in 
1921, “is to use the machinery of the 
Mormon Church.” As president, he per- 
suaded Mormon leaders to shower the 
university with money. He also persuaded 
them to tell the church's stakes, wards 
and missions to send him their brightest 
boys and girls. In some quarters, his brisk 
way of doing things earned him the title 
of “Little Napoleon.” To others he was 
“the Little Dynamo.” By 1953 he had so 
impressed his trustees that they put him 
in charge of the Mormon educational 
system, which includes one liberal-arts 
college in Idaho, one academy and one 
elementary school in Mexico, 116 full- 
time and 236 part-time seminaries. 

Nothing Soft. Wilkinson brought in an 
Air Force R.O.T.C. unit, started a College 
of Physical and Engineering Sciences, a 
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School of Nursing and a College of Family 
Living to teach coeds the virtues of 
Mormon home life. He upped faculty 
salaries 35%, brought in such scholars 
as Physicist Harvey Fletcher, 72, a top 
authority on stereophonic sound, and 
Chemist H. Tracy Hall, 37, who at Gen- 
eral Electric helped to develop the first 
synthetic diamond. 

But for all his big-time activity, Wil- 
kinson never departed from the strict 
Mormon way. His students, 97% of whom 
Mormons, must take two hours of 
theology a week, are forbidden to smoke 
or to drink alcohol, coffee, tea, or any of 
the colas. “We stage,” says Wilkinson, 
“no fancy parties that cost great sums. 
We frown on aristocratic and expensive 
things.” He also frowns on sloppy work, 
has so boosted B.Y.U.’s academic reputa- 
tion that he may well be able to do 
even more for the “Lord’s university” 
and double its size again by 1962. Says 
he: “We don’t believe in soft education. 
There has been too much of soft educa- 
tion in the U.S. It’s bad to permit stu- 
dents to get on a campus and develop 
habits of mental indolence.” 


The Eyes of Texas 

Since Barbara Louise Smith; 109, has 
the best soprano voice of anyone in her 
class at the University of Texas’ College 
of Fine Arts, it was only natural that she 
should win the starring role in the col- 
lege’s annual full-dress opera. Last Octo- 
ber she was cast as Dido in Purcell’s Dido 
and Aeneas, rehearsed conscientiously. 
Then, only a few days before last week's 
performance, she was summoned to the 
office of the dean and told that she must 
get out of the cast. Dean E. W. Doty was 
very sorry, but certain legislators in ses- 
sion right there in Austin had objected 
to having a Negro girl play a romantic 
lead opposite a white boy. 

Over the months Barbara had already 
received as many as three threatening, 
anonymous phone calls a week. But it 
was not until last month that a segre- 

legislator named Jerry Sadler 
the “octopus on the hill” (i.e., 
the university) for mixing “whites and 
blacks in an opera.’’ Later another segre- 
gationist, Representative Joe Chapman, 
phoned the university's President Logan 
Wilson to discuss the matter. Though he 
denies threatening Wilson, the fact re- 
mained that the university’s appropria- 
tions were about to come up before the 
legislature, Result: President Wilson sud- 
denly decided that Dido must be white. 

Apologies & Effigies. Hurt and shaken, 
Barbara Smith managed to swallow her 
pride. “The ultimate success of integra- 
tion at the university,” she said. “is much 
more important than my appearance in 
the opera.” With that Barbara kept mum 

and university officials were ordered to 
do the same. But last week a series 
of events proved that integration had 
achieved a far greater measure of success 
than Barbara—or anyone else—had re- 
alized. Seldom had the university been 
the center of such a storm of indignation. 

In a letter of apology to Barbara, eight 
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legislators regretted that some of their 
colleagues “have lost their sense of val- 
ues, are more interested in personal ad- 
vancement and the applause of the folks 
back home than they are in Christian 
principles of right and wrong.” An effigy 
bearing the names of Sadler and Chap- 
man dangléd on the campus; another 
hung from the rotunda of the Capi- 
tol. Eighty student members of the 
Young Republicans and Young Demo- 
crats adopted a resolution condemning 
the university’s action as a “flagrant” 
violation of the “principle of an equal 
chance for everyone.” 

Who's a Loyal Texan? Though the 
student president and vice president tried 
to excuse the university administration 
by insisting that its motive was merely 
to protect Barbara, the student assembly 
met to “reaffirm its belief that all bona 
fide students should be given an equal 
opportunity to participate in campus ac- 
tivities.” The presidents of the two lead- 
ing service organizations, the Cowboys 
and the Silver Spurs, recommended that 
students boycott the opera. “We wonder,” 
said the presidents, “if, in order to qual- 
ify as one of Representative Chapman's 
‘loyal Texans,’ we must abandon our re- 
ligious heritage as Christians and Jews, 
and our political heritage as Americans.” 
Meanwhile, angry letters flooded the stu- 
dent Daily Texan. One alumnus wrote 
that he was “deeply ashamed.” Said an- 
other reader: “It makes me sick to my 
stomach.” 

At week's end President Wilson had 
yet to abandon his “no comment” pol- 
icy. But the eyes of Texas were upon 
him, and Texas appeared to be shocked 
by what it saw. When Dido and Aenéas 
opened, the audience filled less than half 
the auditorium, and from the flagpole in 
front of the university's main building 
hung a swastika flag with the words “No 
Comment” on it. 
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Iceland in Florida 


Dr. David Charles Poskanzer got a 
phone call in his Albany, N.Y. office: 
“Dave, what do you know about Iceland 
disease?” By chance, Dr. Poskanzer. a dis- 
ease detective for the U.S. Epidemic In- 
telligence Service (Time. Jan. 19, 1953), 
was able to answer: “I've just read the 
entire world literature on the subject— 
both papers.” Immediately, his 
dered him to a spot where an outbreak of 
the rare disease was suspected. The spot: 
Punta Gorda, Fla. 

That was a year ago. Last week Dr. 
Poskanzer, 28, reported to the American 
Federation for Clinical Research, meeting 
in Atlantic City, N.J., what he and his 
colleagues had found in Punta Gorda. 

That Tired Feeling. The whole town 
(pop. 2,500) was full of cases of a myste- 
rious, ill-defined but often disabling ill- 
ness. Typical was the case of a beauty- 
shop operator, who noticed in May of last 
year that she just could not shake off that 
tired feeling, had increasingly severe and 
frequent headaches and pain in the rec 

Then her right leg went numb. She be- 
came tense, and her hands lost their wave- 
setting skill. They shook so that she could 
not write legibly. She could not recall the 
names of regular customers. or what to 
charge them for a permanent. After four 
weeks she saw a doctor: he had no idea 
what to do, and for three days more she 
felt that she was “shaking all over inside” ; 
she had backache, dizziness, diarrhea, nau- 
sea and vomiting. During a month in the 
hospital she developed some new symp- 
toms; spells of rapid, pounding heartbeat. 
periods of frantic overbreathing. Gradu- 
ally the symptoms abated. But as soon as 
she went home and started light house- 
keeping, she had a sharp relapse and had 
to spend three more weeks in bed. 

Examined again in October, the patient 
was still depressed, still had difficulty with 
simple mental arithmetic. There were lo- 
cal areas of tenderness on her body, para- 
doxically occurring with continued numb- 
ness in the right leg, and she could not 
stand steady with eyes closed. 

Ages of Immunity. The beauty opera- 
tor’s case was typical of 21 which the dis- 
ease detectives studied in detail. Then 
they did some medical gumshoe work, 
sent interviewers to every house in town, 
turned up scores of additional cases. Some 
victims also had other symptoms, such 
as terrifying dreams, difficulty in swal- 
lowing, and a feverish j 
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feeling not jus- 
tified by a slight rise in temperature. 
Nearly always there was a letup after a 
few weeks; then a series of relapses 
throughout the five-month period of study. 
Women were victims twice as commonly 
as men, and their cases were more severe. 
Inexplicably, there were no cases among 
children under twelve and few among old- 
sters past 60. Despite an estimated total 
of 300 cases in the area. there were no 
deaths. 

What 


was the disease? Dr. Poskanzer 
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had to rule out some unsettling possibil- 
ities. Could it be mass hysteria? No, he 
decided, because the cases developed in a 
sequence typical of a true infectious epi- 
demic, and moreover, the townspeople 
never really panicked about it. Besides, 
two of the three local doctors, and then 
Dr. Poskanzer himself. came down with 
cases. Could it be polio? But there was 
no characteristic paralysis; while nerve 
pathways in the spinal cord might be 
temporarily affected, they were not per- 
manently damaged. From roo specimens 
of throat washings, blood, stools and 
spinal fluid no known virus could be iso- 
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lated. Definitely ruled out (besides polio) 
were the Coxsackie viruses and those that 
cause various kinds of encephalitis. Dr. 
Poskanzer and his colleagues concluded 
that the first suggestion must have been 
correct. Their verdict: Punta Gorda had 
suffered from an epidemic of “Iceland 
disease,” so named for an earlier out- 
break in Akureyri. Iceland in 1948-49. 
Now the disease detectives are 
vinced that there have been at least a 
dozen outbreaks from Seward, Alaska to 
Adelaide, Australia. The earliest, unearthed 
by sleuthing through medical archives, 
seems to have been in Los Angeles in 
1934. For reasons unknown it appears to 
hit hospital people (especially doctors and 
nurses) with special frequency. While epi- 
demiologists are still trying to track down 
the cause of Iceland disease, they are has- 
sling over a more mystifying. professional- 
sounding name for it. Current favorite: 
epidemic neuromyasthenia, because it in- 
volves weakness of the muscles presuma- 
bly caused by involvement of the nerves. 


con- 


° ° 
Combination Dangers 

Every week U.S. physicians are being 
bombarded with samples and ads of pre- 
fabricated antibiotic combinations—peni- 
cillin with novobiocin, neomycin with 
bacitracin, oleandomycin with tetracy- 
cline, and dozens more. In addition, anti- 
biotics are offered in combination with 
the sulfas or with unrelated items—anti- 
histamines, hormones, vitamins. Just how 
good are these package drugs? 

Very good indeed. holds one school 
led by Henry Welch. a microbiologist 
with the Food and Drug Administration. 
Dr. Welch and some physicians insist 
that treatment with combinations is no 
“old-fashioned ‘shotgun’ approach, but a 
calculated, rational method of attacking 
the problem of resistant organisms.” 

Research physicians, by and large. take 
the opposite view. In a series of scath- 
ing editorials in recent medical journals, 
several groups have attacked the combi- 
nation drugs. In the A.M.A.’s Archives 
of Internal Medicine, nine doctors list 
and refute the claims made for the com- 
binations. With the most widely agreed 
answers, these are: 

Ciarm: mixed infections caused by two 
kinds of bacteria may need mixed anti- 
biotics. ANSWER: such infections are rare, 
except in wounds. and can best be treated 
then by proper choice of drugs in the 
right amounts—not by trusting to luck 
that a manufacturer's choice of items and 
dosage will turn out to be right. 

Ciarm: when a patient's life is in dan- 
ger, and there has not been time to iden- 
tify the disease-causing bacteria, two or 
more drugs provide insurance. ANSWER: 
this is true only if both are used in full 
doses—the danger is that in a fulminating 
infection a patient will get a packaged 
combination containing only half doses 
of each antibiotic. 

CLatm: two antibiotics may be syner- 
gistic; i.¢., have a combined effect greater 
than the sum of their separate 
ANSWER: no proof of this in patients 
(except those with heart inflammation 
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caused by the enterococcus and a few 
other microbes). 

Cram: a second antibiotic may delay 
the emergence of bacteria which are re- 
sistant to the first antibiotic. ANSWER: 
this may be true in-test tubes, but gen- 
erally there is no proof that it works in 
human patients. 

Experts agree that three combinations 
are justified: 1) streptomycin with other 
drugs (such as isoniazid) to discourage 
the appearance of resistant tubercle ba- 
cilli; 2) penicillin with streptomycin for 
inflammation of the heart lining (endo- 
carditis); 3) tetracycline (or related anti- 
biotics) with nystatin, not routinely but 
in some cases, to guard against secondary 
infection with the fungus monilia. Grant- 
ing exceptions such as these, the Archives’ 
editorialists conclude: “It is our firm con- 
viction that the promotion and sale of 
such combinations should be discouraged.” 


Capsules 

@ For the first time in 20 years, the U.S. 
set out to learn how healthy its residents 
are. Using long questionnaires provided 
by the Public Health Service, Census Bu- 
reau interviewers in every state galluped 
from door to door asking questions about 
accidents and injuries, diseases and dis- 
abilities, hospitalization, medical and den- 
tal care. Operating on an initial $700,000 
appropriation from Congress, the inter- 
viewers will gather data from 3,000 house- 
holds a month until 330 areas across the 
U.S. have been sampled, then pass on the 
confidential information to P.H.S. Among 
those interested in the overdue data: phy- 
sicians, hospitals, insurance firms. 

@ For patients with high blood pressure, 
whether relatively stable or of the fast- 
progressing type. it is good to use a whole 
battery of drugs, reported the University 
of Washington’s Drs. Fred T. Darvill Jr. 
and John L. Bakke. They gave reserpine 
first, then nerve-blocking drugs, hydrala- 
zine and veratrum compounds, finally 
phenoxybenzamine. Many patients whose 
pressure leveled off after three drugs went 
on to further improvement with a fourth 
or even a fifth drug. 

@ Use of the mails to promote medical 
quackery is at the highest level in history, 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field reported. So far this year, postal in- 
spectors have prepared cases against quack 
promoters who have been mulcting the 
public of at least $50 million a year. In 
the past twelve months, fraud orders is- 
sued to keep quacks from using the mails 
totaled 46, but, said Summerfield, “rather 
than attempt to defend the indefensible,” 
106 persons or firms™agreed to quit the 
business that had been grossing them 
$225,000 a day. Commonest medical 
frauds: ‘“‘dietless’’ reducing schemes, bust 
developers, and “sure cures” for cancer, 
arthritis, skin diseases, baldness, and “lost 
manhood.” One of the Post Office’s biggest 
troubles in bringing mail quacks to book: 
victims, who have foregone proper medi- 
cal care, often die before the cases are 
tried. Next targets of the P.O. investiga- 
tors: peddlers of mail-order, no-prescrip- 
tion “tranquilizers.” 
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To the graduate, a Longines watch is a symbol of success, 
an inspiration to face a challenging world with confi- 
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began in the post-war days of 1866—a commencement 
endowed with faith in the ideal of perfection. € Among 
watchmakers, as in every field of human endeavor, high 
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Thirst for Thrills 


All his life Alfonso Cabeza de Vaca, 
17th Marquis de Portago, thirsted for 
thrills. He found them in speed and sport. 
He was tempted by any activity tinged 
with danger, finally decided that the sec- 
ond-to-second uncertainty of auto racing 
brought him nearest to his heart's desire. 
When he wheeled his 3.8 liter fire-red 
Ferrari into the start of Italy’s Mille Mi- 
glia last week, “Fons” de Portago was a 
happy man. Perhaps (although none can 
say) he died so. 

Fine Style. The wicked, 1,000-mile 
route that winds south from Brescia along 
the Adriatic littoral and then curls north 
across the Apennines was used by Benito 
Mussolini as a monument to Benito Mus- 
solini. Having made his trains run on 
time, the Duce was determined to prove 
the quality of his roads. For Fons, 28, 
the race was simply a chance to prove his 
hard-earned skills. Short years ago the 
dark-skinned Spanish nobleman’ was 
known for his heavy-foot driving, the 
careless speed that sent his cars tumbling 
off the track as often as they finished. 
Now he knew better. He had learned that 
every stretch of road, every curve has its 
optimum speed, that a fraction too little 
would surely lose, that a shade too much 
might mean disaster. 

As the race ground through grey dawn 
and a fine spring day, Fons blazed along 
in fine style. Coming into the last lap, 
less than 25 miles from the finish, he was 
running third. He could not have known, 
but the Ferrari team had the race won. 
His grizzled teammate, Piero Taruffi, 50, 
had already finished in first place. Far 
back, Britain’s Stirling Moss, driving a 
Maserati, the Ferrari's only strong com- 
petitor, had lost his brakes and almost 
crashed in a roadside cemetery. The other 
Maserati competitors had also either fold- 
ed or faded. 

Up to there, the race had been a pleas- 
ant contrast with the 1938 race when a 
car crashed into a crowd and 23 were 
killed, and last year’s when seven were 
killed and 17 injured. 

Grim Statistics. Alfonso de Portago 
was not a man to let such grim statistics 
disturb him. He had not only playboy 
inclinations, but also the talents of a nat- 
ural athlete. The more spectacular a sport, 
the more he liked it. For a while, he fa- 
vored jai alai and polo. He had barely 
learned about the dangers of bobsledding 
when he was picked to represent Spain in 
the winter Olympics. “The mere fact that 
we race requires no courage on our part,” 
he wrote in Sports ILLustRATED. But he 
was frank to admit that he was often 
afraid. “I think what frightens me most 
is that when I have actually lost control 
of the car there is absolutely nothing I 
can do except sit still, frozen with fear, 
and wait for events to take their natural 
course. All it requires is one very small 
error and one is embarrassingly dead.” 
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One can only wait. 


Fons made no error. He was whipping 
along at more than 90 m.p.h. when a tire 
blew. The Ferrari flattened a milestone, 
caromed off a telephone pole and somer- 
saulted into the thick crowd that lined 
the curb. Alfonso de Portago could do 
nothing to save himself, or his co-driver, 
who was cut in half, or the 15 spectators 
(including four children) who were killed 
with him in the deadly Mille Miglia. 


Fastest & Finest 


The count was two and two. Spraddle- 
legged in the batter’s box, Yankee Short- 
stop Gil McDougald figured he was going 
to have to swing on the next one. In the 
split second that it takes a ball to travel 
60 ft. 6 in. from the pitcher's mound to 
the plate, Gil noted with surprise that 
Cleveland Southpaw Herb Score had 


BASEBALL'S BIG TEN 
The major league leaders after four 
weeks of play: 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Teams: Milwaukee and Cincinnati 


(by two games). 
Pitcher: Sanford, Philadelphia (4-0). 
Batter: Hoak, Cincinnati (.397). 


RBI: Hoak, Cincinnati (21). 
Home Runs: Aaron, Milwaukee, and 
Moon, St. Louis (7). 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Team: Chicago (by 4 game). 
Pitcher: Trucks, Kansas City (4-0). 
Batter: Williams, Boston (.443). 
RBI: Sievers, Washington (24). 
Home Runs: Williams, Boston (9). 








failed to lean into his usual fluid follow- 
through. A fat pitch floated up, just 
knee-high. McDougald lashed it back, a 
string-straight drive that ended in the 
sickening sound of a baseball meeting 
human bone. Pitcher Score crumpled. 
Blood burst from his nose and mouth. 

Batter McDougald, thrown out at first 
by the Cleveland third baseman who re- 
trieved the ball, raced back to help. 
Score’s face was already blackening, his 
nose was broken, a dangerous hemorrhage 
was clouding his eyeball. Even before they 
examined him in a hospital, specialists 
were wondering whether they could save 
his sight. At 23, already one of the fastest 
and potentially one of the finest pitchers 
in the history of the game, Herb Score 
seemed finished with baseball. 

Pitchers have always been targets for 
trouble. But even for Herbert Jude Score, 
a young man whose luck has always been 
bad, this looked like the worst break yet. 
At three, a bakery truck crushed both 
legs; later he got pneumonia, then went 
to bed for eight months with rheumatic 
fever. In his early teens it was a broken 
ankle and acute appendicitis. A $60,000 
Indian bonus baby at 19, he has not had 
a healthy summer since. But a dislocated 
collarbone, pneumonia again, a severe 
virus attack and a spastic colon could not 
keep him from running up a 38-20 won- 
lost record and a total of 547 strike-outs 
in 512 innings in the big leagues. 

After that ‘awful inning last week, few 
cared that Bob Lemon came on to win 
for Cleveland, 2-1. It was more important 
that reports from the hospital grew stead- 
ily brighter. At week’s end, doctors were 
hopeful that Fast Baller Score would 
be back in uniform before the 1957 
season ends. 


Scoreboard 

@ Sick of seeing his team tied like a tin 
can to the tail of the American League, 
the Washington Senators’ President Cal- 
vin Griffith tried an old-fashioned remedy: 
he fired the manager. Chuck Dressen was 
relieved of his squad of second-raters, 
offered a front-office job, and replaced by 
Senator Coach Cookie Lavagetto. Said 
Cookie: “This is sickening.” Said Chuck: 
“This is baseball.” 

@ After telling a Texas audience that the 
major leagues “must be extended from 
coast to coast, from north to south,” 
Baseball Commissioner Ford Frick heard 
that San Francisco’s Mayor George Chris- 
topher was in New York telling the Giants’ 
and the Dodgers’ presidents how nice it 
would be to have the Giants in San 
Francisco when the Dodgers move to Los 
Angeles. Frick hastily sent a telegram to 
the Dodgers’ Walter O'Malley saying that 
all talk of transfers “is harmful to base- 
ball.”” So O'Malley went back to chatter- 
ing about building a new stadium in 
Brooklyn, and the Giants’ Horace Stone- 
ham talked wistfully of staying in New 
York. But Mayor Christopher went home 
and announced: “Anyone guessing that 
there would be major-league baseball here 
in 1958 wouldn’t be far wrong.” 
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For safety in emergencies...almost all airport crash 
trucks rely on Rayon Hi-Test Tire Cord 


A forced landing : : : crash trucks 
to the rescue in seconds, crossing 
field and landing strips in all 
kinds of weather at lightning 
speed. Rayon Hi-Test Tires are 
safe for airport crash trucks, and 
you know they are safer for you. 


Rayon is the only tire cord that 





actually gains in strength as tire 








speeds. No wonder today 9 out 
of 10 cars ride on Rayon. For 
premium safety at no premium in 
price, insist on RAYON HI-TEST 
Tires. Every car manufacturer 
uses them as standard equip- 
ment on new models. American 
Rayon Institute, Inc., 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, New York. 





The Rayon Cord 
from_only one tire 
is strong enough 
to lift this 12,000- 
pound truck... 
safely! Pound for 
pound, Rayon 
Tire Cord is as 






BABIES — happy fans of 


evaporated milk in cans! 


Tin plate has brought canned milk 
I $ 


worldwide popularity among grown-ups, too 





Chicago, Illinois 
—Every minute 
of every day, 
some 6,000 cans of 
evaporated milk 
are opened and 
put to use. So re- 
ports Miss Hilda 
Ballestro, Direc- 
tor, Home Economics Dept., Evapo- 
rated Milk Association. 

This economical and widely popu- 
lar nutritious food is used extensively 
in cooking and baking, as in delectable 
sauces, salad dressings, gravies, can- 
dies, puddings, desserts. Also in 
coffee and tea, or over cereals. For 
snacks, parties, outings of all kinds— 
or whipped up as a topping, or in 
making ice cream. 

But one of evaporated milk’s most 
significant uses, Miss Ballestro em- 





Miss Hilda Ballestro 





phasizes, is in baby feeding. “It’s 
estimated that more than half of all 
bottle-fed babies are raised on evapo- 
rated milk. Its Vitamin D-added, 
body-building nutrients—plus its soft 
curd quality—recommend it for in- 
fants’ formulas and in solid foods for 
growing children. It is rich in calcium.” 


A U.S.-Born Product 


Miss Ballestro’s specialties are appeal- 
ing recipes and mouth-watering menus 
to which evaporated milk is basic. 
And this points up another basic con- 
venience of the tin can. “Nearly 
13,000,000 of today’s homemakers 
work outside the home,”’ says the home 
economist. “Evaporated milk—always 
handily in reach—enables them to 
whip up even ‘company-size’ meals 
hot, tasty, nutritious—in just a few 
minutes after. getting home from the 
job.” 

Evaporated milk is whole milk with 
about 60% of its water removed. It is 
then homogenized, Vitamin D is 
added, the milk is canned and after- 
ward sterilized in sealed containers 
all automatically and in plants where 
absolute sanitation is the byword. 

Though the process of concentrat- 
ing milk and heating it in sealed cans 
came from Switzerland, evaporated 
milk is basically an American-born 
dairy product, according to Miss Bal- 
lestro. It was first prepared commer- 
cially in Highland, Illinois, in 1885, 


Achieves Worldwide Popularity 


The Spanish-American War, and later 
World War I, popularized the use of 
evaporated milk enormously. It proved 
easily portable in cans, and could be 
kept indefinitely without refrigera- 
tion. Soldiers in the field as well as 
civilians in war-blighted areas eagerly 
welcomed it. 

During depression years, too, when 
every penny was precious, families 
by the millions took to evaporated 
milk. It offered all the food value 
of milk plus extra Vitamin D. It 
tasted good, was readily digestible, 
its uses were many, and it was always 
safe. And its cost was low. The de- 
mands of World War II further multi- 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


plied production, and more than ever 
gave it worldwide acceptance as a 
mealtime staple. 


Nationel’s Role 


As important as it is to our children’s 
well-being and to our own enjoyment 
of healthful and appetizing meals, 
evaporated milk is just one of many 
foods the familiar “tin” can brings us 

so conveniently—today. Yes, with- 
in instant reach when and where we 
choose. And always in sanitary, un- 
breakable form. 

Enduringly strong, the tin can is 
really steel thinly coated with tin to 
resist corrosion. It takes tin plate in 
enormous quantities to make the more 
than 40 billion cans the canning indus- 
try uses every year. And our Weirton 


Steel Company is a major supplier of 


both electrolytic and hot-dipped tin 
plate. 

Of course, tin plate is just one of the 
many steels made by National Steel. 
Our research and production men 
work closely with customers in many 
fields to provide steels for the better 
products of all American industry. 

At National Steel it is our constant 
goal to produce still better and better 
steel of the quality and in the quan- 
tity wanted, at the lowest possible 
cost to our customers. 
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Whole milk fresh from farms in the area 
(which are periodically inspected) is trans- 
ported by trucks daily to plants, there to 
be processed into evaporated milk in cans. 








veyed de plants for weighing. Samples 
are then given rigorous quality tests before 
the actual processing of the milk begins. 





In these sanitary closed kettles, about 60% 
of the milk’s natural water is quickly 
evaporated under vacuum. ‘Temperatures 
are kept low to prevent scorching the milk. 





Conveyed onto big revolving “wheel” under 
automatic valves, empty cans are filled with 
evaporated milk, then sealed and tested 
for cap leaks. Final step: sterilization, 














so highly Regarded...so easily Recognized...so thoroughly Enjoyed... 


Perfected more than 3 centuries ago... unmatched ever since/ 
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Hook to Hook Flight 


The Ryan X-13 Vertijet, long rumored 
and unofficially described, made its official 
bow at a Pentagon showing last week. Its 
vertical take-off, transition to horizontal 
flight and vertical landing—demonstrated 
by a movie—were an uncanny spectacle. 

In the movie the Vertijet made its 
entrance riding horizontally on a low, flat 
trailer encrusted with mechanism. Test 
Pilot Peter F. Girard climbed into the 
cockpit, a mechanic closed the canopy 
over his head, and the X-13’s Rolls-Royce 
Avon engine began its whining roar. 

Then the bed of the trailer reared slow- 
ly upward like the body of a dump truck, 
carrying the X-13 to a vertical position. 
It was now hanging by an undernose hook 
from a short length of cable strung be- 
tween two movable arms at the top of 
the vertical trailer bed. Its engine roared 
louder, and slowly the Vertijet rose, stand- 
ing on an invisible column of hot racing 
gases. Its hook now free from the cable, 
it rose higher. Then it curved gracefully 
into normal, horizontal flying position 
and roared away out of sight. 

When the X-13 returned from a brief 
horizontal joy ride, it slowed down and 
tilted its nose upward. Then it backed 
down toward earth, standing on its col- 
umn of gas, and walked steadily toward 
the platform. A man was waiting at the 
top of the platform to help Pilot Girard 
during the critical operation of engaging 
the hook. He watched the X-13 approach 
until its hook was above the cable. Then 
he pressed a control that raised the sup- 
porting arms, slipping the cable under 
the hook. That was the end of the flight. 
The platform was cranked down to the 
horizontal. Pilot Girard opened the can- 
opy and climbed out. 

Besides showing pictures of the Verti- 
jet’s performance, Ryan told a few details 
about its construction. During vertical 
hovering, when no airstream is passing 
over the control surfaces, the X-13 is 
controlled by deflecting the exhaust of 
the jet engine and by varying its thrust 
by throttle adjustments. The pilot does 
not have to take off vertically while sit- 
ting on the back of his neck with his feet 
in the air. His seat pivots enough to 


keep him in a reasonable sitting position. 

Ryan officials say that the X-13 has 
proved remarkably easy to fly. Pilot 
Girard, who has been working on vertical 
flight for nearly five years, agrees. Even 
the critical transition from vertical to 
horizontal is no problem, he says. “You 
just tip her forward. It’s not much of a 
trick; any helicopter pilot could do it.” 


Freeze-Dried Food 


Dehydrated foods, never much admired, 
may be headed for kitchen fame. This 
week Dr. A. Copson of Raytheon Manu- 
facturing Co. showed dried shrimp, lob- 
ster tails, strawberries, etc. that actually 
taste fresher than many fresh ones. 

A Raytheon dried shrimp is no shriveled, 
leathery remnant. It is nearly as big as 
a fresh peeled shrimp and made of a 
strange. brittle material with the consist- 
ency of popcorn or puffed cereal. Taken 
out of an airtight plastic envelope. it 
smells like raw shrimp. and its color is 
about the same. When one of these brittle 
ghosts is dropped into tepid water, it 
softens quickly and swells a little. After 
half an hour of soaking and two minutes 
in boiling water, the shrimp is firm. sweet 
and tastes like a shrimp that has been 
carefully preserved by freezing. 

Waves to the Center. Dr. Copson ex- 
plained that it is all done by freeze- 
drying. When a material that contains 
water is frozen and placed in a vacuum 
chamber, the ice crystals in it sublime, 
i.e., turn directly into water vapor without 
melting to water. Pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers use freeze-drying to preserve 
sensitive drugs, but the process is difficult, 
and it had never been successfully adapted 
to low-cost materials like foods. Another 
difficulty is that a considerable amount of 
heat (heat of sublimation) is required to 
evaporate the ice crystals. This heat must 
reach the center of the material, and in 
the case of most foods the evaporation of 
crystals near the surface forms a layer of 
















corklike stuff that is an excellent insu- 
lator. It keeps heat of sublimation from 
reaching the interior unless the surface 
temperature is raised so high that the 
food spoils. 

Raytheon gets around this problem by 
putting frozen foods in a vacuum chamber 
and shooting through them a powerful 
blast of ultrahigh-frequency radio energy. 
The waves agitate the molecules in the 
interior of the food and generate just 
enough heat to make the ice crystals turn 
directly into water vapor, If the job is 
handled properly, the food loses up to 
nine-tenths of its weight and turns into a 
brittle sort of substance while staying far 
below the freezing point. Chemical 
changes, which would damage flavor, can- 
not take place. Even unstable vitamins 
are preserved. 

Dr. Copson has successfully freeze-dried 
mushrooms, carrots, beef rib and sirloin 
steak, veal cutlets, pork chops, lobster, 
shrimp, strawberries and several kinds of 
fish, Uncooked green peas keep their shape 
but become as light as miniature ping- 
pong balls. Freeze-dried chicken breasts 
look like balsa wood. For gourmets, freeze- 
dried foods offer some interesting possi- 
bilities. Chicken or fish could be made to 
soak up several times their weight of wine 
or other flavorsome liquid. 

New Cookery. Raytheon regards its 
new process as experimental, and it does 
not know yet how long freeze-dried foods 
will keep at room temperature. They can 
be stored in plastic envelopes filled with 
nitrogen to prevent oxidation, but in the 
case of meat that contains fat there may 
be a tendency to deteriorate with time. 
Elaborate tests are now in progress to 
find the best ways to package and store 
them. 

Cautious Raytheon men do not want 
to predict what effect freeze-drying will 
have commercially. But they point out 
that freeze-dried foods can be shipped 
without costly refrigeration and stored on 
grocers’ or housewives’ shelves. The armed 
services are interested because of the pos- 
sibility of supplying troops in the field 
with food that tastes as good as if it were 
fresh but weighs about one-fifth as much. 








X-13 Vertiyet TAKING Orr, Cirmpinc & LANDING 
Afterward it just walks home. 
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MAKING MINUTES COUNT is a special talent with Nat Given. As proof of his enemy and leadership, he has served as president of both 
the Nationa! Retail Hardware Association and the Minnesota Retail Hardware Association. Here, he inspects a neighbor’s new speedboat. 





Mr. Given has been a director of American Hardware Mutual since 1921, 


“If it isn't fast service, it just isn’t service,” 
says our director Nat Given. 

That philosophy has made hima 
nationally known figure in the retail hardware 
business. It has also had much to do 
with our company’s growth--because we 
pay claims within 8 hours after 


proof of loss! Need insurance ? Call us. 
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PROTECTION WITH THE PERSONAL TOUCH . .. (For Business and Home): Fire . . .Theft, Burglary, Robbery... Glass Breakage .. . 
Rent and Rental Value... Business Interruption . . . Liability... Workmen's Compensation. (For Automobile Collision ... Liability... 
Fire and Theft... Medical Payments. HOME OFFICE: Minneapolis 1, Minn BRANCHES: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, 


Duluth, Houston, Los Angelos, Newark, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore,, Reno, St. Paul, San Francisco, Seattie, Spokane, Springfield, Mass, 


*Except in those states where specific waiting periods are required by law, 
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Cradle of Tomorrow 


IRTUALLY unknown to the civilized world a century 

ago, Middle Africa sprawls forbiddingly across a_ full 

two-thirds of the earth’s second largest continent, an area 
big enough to contain the entire U.S. with room to spare. On 
one side the hot Arab lands of North Africa are linked to 
Europe by more than 2,000 years of common history. At the 
other end descendants of 17th century Dutch settlers in the 
Union of South Africa boast a colonial past nearly as long as 
that of North America. But until the mid-19th century, Mid- 
dle Africa was only a coastline to the rest of the world. 

Between the Sahara Desert’s ocean of drifting sands on the 
north and Kipling’s “great, grey-green, greasy” Limpopo River 
in this land unknown were geographical wonders to rival any 
in the world: great lakes as large as those in North America, 
rivers challenging in majesty the Amazon and Mississippi, 
crashing waterfalls higher and wider than Niagara, and snow- 
clad mountains on the equator’s rim soaring skyward beyond 
any in Europe. And there today, in the limitless stretches of 
land over which these giants stood silent sentinel for cen- 
turies, is a whole new world of men suddenly awakened after 
generations of torpor and submission. 

Rush to the Future. In a babel of 300 or more languages and 
dialects ranging from the clipped accents of the Oxford grad- 
uate to the grunts and tongue-clicks of the most backward 
Bantu tribesman, the 130 million-odd natives of Middle Africa 
are demanding a voice in the determination of their own 
future—and getting it at a pace that would have been thought 
absurd and impossible a generation ago. 

In London this month Britons and Africans will sit down 
together to comb out the last snarls lying in the path of 
independence for the 31 million Africans of Nigeria. Their 
conversations have been speeded by the creation four months 
ago of the all-Negro Republic of Ghana (formerly the Gold 
Coast), whose U.S.-educated Premier Nkrunah has already 
moved into the residence of the departed British Governor Gen- 
eral, leaving his old place to the Queen’s new emissary. 

Far to the east in race-conscious Kenya, elected Africans 
are taking their seats for the first time in the governing coun- 
cils of the white man, though only as a minority. In central 
Africa, just to the south, in a desperate race against time, the 
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* blacks, whites and Asians of 

British Rhodesia and Nyasa- 

land are trying to learn how to 

submerge their differences in a 

common federation, and experiment- 

ing with graduated extension of the franchise so that the out- 
numbered whites can maintain their dominance. Paced by the 
British, with the frightening memory of yesterday’s Mau Mau 
rebellion in Kenya to spur them on, the white masters in the 
remaining territories of Middle Africa are plunging headlong 
into an uncertain future, making concessions usually a step 
behind the demands—and sometimes a step ahead of the 
capacity—of their once submissive but now impatient peoples. 
Four Ways. Of all the European nations that gathered in 
Berlin in 1884 to divvy up the then still largely unknown and 
unexplored heart of Africa, the four principal powers now 
remaining have each pursued a different, and often faltering, 
path to the inevitable future. Pragmatic Britain, whose col- 
onies range from the dense, forbidding forests of the west, 
where few whites live, to the Scottish-like highlands of the 
European settlers in the east, has tried to shape its policy 
to the complexities of each situation. With frequent glaring 
mistakes, often hastily rectified (e.g., the highhanded exile of 
Uganda’s Cambridge-educated Kabaka, “King Freddie,” three 
years ago), the Colonial Office has sought, against opposition 
from both blacks and local whites alike, to hasten native 
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FISH WEIR, on Congo River, to catch capitaine (Nile perch), 
is used by Wagenia tribesmen, which they sell to Stanleyville 
who defy crocodiles and rapids hotels, shops and restaurants. 


CHIEF’S HEAD WIFE, preparing meal in hut 
Bambwe, Northern Rhodesia, is one of 21 wives 
of 84-year-old leader of this Ila tribe, owners of 
large cattle herds and skilled in use of spear. 


BAPENDE DANCERS, wearing raffia masks to hide their circumcision ritual of Congoese sect at Kindamba. Drummer in 
identities, wave branches to beat off imagin prowlers during foreground has fallen exhausted, but keeps up frenzied beat. 
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NEW MOSQUE, completed in 1951, overlooks walled city of Sahara Desert in northern Nigeria. Boxlike structures lining the 
Kano, ancient Moslem center of caravan trade routes on edge of : t shelter newly planted trees and shrubs from desert winds. 
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SURF CANOES, manned by Fan- 
ti tribesmen with carved paddles 
unload ships at Accra harbor. 
Crews once worked stark naked, 
recently donned shorts after com- 
plaints of freighter passengers. 
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KIKUYU VILLAGE of papyrus- 
thatched huts near Nyeri, Ken 
was established by the British 24 
years 75 families as part 
- POETS | of resettlement program for for- 
7 7 ; » mer Mau-Mau-influenced tribe. 
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Zambezi River, on the border be- most spectacular sights. More than twice as high as Niagara 
falls were named in 1855 by their discoverer, David Livingstone 
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who first heard about them m an guides as “the the falls 
smoke that thunders.” Over nile wide as it flows toward cataract 











MOUNT KILIMANJARO,. highest 
mountain in Africa, rears above the 
clouds in Tanganyika. Its 19,565 
ft.-high slopes harbor coffee, banana 
and maize plantations as well as a 
game reserve and open grasslands. 


CONGO RIVER of darkest Africa 
curving westward around I 


Sunset across 
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LUKWILA RIVER GORGE of eroded red sandstone pin- 


long and two miles wide, is 


nacles and cliffs, three miles 
rarely se source of one of Congo's tributaries 
lion-infested southwestern Co “se jungle. 
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TEA RDENS of the Blantyre and East Africa Co.’s Glen- Lower and hotter portions of country, plagued with tsetse 
orchy Estate carpet the subtropical Shire Highlands at base fly, are avoided by Europeans who have settled in Highlands, 
of 9,843-ft.-high Mlanje Mountain in southern Ny: ; where cooler climate provides ideal conditions for tea growing. 





ATE of 40,000 acres being 
cleared in Hippo Valley, Southern Rhodesia, 
former grazing grounds of lions, hippopota- 
muses and elephants, will be irrigated by water 
from new Lundi River reservoir 45 miles away. 


RUBBER PLANTATION tappers, with latex- 
filled pails, file through Firestone grove at Harbel. 
in Liberia. Company employs 25,000 people on 
two plantations that cover almost 90,000 acres. 


WHEAT FARM of Freire de An- 
drade Cooperative in Mozambique 
I four years ago as part of 
development program. The 








TANGANYIKA GIRAFFES, browsing among flat-crowned, thorny 
Acacia Lahai trees, are seen at dusk from edge of modern airstrip 
in Serengeti National Park. Some 5,500 sq. mi. of the Serengeti 











Plains, set aside as permanent sanctuary for more than a mil- 
lion head of big game, provide tourists with views of zebras, 
wildebeests, buffaloes and other animals in their natural setting. 


NILE RIVER, starting its 3 by new $73 million Owen Falls Dam, 
mile journey northward through the dedicated in 1954 by Queen Eliza- 
hills of Uganda, is dammed at a beth to supply 150,000 kw. of elec- 
source, Lake Victoria (foreground), tric power to East African industry. 


SALISBURY SKYSCR RS, on Rhodesian veld 
where Cecil Rhodes's pioneer column built a fort 
in 1890 and settlers later fought Matabele tribes- 
men, overlook Jameson Avenue in the fast-growing 
capital of Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 





SIDEWALK CAFE of the 
Hotel Regina in Leopold- 
ville, facing modern shops 
and office buildings on the 
Boulevard Albert Ier, is a 
favorite evening rendezvous 
spot for white inhabitants 
of Belgian Congo’s capital. 
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KUMASI MARKET, in capital of Ghana's Ashanti district from all over the nation conduct brisk trade for everything 
is typical scene of world’s youngest republic. Buyers and sellers from imported manufactured goods to juju magic stones. 
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self-government in the all-black areas where it was possible, 
to promote racial equality in the multicolored zones where it 
was not, 

Like corporation directors, the paternalistic Belgian masters 
of the mineral-rich Congo have tried to avoid politics alto- 
gether, keeping the vote from black and white alike and striv- 
ing to give each an equal opportunity to enjoy the highest 
standard of living in Middle Africa. It has worked well. 
France’s policy, in the great sweep of its Middle Africa terri- 
tories, Equatorial Africa and the Western Sudan, has been 
that of education and assimilation—the idealistic if not always 
practicable notion that once Africans think of themselves as 
Frenchmen, everything will be all right. In Mozambique and 
Angola, Portugal, the poorest and least progressive of the 
white masters, offers an approximation of social equality but 
little else. 

Whether or not the African is ready for what he demands 
is no longer a question. After centuries of exploitation by his 
own people as well as those from other lands, the Middle 
African has learned the uses of freedom from the white man 
himself, and he means to have a try for it. 

Carcasses & Calico. To the adventuring sailors of Portugal’s 
Prince Henry the Navigator, the idea of freedom for the 
African was as unheard of as the 20th century minerals 
germanium and uranium now being mined in the Congo. 
Slavery and servitude were the African’s way of life, and in 
the first west coast trading posts established at the malarial 
edge of jungles as dark and green and impenetrable as the 
ocean bottom, native chieftains were only too glad to exchange 
the surplus humanity of their fiefs for the trinkets and calicoes 
of the newcomers. The human life that the Europeans bought 
on Africa’s west coast, and sold mostly in the slave markets 
of America, was the same commodity that centuries before 
had attracted Moorish raiders from the north and Arabs from 
the east. But few, if any, of the early traders who came to 
Africa’s edges in search of booty and plunder were tempted 
to penetrate the inhospitable land. 

Running north and south from the Red Sea to Mozambique 
is one vast fissure, the Great Rift Valley. Along one side the 
molten center of the earth itself spewed upward to form the 
great volcanic peaks of Kilimanjaro (elevation: 19,565 ft.), 
Mt. Kenya and the other volcanoes of the east. In its deepest 
clefts lie Africa’s great lakes: Nyasa, Tanganyika and Lake 
Albert, with Lake Victoria, second in size only to North Amer- 
ica's Lake Superior, on the high plateau near by. On either side 
of the great central rift, Middle Africa’s land stretches out in 
vast monotonous terraces that drop in sudden sharp steps from 
6,000 ft. to the level of the sea like the tiered bastions of 
some huge island fortress. Its rivers meander in wide swings 
and detours on their path to the sea, now rushing at breakneck 
speed through some narrow gorge, now cascading in a sheer drop 
of 350 ft. or more to the level below as does the Zambezi at 
Victoria Falls, now widening their banks to flow in lazy indo- 
lence over the flat plateau in depths too shallow for navigation. 

Village & Bush. Africa’s riches, such as they were, flowed 
down effortlessly to the traders on the coast. But the fact that, 
beyond a trickle of gold and ivory, the marauding chieftains of 
the interior had only human bodies to offer in trade was evi- 
dence of the real poverty of the people within—an ill-fed, 
disease- and fear-ridden race. To the African tribesman, what- 
ever his ancestry or point of origin, the realities of life were 
pretty much the same all over the land. They consisted pri- 
marily of the village and the bush—the clearing in the forest 
where the tribal family had pitched its camp for a week or a 
day or a season, and the dark and hostile world beyond. In the 
tribal organization, a man’s security lay in his tribal brothers, 
his wealth in his cattle and women, and his faith in the witch 
doctor whose juju alone could ward off the infinite peril that 
beset him on every side. Preoccupied always with the cruel 
day-to-day realities of getting enough to eat himself and keep- 
ing himself from being eaten, the Middle African man-in-the- 
bush was for the most part unaware of the rich potential of 
the land beneath his feet. There, waiting to be found by the 
white man, were some of the earth’s greatest stores of pre- 
cious gems, iron, coal, gold, tin, copper and tungsten for 
the dawning age of electricity, pitchblende from which the 
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minerals of the atomic age would one day be refined, and 
scores of other metals. : 

It took a new breed of adventurer-explorer to bring the 
world to Middle Africa and to unfold its wonders for the world 
—men prompted not by simple greed but by human compas- 
sion and scientific curiosity, drawn onward by the land itself. 
There was the discoverer of Victoria Falls, David Livingstone, 
the gentle Scottish medical missionary who went to Africa be- 
cause an opium war in China kept him from achieving his 
ambition to go there. There was Henry Stanley, a British-born 
U.S. reporter, who went to Africa in search of a feature story 
for James Gordon Bennett’s New York Herald and stayed to 
open up the whole Belgian Congo for King Leopold II. Through 
the doors opened by the explorers came a stream of colonizers 
and empire builders like Cecil Rhodes, bringing with them 
armies of semi-skilled labor from India to help build today’s 
Middle Africa, and to complicate its racial patterns. 

Great areas of the land they settled in are the same today as 
when they found them. In the whole vast area, there are less 
than 400 miles of asphalt roads. Such railroads as exist bull 
their way through the bush in short, fitful spurts. But with 
startling frequency, in what was yesterday only a wilderness, 
such modern cities as Salisbury, Lusaka, Nairobi and Accra 
hive and hum in a fury of 2oth century commerce. 

White Man's Ways. Middle Africa is still a black man’s 
land where even in the most populous areas of white coloniza- 
tior the Negro outnumbers the European by 12 to 1, but 
though life in the bush goes on as it has for centuries, the 
white man’s way has filtered in some measure into every corner. 

In the few years since World War II, half a dozen new uni- 
versities have sprung into being to provide training in arts and 
sciences to the sons of illiterate bushmen. In one of the largest 
of them, at Ibadan, an all-black Nigerian city of 459,000, 
eager young Africans full of ideas on how to remake the world 
adopt the manners and academic costumes of their distant 
white cousins at Oxford and Cambridge. The white man’s faith 
has also come with him to temper with Christian mercy the 
harsh superstitions of native paganism: Catholicism in the 
Congo, Anglicanism in British East Africa, isolated settlements 
of other Protestant religions elsewhere. Numerically, Christian 
conversions are few, and in most areas Islam is proving a 
more dynamic creed. 

Prejudice, distrust and intolerance lurk everywhere like the 
lions and leopards in the still dark forests, between the edu- 
cated and uneducated, between tribe and tribe, between black, 
white and Asian. Proud white settlers in Rhodesia, who now 
consider themselves more African than European, refer con- 
temptuously to their advanced black partners as “Fags,”’ short 
for Federated African Gentlemen. The Moslem Fulani of Ni- 
geria’s north consider the energetic Ibos of the nationalistic, 
Christian and pagan east no better than barbarians. 

Clothes & Shoes. But the breathless sense of urgency and 
the inward knowledge that in undermanned, underfed, under- 
developed Middle Africa today each needs the other has in- 
fected all races. Each jealously watchful of its own fancied pre- 
rogatives, the multicolored people of Africa are learning, often 
faster than they want to, how to live and work together. Those 
who proclaim that the white man’s day is done, and are con- 
vinced that the African is ready to take over without help, 
speak too quickly. Without British aid and guidance, Ghana’s 
ambitious Twi Tribesman Nkrumah could never have founded 
his nation, and he is the first to admit it. “If the British were 
to leave tomorrow,” says a leader of the Nigerian independence 
movement, “I would be the first one down on the docks asking 
them to leave their clothes and their shoes behind.” 

“Patience,” says seasoned Colonial Hand Lord Malvern, for- 
mer Prime Minister of the Central African Federation, “is 
essential; gradualness is absolutely necessary.” But in newly 
awakened Middle Africa, there is little desire for patience. Of 
the many lessons the African has learned from his white mas- 
ters, some.good, some bad, one at least is that of the excite- 
ment of hurry. Today, in a continent-wide parody of the 
threatening game of childhood, encouraged by his masters, 
egged on by his more intemperate playmates, the African child 
is standing up in his cradle and shouting aloud to the world: 
“Coming, ready or not.” 
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Clevelanders Abroad 

The customary charge against U.S. mu- 
sicians in Europe is that they play with 
exquisite precision but no passion. Last 
week, on the first lap of their seven-week 
European tour, the 108 men of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, led by Budapest-born Con- 
ductor George Szell. 59, were playing to 
different notices. The opening concert in 
Antwerp (including Berlioz’ Roman Car- 
nival overture, Schumann's Fourth Sym- 
phony and Paul Creston’s Dance Over- 
ture) was, said a critic, the “most beauti- 
ful” the city had ever heard. Said Gazet 
van Antwerpen: “One of the greatest 
existing orchestras. [It] absolutely lacked 
the cruel perfection which too often 
seems inevitable for American musicians.” 

The reaction was equally favorable at 
the orchestra’s next one-night stands— 
Brussels and Bremen. In London, after 
only an hour's rehearsal with its soloist, 
gifted young Pianist Leon Fleisher (Time, 
June 9, 1952), the orchestra sounded 
patchier, but was still good enough to im- 
press the Times, at least, with the “gold- 


en warmth” of its tone. “The or- 
chestra can now hold its own,” added 
the Times, “with any of the great or- 
chestras of America.” Said one young 


enthusiast: “Just think of having an or- 
chestra like this right in the wilds of 
provincial America.” 

The Clevelanders are scheduled to play 
29 concerts in eleven countries, topping 
their tour with appearances at the Prague 
Festival and a swing through Poland. At 
week’s end they took off for Spain, where 
in Madrid they had obligingly agreed to 
perform one concert at 11 in the morning 
to allow the populace time to get to the 
bullfights in the afternoon. 


The Great Basso 


“I like to play parts.’ Ezio Pinza once 
confided to a friend. “It is something 
you have or you have not. If you have, 
it’s easy.” 

For nearly 40 extraordinary years, Bas- 
so Pinza had it. Blessed with a brawny, 
6-ft.-1-in. frame, a handsome, dignified 
face and a flexible, powerful bass voice, he 
ranged through 82 operatic roles, singing 
and acting them in a style that had his 
admirers reaching far back into opera's 
Golden Age for comparisons. When he 
left the Metropolitan Opera at 55 in 1948 
to appear with Mary Martin in South 
Pacific, Pinza slipped into the role of 
Broadway matinee idol with such ease 
that many postwar fans were scarcely 
aware that he had ever done anything 
else. After a stroke forced him to give up 
singing last summer, he launched enthusi- 
astically into other plans, hoped for a 
straight dramatic career on Broadway. 
But that chance never came. 

Under the Shower. Pinza developed 
into one of opera’s giants with scarcely 
any formal musical training. At an age 
when some singers are already getting 


82 


launched, he was working as a professional 
bicycle racer and a brakeman on an Ital- 
ian railroad. The seventh child of a poor 
carpenter, he was brought up in Ravenna, 
considered a career in civil engineering 
before he turned to racing. in which he 
had only middling success. He was stand- 
ing under the shower one day singing 
O Sole Mio when the cyclist in the stall 
next to him told him that he had a voice. 
Pinza prepped with a home-town voice 
teacher, was accepted by the conservatory 
at Bologna, made a whistle-stop debut 





Fred Fehl 
Ezio Prnza tn “SoutuH Paciric 
Booming company in a golden age. 


with a small opera company, and departed 
for World War I. 

Even before Pinza got out of the army 
at 27, he won a chance to sing the Count 
des Grieux in Manon in Rome. After 
that, his career picked up a dizzying mo- 
mentum, Toscanini invited him to sing at 
La Scala, where he scored such a hit in Bo- 
ito’s Nerone that in 1926 Metropolitan 
Opera Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza signed 
him up. 

Like a Ballplayer. A true basso can- 
tante (singing bass), he had enough flexi- 
bility to invade roles often sung by bari- 
tones without losing the power that en- 
abled him to reach the back row without 
straining. And with his big voice he had 
the elusive personal magnetism and the 
dignity that grand opera demands. For a 
whole generation of operagoers, Pinza’s 
Don Giovanni—in richly decorated doub- 
let and single gold earring—was the virile 
embodiment of everything the role im- 
plied. Although Pinza could barely read 
music, he had a prodigious musical mem- 
ory and a bone-deep sense of musical 
taste. He labored over makeup and stage 
business—he once spent hours hurling 
himself to the floor of the Met’s stage to 








learn how Boris Godunoy should die. At a 
few hours’ notice he could move through 
any one of half a hundred roles with the 
reflex authority of a fine ballplayer. 

Mostly barred from playing heroes’ 
roles, usually reserved in opera for tenors, 
he specialized in the buffoons, villains and 
patriarchs within his wide-angled range— 
Don Basilio in The Barber of Seville, 
Mephistopheles in Faust, Sarastro in The 
Magic Flute. Pinza uncomplainingly took 
minor roles, and his willingness to work 
made him one of the busiest and also one 
of the best-paid singers of his era ($125,- 
ooo a year). He was free of usual operatic 
temperament; his colleagues still recall 
the exceptional time he turned to a little 
boy sitting in the front row at one of 
his recitals and said with great patience: 
“Little boy, please stop to waggle your 
foot; it interfere with my tempo.” 

Heartthrob. Even before he throbbed 
hearts with Some Enchanted Evening, 
Ezio Pinza had projected enough of his 
charm across the Met's footlights to be- 
come a romantic idol. In recent years he 
settled down (with his second wife) to a 
suburban brand of domesticity, but for 
much of his life Pinza had a turbulent 
romantic reputation. This reputation he 
may have relished as much as his singing, 
but he modestly believed that, like his 
singing, it was the result mainly of good 
luck. More than any other male singer of 
his era, Pinza brought his audiences the 
color, the movement, the larger-than-life 
passions of opera. The Don, Boris, Me- 
phisto and all their booming. strutting 
company seemed to shrink somewhat last 
week, when at his home in Connecticut 
ailing Ezio Pinza suffered his third and 
final stroke, in his sleep, nine days short 
of his 65th birthday. 


° 
Spring Opera 

In their search for operatic material, 
modern composers have been diligently 
flailing the literary bushes. Three of the 
latest finds have livened the slack spring- 
time opera season: 
@ German Composer Werner Egk (rhymes 
with peck ), who at 56 has five other operas 
behind him (including The Magic Violin, 
Columbus, Irish Legend), was casting 
about last year for the makings of a comic 
opera (“I didn’t want to see them leave 
unhappy”) when he reread Gogol’s The 
Inspector General. Egk decided it was just 
the kind of thing he needed. He hacked 
down Gogol’s sprawling list of characters 
to a manageable 13, set to work composing 
a score to match the author’s farcical tale 
of a provincial town paralyzed by the news 
that a civil-service inspector is on the 
way to investigate its lace-curtain vices. 
The Schwetzingen Festival (near Heidel- 
berg) gave Composer Egk a handsome, 
cartoon-style production (by noted Stage 
Director Giinther Rennert), with the op- 
era’s townspeople outlandishly garbed in 
a mid-rgth century assortment of green 
swallow-tailed coats, crimson velvet caps 
and propeller-sized bow ties. As the towns- 
people press money and the favors of 
their womenfolk on the “inspector”—in 
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Glacier National Park... 


A Vacation Paradise 100 Million Years Old 


On the bristling backbone of the Continental 
Divide in northwestern Montana the Rocky 
Mountains jump suddenly skyward from the 
Great Plains. This is a wildly-beautiful region 
of ancient glaciers, jewel-like lakes, cascading 
waterfalls, great forests, sky-touching remnants 
of geologic upheavals of prehistoric times. 
This is Glacier — the nation’s third largest 
national park. Each year thousands of visitors 
hike Glacier’s 1,000 miles of high trails . . . fish 
for fighting trout . . . soak up its breathtaking 


scenery ... and relax in perfect comfort. 

Great Northern provides picturesque, modern 
accommodations for visitors to Glacier National 
Park. Best of all, Glacier is on the railway’s 
transcontinental main line, and the streamlined 
WESTERN Star stops daily in the park from 
June 15. through September 10. 


For information and reservations in Glacier 
National Park write P. G. Holmes, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Min- 
nesota, or see your ticket or travel agent. 
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Progress Is a Great Northern Habit 
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Attract a High Type of Employe 


This American wonderland, stretching from the Great 
Lakes to the Pacific Ocean, has drawn to it a high type 
of citizen and worker. These people like the healthful 
climate, the recreational opportunities, the high stand- 
ards of education. If you’re looking for dependable, 
skilled workers this region offers many opportunities. 
Write E. N. Duncan, Industrial and Agricultural Develop- 
> ment Dept., Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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the end, of course, he turns out to be 
merely an amiable, drink-swilling traveler 
-Composer Egk accompanies them with 
a staccato, dissonant score pricked by 
brisk and frequently shifting rhythms. 
Old-fashioned opera buffs will be startled 
by the spare arias, which are stripped to 
a few essential Greek-chorus phrases (in 
his first aria, the prefect sings over and 
over again: “Clean shirts, clean nightcaps 
Latin mottoes over the beds”). Egk also 
allows the singers to sing their e 
recitatives against the support merely of 
The result is an opera 
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a sustained b 
that moves with beery gusto and at a 
breathless, never confused pace, 

@ Turkish Composer Nevit Kodalli’s an- 
nouncement that he was planning to put 
Vincent van Gogh on the operatic stage 
at first brought howls of protest from 
critics who believed that it was his duty 
to choose a Turkish theme. But most crit- 
s. S. UNITED STATES icism ended with the first performance in 
5 fabulous days to Europe on the fastest Ankara. The libretto altered Irving Stone's 


p ‘om Pas  hingrank' seed 
ship afloat, completely air-conditioned fictionalized Van Gogh biography Lust 
for Life, and reduced it to five scenes 


London, in front of the house of Van 
Ss. S. AMERICA Gogh’s first love, who rejects him with a 
Popular luxury liner offers superb food, shout of “you redheaded fool”; Etten 
service, extra hours of leisure at sea Holland, in front of the Van Gogh's home 
where he is rejected by his cousin Kay 
with the same taunt; a blazing outdoor 


CONSULT OUR AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENTS OR scene at Arles the erotic Maya dream se- 


ence: Madame Louise’s brothel. where 
UNITED STATES LINES Se cht: Von Gogh is. We oi 


ONE BROADWAY. NEWYORK * OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES and finally the shadowy deathbed scene 


in which the painter's death is announced 


by the offstage firing of a revolver and by 
the slow illumination of his paintings 
ranged about the dark walls like sun-filled 


rc) aie windows. Although the opera tends to 
come THE PREFERENCE 





bog down in a weary series of recitatives, 
y the choral writing is marked by a lush 






tal lumbia University. The libretto, by Poet 
Cock | aK. EXECUTIVES | Chester Kallman (The Rake’s Progress), 


springs, not too nimbly, from Boccaccio’s 


CA nd \ : OM, dark-hued beauty, and the hectic orches- 
inl a (A H tral writing is daubed with great splashes 
mw! - instrume g 
u \ of instrumental color as dazzling and at 
CG a . 5 : on 
A < way P ‘ f Hy = times as savage as Van Gogh’s own swirl- 
gious % A J | a ing canvases. A critical success, Van Gogh 
ra ‘th F ‘; / { | i has already brought Kodalli nibbles from 
wl (a Py ASR | = the Vienna Opera and Brussels’ 1958 
0 ER ? fs } world’s fair. 
M Pom - @ Mexico’s famed Composer-Conductor 
L OF , ae 
Wi Yor Gtat Ay <f Carlos Chavez, 57, unveiled his first opera 
New | perry he IMPORTANT Panfilo and Lauretta, at Manhattan's Co- 


Overlooking lovely Central Park, Essex ’ 
) P Bye : S % ; ramati levice in the Decameron, u 
wil MER, | House is New York’s headquarters for top- dramatic device in the / se ' ; 


— ages. which a group of people take refuge in the 
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through the gate to bring death, and with 
it the knowledge of life. But the theme is 
buried under an avalanche of pretentious 
words (“Raze the towers of the proud! 


7 Dp BS 5] I ‘ X Mingle their lives in the lives of common 
PAAR ROY 1a men Sefore they are common dust!”) 
a 
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es 4 : that cause the opera to limp and stun 
| | () L > f. when it should be marching. All too often 
re) thee chained to the clouds of talk and sym 
on.the-park ism, Composer Chavez’ score neverthe- 
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lor Forty Years our name has been 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


more generally 
called “Union Carbide.” 

Now our company name will be Union Carbide Corporation. 
The change is in name only. The people of Union Carbide will 
continue to pioneer in developing and produc ing carbons and 


gases, chemicals, plastics. alloys and nuclear energy. 






UCC’s principal divisions 
and subsidiaries include 
BAKELITE COMPANY 

ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 
HAYNES STELLITE COMPANY 

Kemet COMPANY 

LINDE COMPANY 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Pynorax Gas Conroration 
Stntcones Division 

UNION Carsipe Canapa Limrrep 
UNION CARBIDE CHEMICALS COoMPAN 


UNION CARBIDE DEVELOPMENT 


COMPANY 


UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL 


COMPANY 
UNION CARBIDE NUCLEATC COMPANY 
UNION CARBIDE ORE COMPANY 
LNton Cannipe REALTY COMPANY 


VISKING COMPANY 
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The “Big Wheel” 


—— 
in trucks . 





New Chevrolet trucks deliver the right power 
for your job . . . hard-working, economical 
horsepower! You don’t pay for needless power 

that doesn’t earn its keep! 


PROVED ON THE ALCAN HIGHWAY ... CHAMPS OF EVERY WEIGHT CLASS 


on the fob/ 


Whether your job is hauling high- 
tonnage cargo, or turning deliveries 
into dollars, you need efficient, de- 
pendable power. And no other truck 
on the road today fills the bill like 
a Chevrolet! Just consider the en- 
gine choice Chevrolet trucks offer 
you: 8 ultra-modern powerplants, 
including V8’s with efficient fuel- 
and wear-saving short-stroke 


_ 


ad 





Shown in foreground above is a Chevrolet 6403 model with dump body. 


design and famous high-compres- 


sion valve-in-head 6’s. You can 
be sure your Chevrolet truck has 
the power that’s matched to your 
job. And you'll find it’s the smooth- 
est working horsepower under any 


truck hood. 


Each V8, whether it’s the mighty 
210-h.p. Super Loadmaster, the new 
175-h.p. Super Taskmaster or the 
smooth 155-h.p. Trademaster, is 
uniquely designed for compactness 
(they weigh up to 150 pounds less 
than others!). They use less power 
to move their own weight, so you 





have more power to hurry your 
loads over the highway. And the 


new Chevrolet truck valve-in-head 
6’s are lean-muscled load-pullers, 
too. They’re widely known as the 
most dependable and economical 
6-cylinder truck engines on the 
market today. These are the very 
America’s all- 


latest versions of 


time favorite truck engines. 

Modern power is just one of the 
reasons why nothing stays on the 
job and saves on the job like a 
truck. Your Chevrolet 
dealer is waiting to fill you in on 


Chevrolet 


the others, and he’s as close to you 
as the phone at your fingertips. 
_. . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 








INCREDIBLE TOMORROWS... 
THROUGH TODAY’S METALLURGY 


Toward the useful application of man’s newest servants, the 
electron and the neutron, ASARCO’s Central Research Lab- 
oratories contributed much. Working with RCA electronic 
engineers, they have provided metals and elements of 
incomparable purity for the development of revolutionary 
electronic heating and cooling systems. Almost without 
exception, other major producers of electronics equipment 
use ASARCO's products, facilities or knowledge. 

For the Atomic Energy Commission, ASARCO pryovides 
copper of such purity that contamination is measured in 
parts per million. Experimental work with this pure metal 
has shown great opportunities for increasing the efficiency 
and reducing the cost of electrical transmission apparatus. 


AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


For experimental purposes, and for production quan- 
tities as required, ASARCO makes available eleven high-purity 
non-ferrous metals and elements: Arsenic— Bismuth —Cad- 
mium — Copper — Indium — Lead — Selenium — Silver — Tellu- 
rium — Thallium — Zinc. The knowledge of refining that 
makes these higher purity metals available also serves 
industry by providing process information to reduce metal- 
working costs and improve product performance. 

If your research people need to know more about any 
of the non-ferrous metals and their alloys, ASARCO’s metal- 
lurgists can provide information to save time and preliminary 
work. And, of course, pure metals and special alloys are 
available for detailed experimentation. 


ASARCO 
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Thunder on the Right 


“Your tax dollars have helped Norway 
and Denmark to reduce their internal 
debt while ours was mounting,” Chica- 
goans read last week. “We have financed 
a six-lane highway in Portugal, numerous 
uncompleted projects in Iran and are now 
providing free airplane excursions for 
thousands of Arabs visiting Mecca. The 
record is filled with innumerable instances 
of ‘foreign aid’ so dubious and downright 
silly as to be almost beyond belief. It 
includes dress suits for Grecian under- 
takers, public baths for Egyptian camel 
drivers and even iceboxes for Eskimos.” 

The editorial might well have run in 
the Chicago Tribune. In fact, it appeared 
in John Shively Knight’s Chicago Daily 
News and the four other metropolitan 
newspapers of the Knight chain.* Written 
by Publisher Knight, whose weekly, three- 
column “Editor's Notebook” sets policy 
for all Knight papers, the editorial was 
the latest in a series of pronouncements 
through which the powerful chain in less 
than five months has abjured its longtime 
support for Eisenhower and marched to- 
ward total estrangement from Modern Re- 
publicanism. 

"Intelligent Conservatism." Bald, hawk- 
faced Jack Knight, 62, is one of the most 
influential publishers in the U.S. A shrewd, 
cost-conscious businessman, he has long 
articulated a middle-of-the-road political 
philosophy which mirrors a broad cross 
section of business thinking; he calls it 
“intelligent conservatism.” While his slick, 
tricked-up papers seem often to reflect 
the auditor more than the editor in 
Knight’s nature, they are closely identified 
with their communities and powerful in 
local and national politics. (In Illinois 
politicians say that an endorsement by 
the Daily News is an automatic guarantee 
of 50,000 votes.) Thus, Knight’s list from 
Ike to right marks one of the most sig- 
nificant political shifts in the U.S. press 
since the Truman era. 

Shuttling between his 8-ft. desk in the 
Daily News publisher’s office, and the 
1o-ft.-by-1o-ft. cubicle where he retires to 
write his “Editor’s Notebook,” Knight is 
in closer touch with reality than most 
publishers, and has often irritated his 
fellow businessmen. He backed Wendell 
Willkie, mistrusted Tom Dewey, shied 
away from Herbert Hoover in 1932 be- 
cause he felt that Hoover “knew very 
little about the human equation.” 

Knight swung his weight behind F.D.R. 
six months before Pear] Harbor, supported 
the Marshall Plan “with misgivings.” A 
Taft supporter when he visited Ike in 
May 1952, Knight sensed immediately 
that Eisenhower “had a fresher and more 
modern approach.” The publisher's vigor- 
ous support of Eisenhower earned him the 


* Besides the Daily News (circ. 588,576), the 
Miami Herald (243,230), Akron Beacon Journal 
(158,626), Detroit Free Press (456.768) and 
Charlotte, N.C. Observer (150,571). 
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President's “admiration and warm regard” 
—the phrase Ike wrote on the signed 
photograph that still faces Jack Knight's 
desk. 

Mounting Distrust. The break has been 
swift and thorough. Only a year ago last 
January the Knight papers ran a glowing 
verdict by Jack Knight himself on Ike’s 
first term. Wrote he: “The political phe- 
nomenon of our times is the almost child- 
like faith of the people in Eisenhower. 
One seldom hears a businessman teeing 
off on Ike for doing the very things that 
caused him to cuss out Roosevelt and 





Bob East—Gilloon 
Eprror-PuBLISHER KNIGHT 
He likes Ike, but... 


Truman as ‘Socialists.’ The answer must 
be that our businessmen have changed 
with the times in terms of social attitudes 
and are glad the program is being ad- 
ministered by a man they trust.” 

Publisher Knight’s first stirrings of dis- 
trust became evident last summer, when 
he warned of a new burst of inflation. 
His papers made their first direct attack 
on the President last January over one of 
the purely professional issues—the way 
advance news of the Eisenhower Doctrine 
was leaked to a few papers—that 
prompted some of the rare harsh press 
criticism of the Administration. 

With publication of the $71.8 billion 
budget, Knight’s mounting distrust of 
Eisenhower's fiscal philosophy hardened 
and deepened. He started lashing out at 
foreign-policy “fumbling,” at the “incred- 
ible” Secretary of State, the weakening 
of the Western alliance; in his concern 





with Government costs he moved inevi- 


tably closer to isolationism. 

Frills & Boondoggles. Knight’s news 
columns quickly reflected the-new line. 
In March Washington Bureau Chief Ed 
Lahey (Trae, Dec. 19, 1955) reported: 
“The Eisenhower ‘father image’ is getting 
a little flaky around the edges. Quite a 
number of good ‘internationalists’ in the 
Senate treated his Middle East message 
as though it were less than divine revela- 
tion.” Urged on by Daily News Editor 
Basil Walters, Knightmen waded through 
the budget and burst through with de- 
risive headlines: 

WE'VE READ ALL 1,249 PAGES! 
AND BROTHER, IS IT LOADED 
WITH FRILLS AND BOONDOGGLES! 

Along with horror stories on boondoggle 
items such as “the $300,000 that the 
Army spends to finance Sunday morning 
recreation for civilian members of private 
rifle clubs,” the Knight papers have run 
two-column pep talks urging readers to 
protest to their Congressmen, helped 
them out with maps of congressional dis- 
tricts and names of Representatives. 

How to End Taxes. By last week the 
down-with-taxes drive had all but taken 
over Knight's news columns. In one issue 
of the News the Page One headline trum- 
peted Ike’s defense of the budget, while 
the “second front page’—Knight’s gam- 
bit to inveigle readers as far as page 3— 
devoted a banner head and five columns 
to tax stories, including tips on evasion of 
state taxes by Columnist Jack Mabley 
and a dispatch from London, where 
Editor Walters, on tour, was busily ex- 
posing Lord Beveridge and Britain’s 
womb-to-tomb social-security system. 

Chicago Ikemen who have never taken 
the Tribune’s anti-Eisenhower outbursts 
seriously are quick to accuse Knight of 
using criticism of the President to sell 
newspapers. Retorts Knight: “I don’t sit 
down and say something because I think 
it is good for my newspapers. I don’t fail 
to say something because I think it would 
be bad for my newspapers.” Knight's 
rightward march is essentially the reaction 
of a cost-conscious businessman. But the 
hundreds of letters from worried read- 
ers that are pouring into his newspapers’ 
and congressional offices each week indi- 
cate that what Editor-Publisher Knight 
finds good for the country is also good 
for the Knight newspapers. 


Top Performers 

The Pulitzer Prize committee's awards 
for journalism in recent years have hon- 
ored mediocrity almost as often as merit. 
The committee's selections for 1957, an- 
nounced last week, rewarded the top per- 
formers ($1,000 each) in a stellar year. 

The prize for “disinterested and meri- 
torious public service” went to the Chi- 
cago Daily News for its exposé of Illinois 
State Auditor Orville Hodge’s massive 
($2,500,000) embezzlement (Time, July 
23). Prizewinners for local reporting 1) 
“in which edition time is not a factor” 
were Portland Oregonian Reporters Wal- 
lace Turner, 36, and William Lambert, 
37, for breaking the conspiracy by hood- 
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Your household goods are safe and 
clean in a United @Sanitized van. 
®@Sanitized is the exclusive hygienic 
process which inhibits the develop- 
ment of bacteria, mildew, mold and 
odors that could be harmful, especially 
to upholstered pieces, rugs, bedding, 
draperies and clothing. 


Next time, insist upon ®Sanitized 
service. Very convenient, too, be- 
cause United service is “Pre-Planned” 
to the finest detail . . . to and from 
everywhere in the U. S., Canada, 
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Germany. 
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great Pl 


| lums, Teamsters and local officials to take 


over Portland rackets (Tre. June 4 et 
seq.); and 2) “under pressure of edition 
time,” the Salt Lake City Tribune (circ. 
97.938) for its fast-moving coverage of 
the Grand Canyon airline disaster. 

For national reporting the prize (his 
second) went to James (“Scotty”) Res- 
ton, 47, the New York Times’s Washing- 
ton bureau chief, for a five-part series on 
the disposition of executive power in the 
event of the President's incapacity. The 
prize for international reporting went to 
United Press Correspondent Russell Jones, 
39, for his coverage of the Hungarian up- 
risings after every other U.S. newsman 
had left (Trae, Dec. 3). It was the first 
time in the 40-year history of the awards 
that a major wire service other than the 
Associated Press had won a prize. 

Other press prizewinners: 

@ For editorial writing, Publisher Buford 
Boone, 48, whose Tuscaloosa News (circ. 
16.478) condemned mob violence at the 
height of the Autherine Lucy riots at the 
University of Alabama (Time, Feb. 13. 
1956 et seq.). 

@ For photography, the Boston Traveler’s 
Harry A. Trask, 29, who shot a_ last- 
glimpse closeup of the Andrea Doria as 
she plunged to the bottom. 

@ For cartooning, the Nashville Tennes- 
sean’s Tom Little, 58, with a cartoon urg- 
ing parents to give children polio shots. 

Winners in other fields: drama. the late 
ywright Eugene O'Neill, with 
Long Day’s Journey Into Night: music. 
Norman Dello Joio for Meditations on 
Ecclesiastes: history, George F. Kennan 
for Russia Lea the War; biography, 
Massachusetts’ Senator John F. Kennedy 
for Profiles in Courage; poetry, Richard 
Wilbur for Things of This World. There 
was no fiction award. 


"That Stinking Hypocrite" 


MURDERED! screamed the headline in a 
two-column, black-bordered box on Page 
One of New Hampshire's Manchester Un- 
ion Leader (cire. 46,517). The victim, 
said the editorial by Publisher William 
Loeb, was Wisconsin Senator Joe Mc- 
Carthy. His assassins, said the publisher, 
were 1) the Communists. who wore down 
McCarthy's “adrenal and other glands”: 
2) Vermont’s Republican Senator Ralph 
Flanders, “who practically accused Mc- 
Carthy of being a homosexual on the floor 
of the Senate”: 3) “piously hypocritical 
newspapers.” In bold-face capitals Loeb 
added: “Finally, we come to that stink- 
ing hypocrite in the White House who 
recently asked every other Senator and 
Representative to his reception except 
Joe McCarthy.” 

In the New Hampshire senate. politi- 
cians long inured to the alarums and ex- 
cursions of splenetic Publisher Loeb 
agreed last week that his latest blast- 
“that stinking hypocrite in the White 
House”—was too offensive to ignore. 
By 15 to 8, the senators voted to hold a 
hearing this week on a Republican resolu- 
tion to censure Republican Loeb. 

But Publisher Loeb is made of more 
carefully tempered stuff than Wisconsin's 




















PUBLISHER LOEB 
Splenetic neuro-individualism can be fun 
p 


McCarthy; few New Hampshiremen ex- 
pect a censure resolution (a questionable 
step in this instance) to crimp his ram- 
bunctious style. A Neanderthal Republi- 
can whose father was Teddy Roosevelt's 
secretary, Oyster Bay-born Bill Loeb, 51 
insists that. the G.O.P. is riddled with 
Communists, in 1952 was one of the few 
of any party to endorse the late Bertie 
McCormick's proposal for a simon-pure 
‘American Party.” Spry, restless Loeb 
brags that the Union Leader will print any 
letter it receives, pointed out a recent 
Page One example from a student: “Mr. 
Loeb, you are a goddamn reactionary.” 

For most New Hampshire Republicans 
—and many others who have sampled 
Loeb’s sometimes neuro-individualistic 
politics—reactionary is too mild a label 
for balding, black-eyed Bill Loeb. “What 
New England needs,” he argues. “is the 
two-party system.” In New Hampshire 
and Vermont (where he owns the Burling- 
ton News and St. Albans Messenger) he 
has frequently supported Democrats for 
state office. When Republican Governor 
Lane Dwinell announced this month that 
he would never again give a statement 
to Loeb’s Manchester Sunday News, the 
publisher chortled: “That's par for the 
course, He’s the fourth governor in a row 
who's said that.” 

Publisher Loeb’s combative instincts 
have also resulted in some notable cru- 
sades by the Union Leader. In 1955. for 
example, when lawmakers opposed an in- 
crease of the state's share of pari-mutuel 
receipts, the paper printed the names of 
42 legislators who were on a racetrack pay- 
roll. But Loeb himself derives his keenest 
joy from an editorial page that ranges 
acrimoniously from “gulliberals” to De- 
troit (“overgrown, over-decorated. over- 
expensive U.S. cars”). “Newspapers.” he 
maintains, “should be run for fun, not 
profit.” From the Manchester Union 
Leader Publisher Loeb gets both. 
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BUSINESSMEN: 


What’s stopping you 


from air-conditioning ? 





GENERAL ELECTRIC 
now makes AIR CONDITIONING 


practical for any store, office or factory 


Every businessman can have air condi- 
tioning without the usual installation 
headaches. General Electric Packaged 
Air Conditioners provide installation 
without costly alteration, shutdown or 
serious interruption — and without large 
initial outlay. One unit will serve an aver- 
age store or small office. For large areas 
and plants, G.E. Zone-by-Zone method pro- 


vides economical, convenient installation. 

General Electric Units eliminate space 
problems, too. Ceiling-mounted models use 
no floor space—floor-mounted units may be 
stationed away from space being served. 
See your General Electric Air Condition- 
ing Contractor. General Electri¢ Com- 
mercial and Industrial Air Conditioning 
Dept., 5 Lawrence St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


You don’t pay extra for these General Electric advantages: 


EXPERT 
ADVICE 


Years of experience 
on all types of instal- 
lations—from neigh- 
borhood shops to 
office buildings and 
factories. 


BUDGET 
PAYMENTS 


You can take up to3 
years to pay. Longer, 
more flexible terms 
on larger installa- 
tions, 


5-YEAR 
WARRANTY 


General Electric's 
Warranty covers 
ports and labor on 
the vital sealed cool- 
ing system for 5 years. 





COMPLETE 
LINE 


i 
Ceiling-mounted units, water- 


cooled, in 3, 5and 71/2 ton ca- / 
pacities. Air-cooled in 3 and 
5 tons. Floor-mounted units: 
3, 5, 72, 10 and 15 tons. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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The Impromptu Network 

The TV networks decided last week 
that soap operas and quiz shows were 
more important than any live broadcast 
of Teamster Boss Dave Beck's second big 
appearance before Senate investigators. 
Not content with the decision, a dozen 
stations across the U.S. had the enterprise 
to form an impromptu network of their 
own so that one of the year’s best run- 
ning news stories could be heard and seen 
as it was happening. 

ABC’s Washington affiliate, WMAL, 
first asked network officials if there was 
any interest in televising the hearings. 
Not enough to justify the cost, said ABC. 
It was the same argument with which 
CBS sealed off its network to live broad- 
casts of the first Beck hearings in March 
by Washington’s WTOP. But WMAL’s 
General Manager Fred Houwink polled 
other ABC affiliates and found plenty of 
interest. Most interested of all: Seat- 
tle’s lively KING, whose manager, Otto 
Brandt, went quickly into action. Brandt 
lined up six other ABC affiliates willing 
to share the costs, also flew one of his 
announcers to Washington to help with 
the coverage. 

The result: the sordid story of Beck’s 
business interests and his own queasy eva- 
sions (see NATIONAL AFratrs) unfolded in 
living rooms in Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, St. Louis, Fresno, Phoenix and 
Portland as well as Washington and Seat- 
tle. Late in the week the impromptu net- 
work added three more stations, Balti- 
more’s WAAM, WBAL and WMAR, the 
second time in the week that these three 
gave their networks a pointed lesson in 
public service. One classic network argu- 
ment against special live news coverage 
is the heavy cost in sponsored shows that 
must be canceled. The three Baltimore 
stations produced a sensible rebuttal. 
When the House Un-American Affairs 
Committee scheduled six sessions in Balti- 
more last week, each station agreed to 
carry two of them on the air. Thus they 
shared the financial burden and not only 
assured interested viewers of full coverage 
but gave other viewers alternative pro- 
grams. They did the same thing with 
the impromptu network's hearings from 
Washington, 


Susan in Wonderville 

From a small studio in Chicago’s sta- 
tion WBBM came an infectious, high- 
pitched voice: “Hi, kids, my name’s 
Susan.” Then the big, fluttery eyes, shiny 
bangs and friendly full-moon face of 
Susan Heinkel, 12, brightened the TV 
screen. After eight ingratiating months as 
a mistress of ceremonies. star performer 
and pitchgirl (13 sponsors, ¢.g., Kellogg’s, 
Pepsi-Cola) on Chicago’s most popular 
local daytime show, Susan was doing her 
first network edition of Susan’s Show over 
69 stations (Sat., 11 a.m. E.D.T., CBS). 
Unruffled and unassuming (“We must re- 
member,” she reminded her mother before 
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Susan & Frrenp 


“Hi, kids.’ 

air time, “it’s just another show’), she 
mulled over homework in an oversized 
kitchen (to make her look even tinier 
than her 4 ft. 9 in.), and with her cairn 
terrier, Rusty, climbed aboard her magic 
chair and soared through the air to Won- 
derville with much the same success as 
Judy Garland heading for Oz. 

In Wonderville Susan met droll, can- 
tankerous Mr. Pegasus, whose elaborate 
Cartoon-a-Machine grunted out a canned 
Terrytoon. In the Foolish Forest she met 
an all-animal orchestra which included 
Wolfgang, the violin-playing bear, flop- 
eared Gregory, the rabbit flutist, and 


Mickey Rooney 
"'Ba-ay-ay-ay-bee!"' 





Bruce, the world’s only drum-beating 
gopher—all ingeniously manipulated by 
wires backstage. Pegasus baited the con- 
ductor. Caesar P. Penguin: “He's the 
world’s worst orchestra leader.” Said Cae- 
sar: “This is not kind. In fact I am going 
to take umbrage; sometimes I have a 
headache and I take umbrage.’’ While 
Caesar took umbrage. Susan took over 
Caesar's baton, whirled around on her 
skittish feet and led the band. 

Schoolgirl Heinkel has been performing 
before audiences since she was three. In 
home-town St. Louis, where her father 
sells plumbing fixtures, a TV station man- 
ager spotted her playing Shirley Temple 
ina Christmas pageant, put her on a local 
kiddie show, She won modeling jobs, as 
well as roles in 13 St. Louis Municipal 
Opera productions, Chicago producers 
spotted her on a local TV show. were so 
impressed that they gave CBS brass in 
Manhattan a look at her over a closed- 
circuit broadcast. CBS whipped up a for- 
mat, wooed Susan to Chicago’s WBBM. 

In Chicago she goes to St. Mary of 
the Lake, a parochial school, where she 
maintains a 97 average in the seventh 
grade. She arrives at the studio only 45 
minutes before the show, ad-libs most 
of her 17 minutes of lines. With mother 
in charge, she hurries home. gets to bed 
by 9. For all her fame and Susan-sized 
fortune (weekly salary: $600), Susan has 
not become bratty. Last week her com- 
posure was put to the test: when Susan 
put a dish of dog food before Rusty, he 
lifted one leg and washed away network 





hopes of luring a dog-food sponsor. 
Susan was not fazed. “Some say the 
camera is a monster,” says she. “But I 


just visualize those little red lights as all 
the people watching, and I feel fine.” 


Review 

Ham, often a fighting word in the 
theater, can also have its savory delights. 
Two blue-ribbon samples: Mickey Rooney 
and the late George M. Cohan, Broadway's 
celebrated Jack-of-all-theatrics. Last week 
serving up a double helping, NBC pre- 
sented Rooney as Cohan in Mr. Broad- 
way, a go-minute biographical spectacu- 
lar with all the trimmings. 

Cohan’s own words and music and a 
show-wise script by Sam and Bella ( Kiss 
Me, Kate) Spewack pleasantly evoked the 
furbelows and gimcracks of a theatrical 
era in which Cohan wrote shows called 
Little Johnny Jones and Little Nelly Kel- 
ly, and singers stretched “baby” to “ba- 
ay-ay-ay-bee.”’ Rooney evoked Rooney. But 
if the tumultuous Rooney was not the 
debonair Cohan, he was still a sliver off 
the same shank, and great fun to watch 
as an outrageously brash song-and-dance 
man taking a reluctant theater by storm. 
At 36, Rooney is thin on top and thick 
at the jaw, but he still exudes boyishness, 
whether socking home Yankee Doodle Dan- 
dy in strutting, arm-pumping style, or get- 
ting moist-eved over the last exits of 
Cohan's vaudeville teammates—his moth- 
er, father and sister. As the other three of 
the Four Cohans, Roberta Sherwood, James 
Dunn and Gloria De Haven seemed just 
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The Final Choice of Mature Tastes 


Most of us go through “‘growing pains” in our 
choice of whiskey. But when taste maturity 
finally arrives—there’s usually one that’s 
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right, and Singer-Dancer June Havoc also 
shone in a production well cast right down 
to the sponsor—Swift. 





Bathed in an amber jungle glow, Caribee 
Joe writhed about his bongo drum. Sud- 
denly, out of it slithered a sophisticated 
lady named Madame Zajj, and the blue 
moods of the orchestra panted toward vio- 
lent climaxes. The show, U.S. Steel Hour’s 
A Drum Is a Woman, was Jazzman 
Duke Ellington’s most ambitious proj- 
ect in years, and also one of the fleshiest 
shows yet seen on the home screen. In 
fact Ellington’s “allegorical tale of the ori- 
gins of jazz’’ was a pretentious mishmash 
of primitive rhythms, pop tunes and sen- 
suality. The sum of Drum was an interest- 
ing but meaningless collage, haphazard 
swatches of torrid rhythmic forms pasted 
on swirling globs of golds, indigos and ver- 
milions. There were flashes of the Duke’s 
fine musicianship. Ozzie Bailey sang 
Pomegranate with a seductiveness that 


might have tempted Persephone herself to | 


try more of the fateful seeds, and there 
was ingenuity in the insolent whines of 
Johnny Hodges’ sax on Ballad of the Fly- 
ing Saucers, the staccato bleats of Trum- 
peter Ray Nance on Hey, Buddy Bolden. 


od 


The Mike Wallace Interview gives a 
national audience a chance to watch the 
interviewer whose no-holds-barred tech- 
nique made him the most talked-about 
Manhattan TV personality of the season 
(Time, Jan. 7). On the basis of his first 
two Sunday night shows on ABC, the U.S. 
may well wonder what all the talk was 
about. Mike Wallace so far is disproving 
the skeptics who predicted that network 
TV would make him pull his punches. But 
in flailing at setups, Wallace is displaying 
little more than an over-eager, poorly cal- 
culated striving for sensation. 

With both guests Interviewer Wallace 
wore himself out beating at a straw man. 
In questioning oldtime Cinemactress Glo- 
ria Swanson, his baiting, inquisitorial man- 
ner was not only impertinent, but—worse 
—not pertinent. It is too late in the cen- 
tury to treat either Actress Swanson’s mer- 
its as a performer or the Hollywood morals 
of her heyday as if they were burning 
issues. For all practical purposes, the Ku 
Klux Klan is just as dated, but Wallace 
produced its Imperial Wizard Eldon L. Ed- 
wards in a flurry of bedsheets and a flour- 
ish of portentous announcements. Edwards, 


a tongue-tied Atlanta paint sprayer, was a | 
sitting duck for Wallace’s speechifying, | 


loaded questions. He managed to emit a 
few typical noises; e.g., the Bible teaches 
segregation (though he could not quote a 
supporting text). But the K.K.K., long 
discredited in the South itself, is not a real 
issue. Segregation is, and the case for it— 
such as it is—could be made by more 
articulate and more respectable Southern- 
ers if Wallace wanted to report genuine 
controversy instead of basking in the glare 
of burning crosses. At his present rate, 
Wallace may work himself up to a hard- 
hitting exposé of the man-eating shark. 
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BEA is largest airline operating 
within Europe. 


BEA operates Europe’s largest 
Viscount fleet. ‘ 


BEA first with Viscount 800 service. 
BEA flies to over 70 European cities. 


BEA carries more passengers than any 
other airline within Europe. 


BEA Viscounts serve every country in 
Western Europe. 
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Pevl M 
WyszyNnskt AFTER RELEASE 
More than martyrdom is neec 


Cardinal & the Commissar 
Cover) 

At No. 18 Via Machiavelli, in the Con- 
vent of the Sisters of the Holy Family of 
Nazareth, hard by the teeming markets 
of Rome, a sharp-faced man of 56 with 
penetrating blue eyes and a quick, pleas- 
ant smile settled in last week for a visit 
in the capital city of his church. He was 
Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski (pronounced 
Vishinsky*), Primate of Poland, and 
under Pius XII himself, the most remark- 
ible prelate in the Roman Catholic 
Church today. 

The man in Machiavelli Street is a car 
dinal who cooperates with a Communist 
leader in a Communist country, a primate 
who stumped his nation last winter for 
a straight Communist ticket. a 
prince of the church who threw away the 
Vatican rule boek in his dealings with the 
He is also the embodiment of the 
faith of more than 27 million 
Wielding that faith as a moral 
weapon, Wyszynski has forced from Wla 
dyslaw Gomulka’s government a degree of 
religious freedom and recognition for his 
church undreamed of anywhere else in 
the Communist world. Today the cardinal 











votes tor 





fervent 


Poles. 


and the commissar lean on each other in a 
breathtakingly precarious balancing act 
protecting each other against extremists 
in both the Catholic and the Communist 
camp, personally opposed in everything 
except Polish patriotism and a talent for 
tough-minded compromise. It is a strange 
coexistence the cross 

the hammer-and-sickle. But Masses 
crowded, public schools are swamped with 
applications for religious instruction that 
is once again permitted without inter- 
ference. Everyone seems to be wearing 
and the 
prosperous Red bourgeoisie of state offi- 


between and 


are 


crosses and holy medals, even 


No kin. 
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Is can occasionally be seen bundling 
their children to church. 


Hungary Prevented. Stefan Wyszynski 


was in Rome last week to get, among 
other things. the cardinal’s red hat that 
was awarded him in absentia in 1953, for 


he had been unable to pick it up in person. 
The chief reason: for three until 
last October, Wyszynski was a prisoner of 
the Communists. A cardinal’s hat is red to 
symbolize its wearer's willingness to de- 
fend the faith “even unto the shedding of 
his blood.” But Wyszynski's greatness lies 
in his prevention of bloodshed. 

The cardinal knows that Poland’s anti- 
Stalinist, National Communist regime rep- 
resents the utmost limit to which Mos- 
cow will let Poland go in the direction of 
freedom. If Poland’s passionately anti- 
Communist hoping for a truly 
democratic government, were lo overthrow 
or even threaten the Gomulka regime, 
the result would be as sure as shooting 
was in Hungary last year: the Russians 
would move in. To prevent this, Wyszyn- 
ski has wholeheartedly supported Gomul- 
ka, has again and again kept the Poles 
from rioting against the government. Poles 
of all political shadings, including Com- 
munists, agree that it was Wyszynski’s 
moral force and political skill that kept 
Poland quiet and Russia's tanks out. For 
this Wyszynski criticized for his 
willingness to compromise, is now an un- 
disputed hero to his countrymen. 

“It shows you an unhappy land some- 
times does have a little luck,’ a Commu- 
nist politician has said about Wyszynski. 
Most of the cardinal’s flock the 


years, 


peoy le 


once 


ec hoes 


cry of a nun in the crowd that saw him 
off in Warsaw last “He is the 
savior of Poland!” 

Departure & Arrival. The hour of Wy- 
szynski’s departure for Rome had not 
been announced, but word spread quickly 
through the city, and by the time he ar- 
rived at the railroad station a large crowd 
packed the platform, weeping and cheer- 
ing. Women brought flowers, jars of soup 
and freshly baked cakes for the journey. 
“May you live roo years,” they chanted, 
and when the train finally pulled out peo 
ple still strained to kiss the cardinal’s ring 
as he leaned from the window. 

The that him at Rome's 
Terminal Station two days later was scarce- 
ly less enthusiastic. But the enthusiasm 
did not seem to reach the Vatican. The 
cardinal was met only by minor digni- 
taries; it was announced that the red hat 
would be handed over without ceremony 
and that the Pope would not be able to 
see his visitor until this week. Vatican 
spokesmen explained that the cardinal 
needed rest after his journey and His 
Holiness was unusually busy—in fact, he 
had a longstanding appointment with 
Rome’s fire brigade. 

Historic Vistas. The Vatican has a long 
memory. It remembers coexistence and 
martyrdom, and the infinite shadings be- 
tween, in times. of Moslem invaders, stiff- 
necked emperors, Reformation heretics 
Enlightenment atheists and revolution- 
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aries without end. So long is the Vatican’s 
memory that an insider can say casually of 
Wyszynski: “This man is the only free 
active, dynamic cardinal in Russian-held 





Poites GETTING THE CARDINAL’S BLESSING 
"An unhappy land sometimes does have a little luck.” 
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territory since the Czars in 1430 ousted 
Cardinal Isidor, whom Pope Aurelius IV 
had sent to Moscow.” 

Accustomed to such historic vistas, 
many Vaticaners set about putting Cardi- 
nal Wyszynski in perspective. There are 
those who feel strongly that he has gone 
too far in coming to terms with the Reds. 
Wyszynski’s cool reception was deliber- 
ately planned for two reasons: 1) to show 
that agreements with Communist govern- 
ments, even when favorable to the church, 
are nothing to be endorsed eagerly, or for 
any reason but strict necessity; 2) to pro- 
tect Wyszynski himself against the propa- 
ganda charge that he is a favored tool of 
the Vatican. Reported one Vatican corre- 
spondent: “If the Polish Communists or 
the Russians ever ask Wyszynski to per- 
suade the Vatican to any particular course 
of action, Wyszynski might well reply: 
‘Go tell it to the Roman fire brigade.’ ” 
Insiders report, however, that Pius im- 
mensely admires Wyszynski, and entirely 
approves his policy. 

Comparisons with Cardinal Mindszenty 
are inevitable. “The Poles are behaving 
like Hungarians and the Hungarians like 
Poles,” is a saying that went the rounds 
last fall. Vast differences in the two na- 
tions’ situations make direct analogy un- 
fair, but the crack spotlights the contrast 
between the cardinals: Hungary's 
hothearted, unbending Mindszenty, who 
fought a brave but disastrous battle with 
the Communists and wound up with the 
propaganda blunder of taking refuge in 
the American embassy; and Poland's 
cool-headed, intellectual Wyszynski, who 
emerged from three years’ imprisonment 
with the will and the words to calm a peo- 
ple that was spoiling for the barricades. 
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ComMuNIst GoMULKA & ApMIRERS 
More than free talk is wanted. 


“We are known for our capacity to 
make sacrifices and to die a brave death,” 
he told his flock last November in his 
first public sermon after being released 
by the Communists. “Poles know how to 
die magnificently. But, my dear ones, 
Poles must learn to work magnificently. 
When one dies one may get glory quickly; 
but to live in toil, suffering pain and sacri- 
fice for years is greater heroism, and this 
greater heroism is needed today.” 

Interrex. When Wyszynski talked, Po- 
land listened—for reasons that are his- 
torical, political and personal. 

Historically, the Roman Catholic 
Church is identified with nationalism in 
Poland as it is in few other countries; 
Poland became Catholic to avoid being 
gobbled up. When the pagan Polish ruler 
Mieszko I was attacked A.D. 963 by Sax- 
on Warlord Count Wichman, Mieszko can- 
nily guessed that this early German Drang 
nach Osten would itself as a 
Christian missionary enterprise. To un- 
dercut this excuse, he married a Bohemian 
Catholic princess, took himself and coun- 
try to the Church of Rome in 966. The 
office of primate, which in many countries 
degenerated into a mere courtesy title, 
remained in Poland (as in Hungary) a po- 
tent center of temporal power and politi- 
cal leverage. When the throne was vacant, 
the primate was “jnterrex’’(interim King), 
and when in 1772 Poland suffered the 
first of many partitions at the hands of 
Russia, Austria and Prussia, the Poles 
looked to the primate as their temporal 
and spiritual head. As Primate of Poland, 
Wyszynski speaks with a prestige and im- 
portance fashioned by Poland's past. 

The cardinal’s words had extra political 
weight because under Russian persecution 
even more than under foreign partition 
the church was a symbol of freedom. The 
story is told of a man in church during the 
bitter pre-Gomulka days who remained 
standing during Mass. His neig 
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tugged at his sleeve, but he stubbornly re- 
fused to kneel. “I’m an atheist,” he ex- 
plained. “Then why do you come to 
Mass?” they asked. “Because,” he said, 
“I’m against the government.” 

Up From the Underground. Wyszyn- 
ski’s influence also depends upon his per- 
sonal history. In a country whose clergy 
were ofter accused of being allied with the 
aristocracy, Wyszynski always identified 
himself with the working man. He was 
born poor, son of a church organist and 
schoolteacher in the village of Zuzela 
near Bialystok. He earned a doctorate in 
Canon Law and Social Sciences at the 
University of Lublin, and became known 
as a “labor priest.’’ He wrote several books 
on such subjects as unemployment and 
the rights of labor, was even beginning to 
act as counsel in labor disputes when, in 
1939, the Nazis blitzed Poland. 

Young Father Wyszynski joined the re- 
sistance, was assigned by his bishop to un- 
derground work in Warsaw and youth 
work in Lublin. In 1946 he became bishop 
of,Lublin, The Nazis had imprisoned some 
40% of Poland’s priests and half of the 
prisoners had died or had been killed, but 
the church quickly recovered strength. By 
1948, the Communists decided to move in 
and take over. They were just beginning to 
bring pressure on the n tion’s youth when 
Bishop Wyszynski was appointed arch- 
bishop of Gniezno and Warsaw ind hence 
Primate of Poland to succeed the late 
Cardinal Hlond. In his first sermon in 
Warsaw’s baroque Church of the Carmel- 
ite. Wyszynski declared: “I am neither a 
politician nor a diplomat. I am your 
spiritual father, your shepherd, bishop of 








your souls. 
"He was soon to learn that when bandits 
control the grazing lands, good shepherds 
have to become diplomats. 

Modus Moriendi? The heat went on 
early in 1950. The Communists took over 
the Catholic charitable organization Cari- 
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tas, charging that it was a spy center. 
Bishop Wyszynski and the aged Adam 
Cardinal Sapieha, archbishop of Cracow, 
wrote to Communist President Boleslaw 
Bierut complaining of “abnormal moral 
pressure ... organized hunts after priests.” 
who were sometimes arrested and dragged 
off in their vestments. The Communists 
replied by confiscating all lands held by 
religious orders. The following month. 
while Cardinal Sapieha was in Rome. Pri- 
mate Wyszynski shocked the Vatican by 
negotiating an agreement with the Red 
regime. 

The church in Poland pledged itself to 
support the government in such crucial 
national matters as the possession of the 
western territories taken from Germany 
after World War IT, socialization of Po- 
land and expansion of industry, while the 
state guaranteed continued freedom of 
worship, religious education and the 
church press. Cardinal Sapieha, behind 
whose back Wyszynski had negotiated the 
armistice, muttered: “This is not a modus 
vivendi but a modus moriendi.” And a 
way of dying it certainly appeared to be. 

Almost immediately. the government 
began to violate its side of the agreement, 
firing 500 priests from their posts as reli- 
gious teachers, demanding that the Polish 
clergy sign the Stockholm peace declara- 
tion (Wyszynski refused at first, later 
capitulated ). rouriding up members of re- 
ligious orders in mass arrests. Wyszynski’s 
stock in the free world was low when in 
January 1953 he was made cardinal. 

Wyszynski’s resistance to the Commu- 
nists stiffened. When a Polish bishop was 
tried on phony espionage charges, Wyszyn- 
ski delivered an angry sermon in which he 
said: “Today they speak of criminals 
perhaps tomorrow one will speak of holy 
criminals.” On Sept. 25, 1953, the secret 
police came to take him away. Cardinal 
Wyszynski had still one more touch of 
consideration for the enemy: when one of 
the arresting officers was bitten by a 
watchdog, the cardinal insisted on per- 
sonally bandaging his hand, 

Pax & Pals. Two of the Reds’ most 
ambitious attempts at undermining the 
church were the Patriot Priests and Pax, 
both of them originated by Ivan Serov, 
head of the NKVD in Poland during the 
Stalin period. Serov set up two Trojan 
horses to take over the church. one load- 
ed with docile (“patriot”) priests. one 
with laymen. 

In charge of the lay organization Serov 
put a bumptious. indestructible gangster 
named Boleslaw Piasecki. Piasecki had 
worked as an agent for Mussolini, later 
for the Gestapo; when he was picked up 
by the NKVD, he eagerly ratted on his 
associates, most of whom were promptly 
liquidated. But nervous Boleslaw, casting 
about for further life insurance, landed in 
Pax—ofiicially called the Social Radical 
Movement of Polish Catholics. The or- 
ganization had the monopoly on religious 
publishing, plus the manufacture and sale 
of all religious articles. The resulting flow 
of cash provided Piasecki with a luxurious 
villa, where he kept a Jaguar and plenty 
of caviar and cognac to drive the blues 
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away. Piasecki did his best. to sell the Sta- 
linist brand of anti-Catholic Catholicism. 
But most of the laity and all of the hier- 
archy stood firm. Today Pax still controls 
much of its commercial empire and is still 
in charge of Caritas, the Catholic welfare 
organization over which the church se 
direct control. But by and large Pax is 
utterly discredited. 

Even less successful was the organiza- 
tion of the Patriot Priests, headed by 
Father Jan Czuj, hard-drinking dean of 
Warsaw University’s theological faculty, 
who started with a group of Catholic 
chaplains in the Polish army who had 
been trained and brainwashed in the 





U.S.S.R. during the war. By best esti- 
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CARDINAL SAPIEHA 
Good shepherds must be diplomats. 
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mates, the group never numbered more 
than 200 to 300. 

Pious Protest. “Operation K”’ was what 
Communist Party members called the 
campaign against the church, and they 
overlooked no detail to make it more ef- 
fective. Troops were ordered to see special 
indoctrination films on Sunday mornings 
to keep them from attending Mass. In 
many state restaurants and canteens, 
meat was served regularly on Friday. even 
if it was unavailable during the rest of the 
week. Religious processions were drowned 
out by jazz-blaring loudspeakers. Reli- 
gious houses were closed (thousands of 
nuns took jobs to support their commu- 
nities), and religious education in the 
schools was all but ended by harassment. 

But all this effort achieved only the 
opposite effect. Schoolchildren from whose 
classrooms the crucifixes had been stripped 
arranged for a different child to bring a 
crucifix from home each day, or else drew 
crosses on the walls, Even party 
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functionaries sought out remote churches 
to attend Mass and held clandestine 
church weddings late at night, the bride 
bringing her veil in a briefcase. Piety be- 
came a form of protest. Swedes began 
noticing that the Polish sailors visiting 
their ports did not swear the way they 
used to. Well, said the sailors, they'd 
rather be good than Communist. 

The Conditions. In the hands of the 
Communists, Cardinal Wyszynski suffered 
no physical hardship, only isolation. He 
was never brought to trial as he had 
feared. He was confined successively to 
four convents; in the third he was even 
allowed to see visitors. 

Some of his visitors were deputations 
from the Communists offering his release. 
If he agreed to give up his post of pri- 
mate, said one delegation in 1955, he 
could preach, hear confessions and say 
Mass. “I prefer to pray for you gentlemen 
here.” replied Cardinal Wyszynski coolly. 

When Poland's Stalinist government fell 
in October 1956 and Wladyslaw Gomulka 
took power, he lost no time in sending rep- 
resentatives to the cardinal to discuss the 
conditions of his return. Now Wyszynski 
was in a position to dictate the terms on 
which he would accept his freedom, for 
Gomulka needed Wyszynski’s tremendous 
personal authority to keep Poland’s anti- 
Red fever under control. The cardinal’s 
bargaining power was nothing less than 
the Soviet army that might roll over Po- 
land if things went out of control. 

Wyszynski laid his conditions on the 
line for Gomulka’s emissaries: release of 
all imprisoned bishops, priests and monks, 
full implementation of the 1950 church- 
state agreement, with special emphasis on 
restoring religious teaching in the schools, 
plus an agreement to hold general elec- 
tions. The conditions were promptly ac- 
cepted, and on last Oct. 29. the cardinal 
climbed into his black 1947 Ford and 
drove back to Warsaw. That night the 
cardinal’s car swung into the courtyard of 
the primate’s palace and its headlights 
picked out the kneeling forms of the car- 
dinal’s personal staff waiting to greet him 
and receive his blessing. 

He preached his first sermon at War- 
saw’s Church of the Holy Cross, where 
he had been scheduled to speak just be- 
fore being taken prisoner. “My dear chil- 
dren of God,” he began. “I am a little 
late—only a little more than three years. 
Forgive me; it is the first time that any- 
thing like that has happened to me.” 

Heroes in Truth. So began the unique 
cooperation of cardinal and Communist 
that has steered Poland through six shaky 
months of peace. Tensest time of all was 
the election campaign, when it became 
clear that many voters, incensed at having 
few candidates but Communists to vote 
for, were planning to stay away from the 
polls or scratch out the Communist 
names, Either action would have grave- 
ly jeopardized Gomulka’s position and 
brought the threat of Russian intervention. 
All across Poland parish priests told their 
flocks what would be required of them, 
and bishops ostentatiously dropped un- 


deleted ballots into the boxes. Cardinal 
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The new revolution in business. .. packaging 





Ingenious packages sell consumers, 
speed manufacturing ...with bank aid 





Everything from biscuits to ball bear- 
ings comes pre-packed today. Vegeta- 
bles, girdles, hardware, even complete 
dinners are marketed in an amazing 
assortment of glass, metal, plastic, 
wood, paper, foil, or fiber packages. 


Automation in the factory, self-serv- 
ice in the market, and an endless stream 
of new, highly competitive products 
have built packaging into a $12 billion 
industry that is developing new tech- 
niques and materials at an amazing rate. 

Only a few years ago, plastic squeeze 
bottles, aerosol cans, pull-tab cartons, 
and plastic pouches were unheard of. 
Today, they put convenience on every 
household shelf, save manufacturers 
large sums in production, handling, and 
shipping. Even some industrial prod- 


ucts, such as bolt-and-screw sets, come 
neatly packed in plastic “blisters.” 

Functional packaging is also helping 
to speed manufacturing. Component 
parts come in special packages that can 
be fed right into the assembly line. 
Resistors, for example, are sealed in 
individual plastic pockets on belts of 
pressure-sensitive tape. Grease fittings 
are strip-packaged and fed into the line 
from a reel in the carton. 

In factories and processing plants, 
marvelous new machines simplify pack- 
aging operations. Filling lines that han- 
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dle 1,000 cans per minute, accumulat- 
ing tables, and automatic carton un- 
loaders are some recent developments. 


First National City helps keep this 
packaging parade on the march by sup- 
plying seasonal and interim credit to 
producers of raw materials for con- 
tainers, and to processors and fabrica- 
tors of all types of finished containers. 

The creative banking services offered 
by First National City can benefit your 
own business. Consult us for the many 
advantages of having a banker instead 
of just a bank account. 
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15 HP was News! In 1886 Norton Company astounded New England in- 
dustry when it installed a 15 HP motor to modernize its manufacture. Last 
year Norton opened new plants in California, Alabama and three foreign 
countries to fill industry’s needs. 
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Niagara’s Power was tapped by Norton Company Electric Furnace Products are a natural outgrowth of Norton research in a 
in 1901 for economical hydro-electric power. Here multitude of materials fused for greater usefulness and versatility. Nineteen 
electric furnaces fuse huge quantities of alumina Norton laboratories keep up the daily search for better materials. There’s 


into Norton ALUNDUM* abrasive. 


the “Touch of Gold” vein in Norton electro-chemical work, too, if you like. 


Making better products... 





Each Light Bulb represents 10 million KWH used by Norton Company plants throughout 


the world in making its abrasives and other Norton products in a single year. 


mdustry the “Touch of Gold” 


The now famous Norton “Touch of Gold” is no Midas 
magic. It is much more complex than that. And, of 
course, infinitely more certain and more lasting. 

“Touch of Gold” is a modern expression for describing 
the value-adding contribution Norton abrasives make to 
manufacture. Each time a Norton grinding wheel touches 
a material in process or sharpens a tool that performs a 
process it makes some product more useful and more per- 
fect and therefore more valuable. 

To give the world’s industries this “Touch of Gold,” 
you can gauge Norton’s resources by the 533 million 
KWH it will use this year to make its own products... 





Ceramic Rokide* Coating helps metals stand up under the higher 
temperatures encountered in jet planes and rockets. Here 
ROKIDE is sprayed on a guided missile part. ROKIDE is now being 
used in many different applications in industry. 


which in turn make your products better. 
Norton Company is the world’s largest producer of 
abrasives, with the largest research and development 
facilities in this field. 


ABRASIVES 


Across the world and still expanding 


Abrasive and Grinding Wheel Plants— Worcester, Mass.; Santa 
Clara, Calif.; Hamilton, Ontario; South Africa; England; France; 
Germany; Italy; Brazil. Behr-Manning Plants —Coated Abrasives 
and Behr-cat Tapes—Troy, N. Y.; Canada; Australia; France; 
Northern Ireland; Argentina; Brazil. Electric Furnace Plantse— 
Huntsville, Alabama; Chippawa, Ontario; Cap-de-la-Madeleine, 
Quebec; Brazil. Grinding and Lapping Machine Plant— 
Worcester, Mass. Refractories and Electro-Products Plant— 
Worcester, Mass. Norton Pike Plant—Sharpening Stones—Little- 
ton, New Hampshire. Bauxite Mines —Bauxite, Arkansas, 


General Offices: Norton Company, Worcester, Mass, 
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Where Safety Comes First 


A bronze plaque at J&L’s Pittsburgh Works bears this 
quotation by Ben Moreell, J&L’s Board Chairman: 
“If we can’t afford safety, 
we can’t afford to be in business.” 

This is an eloquent expression of J&L’s determination 
to keep safety first in running the business of the nation’s 
fourth largest steel producer. 

Continuing programs of training and education in 
safe practice, plus the most modern safety clothing 


and equipment, protect the health and well-being of 

our people. And the most up-to-date safety devices, by 

safeguarding our plants, preserve jobs for our employees 
and at the same time protect our share- 
holders’ investment. 
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Two wooden horses were not enough. 


Wyszynski, however, voted late at an un- 
expected polling place in an effort to 
avoid newspictures that might identify 
him too closely with a Communist—even 
if not a Russian Communist—regime. 
Within a few days of the election, 
Wyszynski had another chance to stave 
off disaster. A group of students in a col- 
lege near Warsaw decided to stage a march 
on the Russian embassy, gathering support 
as they went along. It was 2 a.m. when 
the cardinal awoke to find a young stu- 
dent standing by his bed. The student ex- 
plained the plan, and warned: “They are 
going to march at 4.” Wyszynski leapt 
from his bed and sped to the college, 
where he roused the students and an- 
nounced that he would say Ma&s. The 
would-be demonstrators thought that he 
was blessing their cause, and when Mass 
was over, they listened eagerly as he rose 
to preach. Quietly the cardinal told them 
what he has often repeated all over Po- 
land: ‘You dreamt that this would be your 
dawn of heroism, and, I tell you, it is in- 
deed your dawn of heroism. You are not 
heroes on the newsstands for having caused 
incalculable bloodshed, but heroes in truth 
because you have, in modest obscurity, 
renounced a hero’s dream, clothed in the 
attractive gay mantle of glory. You are 
heroes in truth, and despite all distortions, 
hypocrisies, illusions and falsehood, truth 
is still true in this winter of 1957.” 
In Touch with the World. “Modest 
obscurity” is a phrase that might also de- 
scribe Wyszynski’s life in his own unpala- 
ial episcopal palace in Warsaw at No. 17 
Miodowa, unmarked by any emblem ex- 
cept a faded Polish flag. In the two-story, 
double-winged building, Wyszynski lives 
austerely with his hale-looking, grey- 
headed father (in his 80s), his private 
chaplain, and his secretary. Visitors from 
outside Poland are welcome (Americans 
are plied with questions about the speed 
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of U.S. cars and the wonders of televi- 
sion). Wyszynski sees everyone who wants 
to see him, except reporters. He keeps in 
touch with the outside world mostly by 
means of a single radio and through a 
steady stream of clergy, nuns, officials 
and plain citizens in his waiting rooms. 
There has been no evidence of any direct 
contact with Gomulka; Education Minister 
Wladyslaw Bienkowski is usually men- 
tioned as the go-between. Two members 
of the Polish hierarchy closest to him— 
they accompanied him to Rome—are 
Bishop Zygmut Choromanski, Secretary 
of the Episcopate and the sharpest brain 
and bargainer in the Polish church, and 
Auxiliary Bishop Antoni Baraniak of 
Wyszynski’s own see of Gniezno, who was 
imprisoned just before the cardinal and 
is considered perhaps his closest friend. 

Wherever Wyszynski goes, he makes it 
a practice to remain until the crowds that 
inevitably lie in wait for him have dis- 
persed—so as to prevent demonstrations. 
When he says Mass, he usually emerges 
from the parish house about an hour after 
the service. Women kiss his ring, children 
cling to his robes, people grab at his 
hands. “Good souls, go home, please,” he 
will say, “or I'll put a tax on you for the 
rebuilding of the church.” 

The Look of the Land. Since his re- 
lease Wyszynski has spent much of his 
time riding in his old Ford (license H-76- 
003) along Poland's bumpy roads to check 
on the conditions of each of his 24 di- 
oceses. What he finds on these trips is a 
country warming itself in the recovered 
comforts of free talk and free worship. 
Communists and liberal intellectuals, in 
fact, complain bitterly that Gomulka’s 
necessary compromises with the church 
are turning Poland back to “superstition” 
—although the more sophisticated clergy 
that is growing up in Poland under Wyszyn- 
ski is very different from the old-style 
simple country priest. 

Typically, in the industrial city of Nowo 
Huta, originally planned as a model So- 
cialist town without a house of worship, 
the government has now permitted a 
church to be begun. Everywhere the mo- 
notony of dusty village life is once again 
relieved by bright processions and flower- 
banked shrines on religious holidays. “It’s 
good for the heart as well as the soul,” 
said a young peasant woman near Lowicz 
last week, winding a chain of paper roses 
around a huge roadside cross. A fortnight 
ago, at the annual renewal of national 
vows to the Madonna of Czestochowa, 
500,000 Poles turned out at the shrine 
where King John Casimir dedicated his 
throne and country to Our Lady Queen of 
Poland just 300 years ago. On an open-air 
altar high above the plains surrounding 
the shrine, a mere speck of red to most of 
the crowd, Cardinal Wyszynski celebrated 
Mass, opening a nine-year novena that 
will end in the 1,cooth anniversary of 
Poland’s beginning as a Christian land. 

Despite the joy most Poles take in 
their religion. the country has been slid- 
ing down toward the doldrums, after the 
first few heady months following the Oc- 
tober coup. The main trouble is economic; 
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as one worker put it last week: “Go- 
mulka kicked out the Russians and 
brought back the church, That is very 
good, Now I am waiting to see if we will 
eat better.” 

Pending Issues. With poverty souring 
the country’s mood. both cardinal and 
commissar are constantly trying to damp 
down the tension between them. Pending 
issues, which will also constitute a major 
part of Wyszynski’s agenda in his talks 
with the Pope: 

@ Religious education. Gomulka’s grant- 
ing as much as he did was a concession 
he is hard put to defend before his fellow 
Communists, who see Poland’s youth slip- 
ping away from them into the Catholic 
orbit. But Wyszynski is known to be in fa- 
vor of reintroducing the parochial schools, 
and there is some laymen’s pressure to 
make religious education compulsory for 
all—a demand that Gomulka cannot pos- 
sibly grant and Wyszynski will not make. 
@ The question of how much say the 
state is to have in church appointments. 
@ The final dismantling of Pax and the 
return of the charity organization Caritas 
to church control. 

In Rome, in addition to seeking guid- 
ance on these issues, Wyszynski may be 
working out a plan of action for the 
nerve-racking eventuality of Gomulka’s 
political fall or replacement by Soviet in- 
tervention. He is also doing his best to 
win over the brass-bound conservatives 
who still think that the stinging intransi- 
gence of old Cardinal Sapieha was the 
only way to deal with Communists. 

But in addition, Cardinal Wyszynski 
hopes to bring back with him some con- 
cessions from Rome. 

Biggest and least likely prize is Vatican 
recognition of Poland's right to the for- 
mer German provinces that were incor- 
porated in Poland after World War II. 
Every Pole—Communist or Catholic— 
favors permanent recognition by the Vat- 
ican in terms of church administration 
for three new dioceses in the west, which 
would be a powerful confirmation of Po- 
land's right to the area; Wyszynski him- 
self enhanced his prestige immeasurably 
at home when he broke the Vatican rules 
to confirm the appointments of vicars 
made by the Communist government 
while he was imprisoned. Vatican policy 
was not to make any such appointments 
until a peace treaty has been signed, and 
German lobbyists have been working 
overtime to forestall any Vatican action 
along these lines, 

Wyszynski will also probably ask the 
Vatican for appointment of a second car- 
dinal—perhaps Bishop Klepacz of Lodz 
—thus restoring the traditional number 
of cardinals for Poland and strengthening 
his Catholic administration. 

Even if the cardinal goes home empty 
handed, it is certain that he will go as the 
top man on the church's firing line, and 
with the respect and gratitude of the Vati- 
can statesmen, from Pius XII on down. 
For no country in the Roman Catholic 
world knows such a flowering of the faith 
as Poland today, and no country owes so 
much to a modern prince of the church 
for merely being alive. 
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Billy in New York 


“Although he has played to SRO-in 
London (twelve weeks) and in Glasgow 
(eight weeks) and has never laid an egg 
anywhere, there is some apprehension 
among his supporters about New York 
City. Praying circles all over the world 
will pray all night, opening night, like 
actors in Sardi’s after a premiére.” 

That is how the show biz weekly Vari- 
ety good-humoredly told its readers about 
an extraordinary show that opens in Man- 
hattan’s Madison Square Garden this 


week: Evangelist Billy Graham’s crusade 
for New York, a city he has sometimes 





Ed Clark—Lirs 
EVANGELIST GRAHAM 


No biz like his biz. 


regarded as a kind of Gomorrah-on- 
Hudson, Variety noted admiringly that 
“for sheer activity, traffic and buzz,” his 
advance office in Manhattan “compares 
with the William Morris Agency,” pre- 
dicted that the crusade would be the big- 
gest “full-chorus, hallelujah, oldtime reli- 
gion, monster revival” since Billy Sunday’s 
invasion of New York in 1917. Figures 
supplied by Graham’s advance men and 
those on Sunday's setup printed in the 
Nation, suggest that, except for vastly 
higher costs today, the two evangelists 
campaigns are similar in organization. 








GRAHAM SUNDAY 

Experts and 

Specialists 25 25 
Choirs two three 

(1,500 each) (1,500 each) 

Volunteer 

Counselors 4,200 3,000 
Volunteer 

Ushers 1,200 2,000 


Publicity and 


Advertising (est.) $255,000 $5,732 
Total Cost (est.) $900,000 $320,659 
(excluding (including 
salaries) salaries) 
Total 
Attendance ? 1,250,000 
Total Decisions 
for Christ ? 98,254 


More than 500 billboards, thousands of 
orange-and-black bumper tags and regular 
TV and radio announcements proclaimed 
Graham's advent. In Madison Square Gar- 
den, still flavored with the tang of the 
recently departed circus, huge, fragrant 
vanloads of flowers were unloaded. For 
Billy, who calls himself “the Lord’s master 
of ceremonies,”’ carpenters hoisted a tow- 
ering pulpit. “Every seat will be a good 
seat. . . There'll be nothing between him 
and you,” a crusade official explained, “We 
always design it that way.” 

Religious Juggernaut? Meanwhile, the 
Christian Century reached its 40,000 sub- 
scribers with one of the sharpest attacks 
on Billy yet made anywhere—far rougher 
than the criticism from Roman Catholics 
three weeks ago (Tite, May 6). With 
well-bred disdain, the Century regarded 
Billy as a sinister and strange “new junc- 
tion of Madison Avenue and the Bible 
Belt... Radio and television will be 
carrying the voice and image of blond sin- 
cerity into homes long conditioned to 
recognize packaged virtue and desperate 
now for almost any kind of sincerity. It 
simply cannot fail. With trainloads of 
well-saved out-of-town supporters coming 
from as far away as Texas, the campaign 
will obviously be railroaded to success.” 

What, asks the Century rhetorically, is 
wrong with Billy? “Here is something 
hugely religious, and everybody is reli- 
gious like everybody else, so why not go to 
the Garden? They all read Norman Vincent 
Peale and they all watch Bishop Sheen 
and they all go to the big Easter showing 
of The Ten Commandments, so why not 
go to the Garden? 

“Prayerful and humble as Billy Graham 
is,” the Century answers itself, “his plans 
and his methods show no faith in the ca- 
price of the Holy Spirit There is 
something horrifying in this monstrous 
juggernaut rolling over every sensitivity 
to its sure triumph . . . The most worri- 
some aspect of the whole Graham phe- 
nomenon, perhaps, has been the failure of 
nerve in men who know better, the atro- 
phy of critical faculties. Worst of all has 
been the drive to smother opposition, to 
engulf critics, to surround criticism. In the 
good name of unity, Billy and his friends 
have pressed for a dangerously anti- 
Protestant uniformity and conformity.” 

So What? The Century’s attack an- 
gered many New York ministers of the 
1,500 churches that are cooperating with 
Billy Graham's crusade. From Dr, John 
Sutherland Bonnell, pastor of Manhattan's 
prestigious Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, came a reply: “Such attacks 
cause me no excitement or consternation. 
The decisions for Christ at Graham's 
meetings are not just an emotional experi- 
ence. People who make decisions will be 
taken immediately into the care of the 
churches, and we very definitely expect to 
gather the fruits of the Billy Graham cam- 
paign by permanent organization, by 
teaching discipline. To commit your life 
to Christ, as these people will do, is to 
surrender to Christ, but the important 
growth follows after that. It is not the end 
but the beginning. I say ‘So what?’ to 
such attacks.” 
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ound: A New 
Chemical Plant 
in the Forest 


Scientists have now found a way to 
put one of America’s most abundant 
and replenishable raw materials to 
york for you. 


ignin, the third of the tree unused 
n the manufacture of woodpulp, will 
soon be helping to refine your petro- 
eum products, make your tires, form 
ew plastics, and grow better crops. 
trown Zellerbach is now producing 
rom lignin the first commercial 
uantities of the highly versatile 
chemical, dimethyl sulfide. 


This valuable liquid chemical has a 
umber of industrial uses. It is de- 
ived plentifully and more economi- 
ally from wood than from any other 
ource, 


hus, commercial production of 
limethyl sulfide is an important 
yreak-through in science’s long effort 
0 convert lignin into useful mate- 
ials. And it takes us a step closer to 
ne development of a new chemical 
ndustry based on America’s forest 
esources. 
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Paper and other Forest Products 








“THE ADORATION WITH TWO ANGELS” 


New Leonardo? 


For all Leonardo da Vinci's enduring 
fame, less than 30 of his paintings (in- 
cluding the Mona Lisa and the Last 
Supper) have come down to posterity. 
In the U.S. only two purported Leonar- 
dos exist, both of doubtful authenticity.* 
This week the Detroit Institute of Arts 
put on display a third painting attributed 


A Madonna in the National Gallery in Wash- 
1, and St, Donato and the Tax Collector 
in the Worcester Art Museum, 
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ART 


to Leonardo that has never before been 
publicly exhibited: The Adoration with 
Two Angels, presumably done in Leo- 
nardo’s youth (between 1472 and 1478) 
while he was still working in Andrea del 
Verrocchio’s studio in Florence. 

The Detroit Adoration, a medium- 
sized (234 in. by 184 in.) painting, had 
long been in the possession of an old 
Roman family. Eventually it made its 
way to Switzerland, arrived in the U.S. 
seven or eight years ago. Detroit Director 
Edgar P. Richardson believed in the au- 
thenticity of the painting “from the first 
time I saw it,” and persuaded a group 
of Detroit art patrons to chip in and buy 
it. Price: an estimated $250,000. 

The painting shows the Virgin kneeling 
in adoration of the Christ child, who is 
being held in the arms of an angel. When 
it first arrived in the U.S. it was a some- 
what different painting. It had apparently 
left Verrocchio’s studio with the kneel- 
ing Madonna unfinished. About 4o years 
later, judging by the style, a minor paint- 
er completed it. Examination showed that 
beneath the visible Madonna was the 
brush drawing of Verrocchio. The over- 
paint was removed, revealing Verrocchio’s 
original drawing on white gesso. 

Apparently Verrocchio sketched in the 
design of the Madonna and outlined the 
position of the Child, and Leonardo fin- 
ished the painting. Director Richardson 
insists that there is no question of the 
painting’s authenticity, has the support 
of eight of the world’s outstanding Leo- 
nardo experts. But he admits that it may 
be years before all doubts are cleared up. 








ES 
FOR LIVING 


ELEBRATING its rooth anniversary 

in Washington this week, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects got down to a 
five-day series of speeches, panels and 
discussion groups on the past and future 
of U.S. architecture. Looking back over 
the past roo years, a photographic exhibit 
of some 200 black-and-white photographs 
singled out 65 high points of U.S. build- 
ing, from Richard Upjohn’s 1853 Victo- 
rian Wyman Villa to Mies van der Rohe'’s 
glass-and-steel Crown Hall, built last year 
at the Illinois Institute of Technology 
(Time, July 2). Looking to the future 
the A.LA. also presented its annual 
awards to 20 contemporary architects. 
The top winner: Architect Eliot Noyes 
46, for his own Connecticut house ( oppo- 
site), which also won a Homes for Better 
Living Award, co-sponsored by House & 
Home, the A.L.A., Better Homes and 
Gardens, NBC and 13 other groups. 

The Noyes house, set in a pine grove 
just above a brook, harks back to Greek 
and Roman town houses, built around a 
central patio (see diagram), Designed to 
accommodate a family that includes four 
children aged four to 16, a squirrel, a 
rabbit, two French poodles, a parakeet 
and two ring-necked doves, the house is, 
says Noyes, “a very hard-boiled piece of 
architecture.” It is basically two houses 
set in a rectangle formed by side walls of 
fieldstone and glass. Carried out in a 
strict modular pattern (columns and gird- 
ers joining at 11-ft. intervals), the design 
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DOUBLE PRIZEWINNER is A 
New Canaan 
able living space for fa 
and dining room (f 


hitect Eliot Noyes’s OwWr 
ned to provide comfort- 
with four children. Living room 
ground) are separated from sleeping 
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to interior court. Sliding 
by interior grass court and open passageway. 


own studio, separated from living area by stone fireplace. 
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SPLIT-LEVEL WINNER at Peacock Farms development peers 


in Lexington, Mass. was made to fit rugged terrain 


sell for B 
under $ oO Low-pitched roof softens “split ’ which has 
living-dining area on second level, three bedrooms on third. 


ACHELOR PAVILION was designed by Architect Mark 
Hampton to overlook Florida la Carport (fore 


und ) 
and graveled court lead to house 


which has sunken living 
room (left), circular kitchen (center) and single bedroom. 
JOSEPH STEINMETZ ; 


no 
' 
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provides for living and working areas 
in one house, sleeping quarters in the 
other, which includes a laundry and small 
extra kitchen. The two parts are con- 
nected by open, roofed-over passageways. 
In winter, says Noyes, “it never fails to 
be an invigorating experience.” 

Two other winners of the Better Living 
Awards, to be presented at the A.I.A. 
centennial: 

@A_ split-level, $20,000 development 
house designed by the architectural firm 
of Danforth Compton and Walter Pierce 
and built by Edward Green and Harmon 
White in Lexington, Mass., nine miles 


northwest of downtown Boston. The ex- 
terior is finished in cedar to match the 
rustic surroundings. The interior is sep- 





Marthe Holmes 
Arcuirtect E.ror Noyes 


An invigorating experience. 


arated into functional areas on a triple- 
level scheme: three bedrooms and bath on 
the top level; living room, dining room, 
kitchen and main entrance on the middle 
level; playroom, utility room and garage 
(convertible into two more bedrooms) on 
the lower level. 

@ A bachelor pavilion in Lake Wales, Fla. 
designed by Architect Mark Hampton for 
an atmosphere of elegant privacy and 
relaxation. The house, which cost an esti- 
mated $40,000 to build, is in effect a 
single room composed of “free-standing 
circles in a rectangle,” with the kitchen 
and bath the most prominent circles set 
in the rectangle of the living area. Blue 
translucent-glass panels let in light and 
cut the glare; the interior is furnished 
with pale Japanese silks, gold-veined 
black Belgian marble, Finnish lamps, lac- 
quered cane and teak chairs, aquamarine 
Puerto Rican tile, East Indian alabaster, a 
walnut-paneled bath with a circular tub of 
cerulean Italian tiles. Architect Hampton 
built the house to suit the owner's specific 
demands: “A home where I .and my 
friends could be comfortable in shorts or 
a dinner jacket.” 
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Here’s the inside story of why men 
“on the go" pick the Kodascope Pag- 
eant 16mm Projector... 


You may have noticed how often men 
on the move use movies. 

That’s natural because films tell and 
sell so well. 

Equally important to the man on the 
move is the right projector. That’s why 
so many travelers are turning to the Ko- 
dascope Pageant 16mm Sound Projector. 


3 GOOD REASONS 
First, they find the Pageant Projector 
truly portable. (Single-case models are 
suitcase size.) Second, every Pageant is 
lubricated for life, ending forever break- 
downs due to improper oiling. 

And third, just about everyone finds a 
Pageant Projector easy to use. No muffs, 
fluffs, or false starts, because this projec- 
tor has folding reel arms, attached drive 
belts, printed film path, and one switch 
for forward and reverse. 


GOOD SHOW, TOO 
With the Pageant’s Super-40 Shutter you 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Have Projector 
.. Will travel 


get 40% more screen light at sound 
speed than with an ordinary shutter. 
This gives you bright, sharp images filled 
with detail, even when rooms are hard 
to darken. 

And the Pageant has a complete sound 
system—bass and treble controls, baffled 


speaker, true-rated amplifier. Nylon 
gears make for whisper-quiet operation. 
Result—you “hear,” as well as see, the 
picture! 


YOUR MOVE 


Traveling—or staying at home—you'll 
find the Kodascope Pageant Projector 
provides effective showings for your 
16mm films, every time. So take a tip 
from the travel-wise—pick a Pageant. 


Whatever you use films for—business, 
school, church—there’s a Pageant to do 
the job. A nearby Kodak Audio-Vis- 
ual Dealer will demonstrate at your 

convenience. Or write for details. 
Your only obligation is 
getting the most from 
your movies, 
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V Veightlessness — What it is and what Douglas is doing about it 








When man invades outer space where neither 
10rmal gravity nor atmosphere exist, strange 
hings will occur. Automatic functions—swal- 
owing or even breathing—will demand the 
space traveller’s deliberate thought. Exhaled 
sarbon dioxide may smother him. Liquids won’t 
low, and undiffused sunlight will bathe him in 
i searchlight glare as micro-meteorites streak 
yast at 50 miles per second. Such problems in 
he physiology and psychology of space travel 
ave been an active concern at Douglas, ever 
ince this Company’s engineers—in 1946— 
irst designed an earth satellite for the military. 








To study the problem of life without weight, Douglas engi- 
neers early proposed flying a curve in which the pilot was so 
balanced between gravity, centrifugal force, and drag that 
he could experience a weightless state. The USAF has con- 
ducted such experiments in a Douglas C-47. The record for 
a pilot is now 47 seconds, although weightlessness has been 
survived by animals for many minutes. 





Forerunner of a practical space suit is the Navy’s T-1 high 
altitude suit, designed by Douglas engineers for test pilots 
who undergo forces where a 200-pound man weighs more 
than half a ton and at altitudes where his blood would boil. 
The T-1 which has undergone pressure chamber tests equal 
to an altitude of 20 miles up, is only one of the projects com- 
pleted at Douglas to speed the day when man will travel 
through space, Fs 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Those Better Houses 


From Washington’s economists last 
week came news that the slipping U.S. 
home-building industry may finally have 
hit bottom and bounced back. Preliminary 
estimates of housing starts in April show 
an increase of about 20,000 units more 
than in March, the first sizable increase in 
eight months. To give the bounce even 
more lift last week, the House passed and 
sent to the Senate an omnibus housing bill 
that will 1) sharply lower Federal Housing 


Administration-insured mortgage down 
payments, and 2) increase the mortgage 
buying power of the Government's Federal 
National Mortgage Association by an- 
other $1.25 billion to $2.85 billion. 

Supply & Demand. While Congress 
acted to make more mortgage money 
available, builders and bankers argued 
whether the housing slowdown is primari- 
ly due to tight money or to a more basic 
slump in housing demand itself. Speaking 
to bankers in Buffalo last week, President 
George S. Goodyear of the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders declared that 
it was largely due to tight money. Coun- 
tered Manhattan Life Insurance President 
Thomas E. Lovejoy Jr.: “The supply and 
demand for housing has more to do with 
the drop in starts than high interest rates. 
Since 1948, we have been building so 
many houses that the supply has finally 
caught up with the demand.” 

This would be hard to prove. While 
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overall housing starts are down some 20% 
this year, virtually all of the drop has 
been in the type of low-cost (under $15,- 
ooo) Government-insured housing, where 
mortgage money is not available. There 
is little evidence of any slackening in de- 
mand for more expensive houses financed 
by conventional mortgages, whose 54% 
to 6% interest rates (v. 44% to 5% for 
Veterans Administration and FHA-insured 
mortgages) are competitive with other 
loans. Actually, as tight money has cut 
off the flow of funds for low-cost houses, 
it has spurred an upgrading in the entire 





Keystone 
DUKE oF BEDFORD (FOREGROUND) ENTERTAINING Tourists AT H1s WoBURN ABBEY 
Scenery, history, nobility and home-slaughtered-bison pie. 


industry. Many low-cost housebuilders 
have been forced to switch over to bigger 
houses in the $20,000 to $30,000 price 
field. Those who have made the shift re- 
port that there is a strong and growing 
market from families anxious to upgrade 
their standard of living by trading in their 
old houses for something better. 

Quality v. Quantity. In San Francisco 
builders who concentrated on $12,000 to 
$15,000 houses in 1955 are building and 
selling $18,000 to $30,000 houses this 
year. A Seattle builder is busy with a 75- 
house development ($25,000 and up), is 
selling to families who lived in $15,000 
homes a few years ago. One Dallas builder 
has made 72 sales of $22,000 houses since 
Easter. In Atlanta, where overall building 
is down 30%, builders of $25,000 houses 
are selling all they can build; some report 
a waiting list of customers. 

The shift from quantity to quality is 
hard on some builders, may force margin- 


al operators out of business. But in the 
long run it should be a good thing for 
everyone: buyers, bankers and builders 
alike. Bankers estimate that there is 
enough money available to finance 1,000,- 
coo new housing starts annually at in- 
terest rates that are competitive with 
other loans. Builders are learning that the 
moneyed U.S. public is willing to pay 
them a higher profit for the right house in 
the right place. Says one San Francisco 
real-estate operator: “This is an upgrad- 
ing market whose members have spent 
some time in cheaper houses and who 
know something about buying houses. The 
industry has educated millions of people 
to better taste since the war, and it 
doesn’t know it. The builders will just 
have to adjust to a new situation.” 


TRAVEL 
Grand Tour 


Europe braced itself for the invasion. 
After a slow start (when the Suez war 
slashed transatlantic bookings by 259%), 
1957 promises to topple even the lofty 
travel records set by wandering Americans 
last year. Travel agents estimate that 
more than 2,000,000 U.S. citizens this 
year will leave North America, v. 1,850,- 
coo last year, and that they will spend 
$2.14 billion v. $1.86 billion in 1956, On 
the Atlantic run, ship lines expect to carry 
more passengers than in 1956, when they 
loaded 1,004,000. Though five additional 
liners (total: 76) are plying the route, it 
was Virtually impossible last week to book 
tourist space before August. Airlines fly- 
ing the Atlantic expect to top last year’s 
record 830,000 passengers by 10% to 15%. 
From January to March, the State De- 
partment issued or renewed 11% more 
passports than in last year’s first quarter. 

Stately Homes. Europe is still the first 
love of footloose Americans. Britain ex- 
pects 5% more Americans than last year’s 
255,400, who enriched Her Majesty's dol- 
lar reserves by $148 million. One-fifth of 
them will do the Windsor-Stratford-on- 
Avon-Warwick Castle-Edinburgh pack- 
aged run, But more and more are turning 
up in Torquay, the poor man’s Riviera, 
and in Brighton, Britain’s Atlantic City, 
or in the picturesque homes of British 
aristocracy which have been thrown open, 
at a fee, to tourists. Last week the Duke 
of Bedford, one of the most businesslike 
of the stately-home owners, laid on a 
lunch of home-slaughtered-bison pie at 
Woburn Abbey for a luxury tour of 51 
Americans. Although they have paid more 
for their food, fuel and transport since the 
Suez crisis, the tourist-conscious Britons 
have kept restaurant and hotel prices at 
the same level as last year while raising 
the quality of tourist meals. In London, 
one Mayfair pub owner has installed a 
charcoal grill for the U.S. trade. 

France will draw some 550,000 Ameri- 
cans, who will spend about $170 million. 
Many of them will be surprised at the 
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high French prices, which are up 10% 
over last year. For nightclubbers, the best 
bargain is Paris’ Lido, Europe's splashiest 
nightclub—$6 for a three-course dinner, a 
half-bottle of champagne and a nude 
(from the navel up) chorus line. Every 
small town is making a bid for same of the 
tourist cash, and theatrical and musical 
festivals will ring all over France through 
mid-September. Among them: the Cham- 
ber Music Festival at Prades (July 15- 
Aug. 1), the International Music Festival 
at Aix-les-Bains (July 10-31). 

Italy is easier on the dollar than France, 
although prices are 7% above last sea- 
son’s. This year Italy expects 750,000 
American visitors, 10% more than last 
year’s record. To house them, 1,278 new 
hotels or pensions have opened in the past 
year, and airports and railroad stations 
throughout the peninsula will list every 
local hotel on an electric board (red 
lights for a full house, green lights for 
vacancies). For motorists, the Italian 
Auto Club has opened 16 autostelli mo- 
tels ($6 a night). 

Bargain Rates. Resurgent West Ger- 
many will try to outdo her neighbors in 
merrymaking and culture. All summer, 
folk tales will come to life in ancient 
German castles, monasteries and town 
markets; the Pied Piper will tootle 
through the streets of Hamelin, and the 
Hans Sachs dramas will run in the me- 
dieval, walled town of Rothenberg-on- 
Tauber. In Berlin, where Americans can 
walk through the Iron Curtain to the 
shattered East sector, some of the world’s 
top architects have rebuilt a war-gutted 
neighborhood in the West sector for the 
city’s International Building Exhibition, 
which runs from July through September. 

Spain, Austria and Greece are trum- 
peting their bargain-rate attractions. On 
Spain’s craggy, eastern Costa Brava, hotel 
and cottage prices have zoomed 1,000% 
since 1950, but a fisherman's seaside cot- 
tage still rents for $70 a month. In Aus- 
tria, pensions are charging as little as 
$3.30 a day with three meals. In Athens, 
an air-conditioned deluxe hotel room with 
bath and breakfast costs $7. For tourists 
who seek to savor the Continent’s off- 
the-beaten-path charms, Greek villagers 
rent out clean rooms, are reluctant to 
take payment from foreigners. No nation 
will outshine Greece in tourist-luring mu- 
sic, dance, drama. 

Rush to the South. After Europe, 
Mexico and the Caribbean will be the at- 
traction for the wandering American. 
Mexico this year expects 600,000 tourists, 
most of them Americans, to spend more 
than $500 million—both record-breaking 
figures. Prices are low from June to Sep- 
tember because the major tourist season 
is in winter. Mexico City in the past year 
opened 14 new hotels, still has trouble 
accommodating all the visitors. Motels 
and trailer parks are springing up around 
the city, and some boast swimming pools 
and TV. 
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STEEL PRICE RISE, “consider- 
ably in excess of the inadequate in- 
crease” of an average $8.50 a ton 
last year, will be needed when steel- 
workers’ wages and fringe benefits 
go up about 19¢ an hour in July, 
predicts Republic Steel Chairman 
C. M. White. 


BIG MISSILE CONTRACT is in 
works for production of Boe- 
ing’s ram-jet Bomarc ground-to-air 
weapon. Order will use funds origi- 
nally planned for additional Lock- 
heed F-104 fighters. 


RECORD U.S. EMPLOYMENT 
of 68 million will come this sum- 
mer, says Labor Secretary Mitchell. 
April employment hit new peak for 
that month, 64,261,000 jobs, v. all- 
time high of 66.8 million in mid- 
summer 1956. 


JAPANESE IMPORT CRISIS is 
becoming so severe that foreign- 
exchange reserves will be exhaust- 
ed in six months if importing con- 
tinues at present pace. To brake 
imports, Bank of Japan hiked dis- 
count rate from 7.7% to 8.4%. Re- 
acting to boost, Tokyo stock mar- 
ket suffered biggest drop since Ko- 
rean war ended. 


THREE-WAY MERGER is pro- 
posed by boards of Textilemaker 
Bachmann Uxbridge Worsted Corp. 
(1956 sales: $33 million), Ameri- 
can Hard Rubber Co. (sales: $27 
million) and Wardell Corp., which 
sold its Eureka vacuum-cleaner 
business in 1953. If stockholders 
approve, stock swap will produce 
new, diversified industrial company 
to be called Amerace Corp. 


RUBBER PATENT SUIT is being 
pressed by Government to get B.F. 
Goodrich Co.’s secret formula for 
new Ameripol SN synthetic rubber, 
which is almost same as natural 
rubber. U.S. says it gave Goodrich 
more than $1.5 million for synthetic 
rubber research on condition that 
discoveries be revealed to all rub- 
ber makers. Goodrich claims proc- 


Brazil expects a 40% boost in tourism 
for the comfortably cool “winter season” 
in July, thanks to tourist-fare cut rates 
introduced by air and sea lines. Hotel and 
restaurant prices have risen 20% in the 
past year, but are still only about half 
the U.S. level. 

In Asia, more and more Americans are 
searching out lightly traveled Shangri-Las, 
and are willing to trade off some comfort 
for new romance. After hundreds of years 
of isolation in the Himalayas, Nepal's 
Katmandu is opening up to venturesome 
tourists. Now peaceful, Viet Nam next 
month will open a hunting bureau in 
Saigon, with safari guides, rifles and ele- 
phants for hire. Package price for hunt- 
ing panther, tiger, elephant, buffalo, bear: 
$8 a day. In all, 115,000 Americans will 
travel in the Pacific—a gain of 15% over 
last year. 


ess was discovered privately by 
Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., in 
which Goodrich and Gulf Oil Corp, 
hold 50-50 interest. 


NEW LABOR RULING by Su- 
preme Court says that unions can 
be charged with unfair labor prac- 
tices against their own employees, 
are subject to Taft-Hartley rules 
like any employer. =. 5-4 vote, 
court overturned earlier NLRB 
decision, ordered board to hear 
charges that Teamsters attempted 
to force out some of their office 
help because they joined A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. Office Employes union. 


POSTAGE RATES will probably 
not go up this year, even though 
House Post Office Committee by 
2-1 majority approved one-penny 
boost for first-class, air-mail rates. 


FARM BARTER PROGRAM, by 
which U.S. since 1949 has contract- 
ed to trade more than $850 million 
worth of agricultural surplus for 
strategic materials from abroad, is 
being suspended, may be cut out 
entirely. Government thinks barter 
deals have displaced dollar sales of 
farm goods instead of creating new 
foreign markets, stepped up com- 
petition for domestic mining indus- 
try instead of reducing it. 


SHIPPING RATES are dropping 
as demand caused by Suez stoppage 
tapers off and new ships go into 
service. Freighter tolls for coal 
from East Coast to Europe are at 
18-month low of $7.42 a ton v. 
$9.52 in March and record $16.52 
in December. 


GOVERNMENT MONOPOLY on 
atomic energy from hydrogen fu- 
sion will be broken by private in- 
dustry. With ultimate goal of pro- 
ducing peaceful hydrogen electric 
power, eleven Texas utilities and 
General Dynamics Corp. are start- 
ing four-year, $10 million program 
in General Dynamics’ San Diego 
lab to research ways of controlling 
H-bomb-type fusion. 


CORPORATIONS 
White Flag 


In his fight to control Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Raider Leopold Silberstein ran up 
the white flag. He seemed to have little 
choice, even though he claimed to have 
bought enough stock (50.4%) to control 
the company. The trouble was that he 
had overextended himself to do so. He 
had tied up nearly 30% of the assets of 
his Penn-Texas Corp. in Fairbanks, Morse 
stock, and still owed $12 million, much of 
it payable in the next few months. So 
Fairbanks, Morse President Robert H. 
Morse Jr. played a delaying game. He 
won a court injunction barring Silberstein 
from voting his stock on the ground that 
the purchases through Swiss banks had 
been illegal, suspected that if Silberstein 
did not get control of Fairbanks, Morse 
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HE U.S. is faced with a new kind 

of labor shortage that threatens to 
check its industrial growth. It is not a 
shortage of workers but of skills. In 
Washington the U.S. Labor Depart- 
ment disclosed that unfilled demands 
for skilled workers have jumped 17% 
over last year, against 9% for other 
workers. The Cleveland employment 
office reported it is getting 1,000 ap- 
plications each month for skilled metal 
workers and is unable to fill them. 
Said F. E. James, Dallas director of 
the Texas Employment Commission: 
“Companies around here still scream 
at us for every available skilled man. 
But they are becoming more sensible 
now when we can’t supply them, for 
most companies on their own have 
hunted the U.S. over and couldn’t find 
the people they wanted.” 




















e 

Many factors caused the shortage 
of skilled manpower, Because of the 
low birth rate in the ‘30s, the propor- 
tion of men in their 20s (the training 
age) has dropped drastically, while the 
total work force has rapidly increased. 
Unions are also at fault. Some, still 
thinking in Depression terms, limit 
the number of apprentices they will 
accept for training. More important, 
the emphasis of industrial unions on 
raising the pay of the unskilled has 
discouraged workers from learning a 
trade, especially since apprentice 
wages are far less than unskilled pay. 
The skilled worker's pay advantage 
over the unskilled dropped from 80% 
in 1932 to about 40% in 1957. Dur- 
ing the same period the social feeling 
against “blue-collar” work has_ in- 
creased. Says B. Gordon Funk, indus- 
trial arts supervisor for the Los Ange- 
les Board of Education: “Boys and 
their parents are made -to believe in 
the social necessity of a university 
education, even though we know that 
an IQ of r10 is necessary to succeed in 
college, and many of those who have 
it would be happier, and often earn 
more, in a trade or a technical job.” 


























° 
Perhaps the biggest reason for the 
shortage is that U.S. industry has not 
faced up to the fact that the tremen- 
dous expansion of the economy, plus 
automation and the increasing com- 
plexity of machines, has created a tre- 
mendous new demand for skilled work- 
ers. Chrysler Corp., for example, need- 
ed only six skilled workers out of every 
100 in 1938; now it needs ten. Never- 
theless U.S. industry is training only 
one apprentice for every 50 skilled 
workers, far less than even the re- 
placement rate. 
To meet the shortage, the Ford Mo- 
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THE SHORTAGE IN SKILLS 


A New Threat to Industrial Expansion 


tor Co. fortnight ago dropped age lim- 
its for its on-the-job training classes, 
opened them to all employees who 
meet the aptitude requirements. Other 
industries in many areas are making a 
direct attack on the idea that only the 
backward go into vocational training. 
In Cleveland the big machine-tool 
makers rush the high-school graduat- 
ing classes for candidates for their 
training programs with all the fervor 
used for seniors in engineering colleges. 
In Fort Worth Convair hires high- 
school graduates to work half a day 
and spend the other half, with pay, 
attending college-level technical and 
engineering classes to get credit toward 
college degrees. 

Whole communities are getting into 
the act. In Bridgeport, Conn. 311 in- 
dustrial plants are cooperating in stud- 
ying present and future personnel 
needs, while at Waterville, Me., a town 
survey turned up worker shortages in 
47 Classifications, led to 600 adults en- 
rolling in job-training courses conduct- 
ed by Colby College and local schools. 


J 

Unions are also working harder to 
attract trainees. San Francisco plumb- 
ers are assessing themselves a penny 
an hour to finance apprentice training 
programs. The West Coast United 
Steelworkers are giving $6,000 to the 
University of California at Los Ange- 
les for a pilot program for upgrading 
workers’ skills. The most important 
union move to make the skilled trades 
more attractive was made by U.A.W.; 
it decided at its convention a month 
ago to permit skilled and technical 
workers to bargain separately for high- 
er pay, a move that many employers 
welcome since it will permit them to 
give the bigger pay raises they think 
the skilled workers deserve. Despite 
this progress, employers are still un- 
able to tap extensively one huge pool 
of potential skills—the Negro worker 
—traditionally barred by many craft 
unions, 

The chief responsibility for obtain- 
ing skilled workers and constantly up- 
grading their skills rests on industry 
itself. Today most employers realize 
that they are in an emergency, that 
they can no longer get their skilled 
workers by pirating them from other 
companies, and that the shortage will 
get worse unless industry assumes 
leadership in overcoming it. Labor Sec- 
retary James Mitchell estimates that 
to the 9,000,000 skilled workers in the 
U.S. must be added another 5,000,000 
more skilled or semiskilled workers by 
1965; otherwise the economy will fall 
short of the $560 billion gross national 
product expected in that year. 


he would have trouble raising the cash to 
pay for his F-M stock. His calculation 
proved right. Silberstein began peace talks 
two weeks ago; last week he signed a pact 
that was a clear victory for Morse. 

Under the five-year agreement Robert 
H. Morse Jr. will continue as president 
and chief executive. Silberstein, who last 
year voted four of his men on the eleven- 
man Fairbanks, Morse board, won only 
one more. Bob Morse will also have five 
directors, and the board will have an 
impartial member, Chicago Investment 
Banker J. Douglas Casey, president of 
A. C. Allyn & Co. 

Even more important, Penn-Texas must 
give up its Fairbanks stock control, and 
must agree to drop the proxy fight. It will 
sell 300,000 of its 692,000 Fairbanks 
shares to Fairbanks, Morse at $50 a share 
v. the $56 market price, a sharp cut be- 
low the $69 that Silberstein paid for some 
of the shares during his 15-month buying 
spree. To finance the purchase, which re- 
duces Fairbanks, Morse outstanding shares 
to 1,072,000, the company will issue $15 . 
million in convertible debentures, under- 
written by Board Member Casey’s invest- 
ment banking house. 

On the sale of the stock Penn-Texas 
lost heavily, but the fight had also been 
costly to Fairbanks} Morse. When the 
battle started, its stock was selling for 
only about $40. Thus, it was buying 
Penn-Texas stock at an inflated price 
caused chiefly by Leopold Silberstein’s 
buying during the proxy fight. 

Having bowed to Morse in his own 
company, Silberstein also faced trouble 
from him in Penn-Texas, where Morse 
had financed a stockholders’ protective 
committee. At the annual meeting last 
week in tiny Cresson, Pa. (pop. 2,569), 
four days before the peace pact was 
signed, the Penn-Texas stockholders sharp- 
ly questioned Silberstein’s tactics in the 
Morse fight. They cited the protective - 
committee’s report that Penn-Texas stock 
had dropped from $19.62 to $11.25, that 
cash dividends dropped from $1.30 in 1955 
to 35¢ in 1956, with none in sight for 1957. 

In bland reply, Silberstein promised that 
all would be well, but conceded one seat 
on the eight-man Penn-Texas board to his 
Morse-led stockholders. They claimed 
that they control more than 1,000,000 of 
4,700,000 Penn-Texas shares outstanding, 
may even end up with as many as three 
seats when the proxies are counted. 


GOVERNMENT 
Flop 


When the Federal Reserve Board 
launched its tight-money policy, it knew 
that it would cause trouble for the U.S. 
Treasury. The money squeeze was bound 
to force the Treasury to boost interest 
rates on Government bonds. But the 
Treasury hardly anticipated the extent 
of the tight-money troubles that faced it 
last week. Fortnight ago it announced the 
refinancing of $4.2 billion in Treasury 
notes. It offered investors (about half of 
them corporations) a choice of taking 
34% certificates due in eleven months or 
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Lalo bh a heeeatae --- He's on the go with the metal that’s “going places.” 


This man sells Alcoa® Aluminum. And he’s in the habit of moving fast to keep pace with the world’s most 


wanted new metal. Through Alcoa’s network of distributors, Alcoa Aluminum is available to you no matter 


where you are. The Aluminum Men who represent these distributors are the best equipped, most thoroughly 


trained distributor salesmen in the industry. They are on the go to serve you whether you need a few pounds 


or a few thousand pounds of Alcoa Aluminum—the light metal with the bright future that’s being seen in 


more places—more and more, 
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and from coast to coast... 
AMERICA Today’s high-speed office machines 
“ and ultra-fast printing presses demand 
DOES perfection in paper performance. 
will see more and more American firms 


BUSINESS doing business with and on Nekoosa 


Papers. Thousands of printers can 
Hy supply them...more than 135 Nekoosa 
Paper Merchants distribute them. 
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38% notes due in 1962. The new interest 
rates, highest offered by the Treasury 
since the 1933 bank holiday, were calcu- 
lated to revive lagging interest in Treas- 
ury issues. 

Investors refused to bite; the issue was 
a flop. Last week the Treasury revealed 
that $1,167,000,000 worth of the matur- 
ing notes were turned in for cash, the 
biggest percentage rate for any Treasury 
issue in six years. Furthermore, investors 
showed an overwhelming preference for 
the short-term certificates, thus fore- 
shadowing further Treasury trouble in 
floating long-term issues. 

The Treasury alibied that many of the 
maturing notes were held by corporations 
that need cash to meet their June 15 tax 
payments. But the fact is that many 
corporations feel that they can invest 
their money at better returns in hon- 
Government securities. If the Treasury 
hopes to carry off its refinancing program 
successfully—and $28.5 billion in short- 
term notes will become due this year— 
it will probably have to boost its interest 
rates. In any case, it can expect little help 
from the Federal Reserve Board. In ac- 
cordance with its independent policy, the 
Fed did not lift a finger to buy notes 
in support of the Treasury’s floundering 
new issue. 


ADVERTISING 
Ben Duffy's Heir? 


As president of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, genial, roughhewn Ber- 
nard Cornelius Duffy, 5s, is a rare figure 
in the advertising world. Title to rarity: 
he has nearly quadrupled BBDO's billings 
(now $200 million), while showing re- 


| markable personal stamina in the process. 


He pulled through a serious ulcer opera- 
tion in which two-thirds of his stomach 
was cut away, and a coronary attack, 
bounced back each time to supervise the 
fortunes of the growing agency. Last 
week, five months after he suffered a 
severe cerebral hemorrhage, Madison Av- 
enue was wondering whether Ben Duffy 
could come back again. 

No one was willing to bet against rugged 
Ben Duffy—especially in the face of his 
determination to recover. Duffy’s whole 
right side was paralyzed as a result of his 
attack. Yet when BBDO Chairman Bruce 
Barton visited him recently at his West- 
chester home, he found Duffy standing 
in the door of his room, supported only 
by an arm around his wife’s neck. While 
Barton watched in amazement, Duffy 
walked around the room. He has already 
learned to write with his left hand. 

Nonetheless, while Duffy wages his 
battle, BBDO picked an executive officer 
to act in his absence. The new boss: Ex- 
ecutive Vice President Charles H. Brower, 
55, the agency's top creative man, who 
was made general manager and vice chair- 
man of the executive committee, and 
seems well established as Ben Duffy's 
heir apparent. Said Brower last week: 
“Nobody will ever step into Duffy’s shoes 
—it’s impossible.” 

Ben Duffy began his career at BBDO 
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New Work-Organized Desk (a beauty, too) is 
really amazing help in getting day's work done 
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Leave it to a woman to quickly note and 
appreciate work-saving efficiency. But it’s the 
man behind the new Shaw-Walker Work- 
Organized Desk who profits. He gets away from 
the office earlier and is less tired. 

Ingenious Work-Organizing drawers provide 
space for letter trays, paper folio, card files, 
binders and other items that clutter the top of 


“Built Uke o 
Skyscroper” 
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ordinary desks. And imagine 
this! There’s even drawer space 
for your telephone and waste- 
paper. Really ingenious! 

With the desk top clear and 
everything efficiently organized 
in the drawers you just can’t help but do more, 
easier. It’s the nearest yet to desk automation. 

Our new brochure ““The World’s Most Ad- 
vanced Executive Desk” shows how to use 
these desks for greater accomplishment. It also 
pictures all models in colorfully decorator- 
planned executive suites. Ask our local branch 
or dealer store or write Muskegon 95, Mich. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 





GHAW-WALKER 
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As efficient as my streamlined kitchen his wife said : 
His wife knows why he gets home on time now! 
Muskegon 95, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 


WHAT'S NEW IN MOTOR CONTROL? 





NOW ...PRESTEST 
THE SELF-TESTING 
SAFETY LIGHT 


Indicating lights are vital to the safety 
and proper use of many machines, par- 
ticularly in automation. But such lights 
always pose a troublesome question. 
When a light is “‘off,”’ is it indicating a 
circuit condition . . . or is the bulb 
burned out? There is no guesswork with 
the new Cutler-Hammer PresTest Indi- 
cating Light. Merely pressing on the 
light » B= disconnects the lamp from its 
operating circuit and checks it instantly 
on a continuously energized test circuit. 
So simple and easy, it ends the hazards 
of infrequent testing. PresTest lights 
are one-hole, oil-tight mounting. Avail- 
able in both resistor and transformer 
types. For full information on PresTest 
and matching heavy duty pushbutton 
units, write today on your company let- 
terhead for the Pushbutton Handbook 
Pub. EL-178. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1308 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 
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CUTLER-HAMMER 


== MOTOR CONTROL == 
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WIDE OPPORTUNITY for five figure in- 
come and Christian service. Thrilling new 
medium for Bible training at home, on rec- 
> ords, Only top level experienced men will 
be considered. Full scale program already 






t——__ set for September. Reps given full briefing 
} into entire program in August at St. Louis. 
i THRILLING NEW AUDIO BIBLE COL- 


LEGE, featuring 30 world renowned Chris- 
tian leaders in seminaries, colleges and 
pastorates, brings needed Bible instruction 
to the home on records. Nothing like it. 
Over 60 hours of classroom" learning. 

BACKED BY SACRED RECORDS INC., 


leaders in religious recordings since 1944. 


GET DETAILS NOW. INDICATE THE 
TERRITORY YOU WOULD LIKE. WRITE: 


) Earle E. Williams, Audio Bible College 


Division of Socred Records Inc 
5570 E. WASHINGTON BL., LOS ANGELES 22, CAL 
TELEPHONE RAymond 3-8801 





as a messenger boy. Tall, lumbering Char- 
lie Brower also started under inauspicious 
circumstances. A New Jersey native and 
Rutgers graduate (’25), he approached 
the agency in 1926 after a stint as teacher 
and basketball coach in a New Jersey 
high school. He was turned down flat. 
After two years and several more turn- 
downs, he was hired as a copywriter— 
only to discover that the man who hired 
him had been fired two days later. After 


| three weeks of sitting around the office, 





Brower convinced the agency that he 
really had been hired. When asked what 
salary had been offered him, enterprising 
Charlie Brower effortlessly gave himself 
his first raise. 

Brower became vice president in 1940, 
one of several executive vice presidents in 
1946, Along the way, he earned a reputa- 
tion for the sardonic quip and an analyti- 
cal approach to problems. Last week, 
Charlie Brower displayed both qualities. 
Said he: “Many of the people who 
wouldn't hire me at first are still here— 
and they still say they were right.” 


AVIATION 
Crash Warning 


For more than a year, U.S. airline 
operators have been flying in a pilot's 
nightmare: the higher they flew, the closer 
they came to a crash. Though domestic- 
airline revenues rose to new records, the 
drag of faster-rising costs reduced profits 
to the point where net operating income 
dropped to $ror million in 1956, v. $123 
million in 1955. Last March seven major 
airlines petitioned the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for a 6% “emergency” fare in- 
crease pending the outcome of a full-scale 
general fare investigation of their entire 
rate structure, Last week, in their first- 
quarter reports, Capital Airlines and East- 
ern showed how much worse the profit 
squeeze has become. 

Plus Equals Minus. Capital was in 
such trouble, said President J. H. (“Slim”) 
Carmichael, that it will have to “defer” a 
$60 million order for 14 British-built 
Comet jetliners and 15 Viscount turbo- 
props that it hoped to add to its fleet. 
Some of the planes were already coming 
off the production line, freshly painted 
with Capital markings; now they will go 
to other lines until Capital's finances are 
in better shape. While Capital had in- 
creased its operating revenues by 62% to 
$19.2 million for the quarter, said Car- 
michael, rising costs, coupled with bad 


winter flying weather, which grounded 
many flights, produced a net loss of $1,- 
870,171 for the quarter. 


What was true of Capital was true 
throughout the industry. For its first 
quarter, Eastern Air Lines announced rec- 
ord operating revenues of $70.7 million. 
But because costs jumped 29.4%, Eastern’s 
net earnings tumbled 30% to $3,238,428. 

33% 
U 


3) 
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Wage costs were up 33%, fuel . other 
expenses as much as 120%. United Air 
Lines was in even worse shape. It boosted 
first-quarter revenues 6%—and lost $884,- 
609. National Airlines, also operating at 
near record rates, expects a 25% drop in 





Ben Martin 


BBDO’'s Brower 
He gave himself a raise. 


profits this year; American Airlines, Bran- 
iff and Delta are also down, Trans World 
Airlines boosted its revenue 10.5% last 
year, yet lost $2,300,000 v. $5,400,000 
profit in 1955. This year operating revenue 
is up 17% over last year’s first quarter— 
and the deficit has increased by 22%, 
forcing the line to lay off 2,000 employees. 

Back on Subsidy? The airlines’ basic 
argument is that fares have not increased 
substantially in 15 years, while everything 
else in the U.S. economy has gone higher. 
Says Delta President C. E. Woolman: “In 
1939 We Were Carrying people in $120,000 
planes at 160 m.p.h. at an average invest- 
ment per seat of $5,000. Today we are 
carrying them in $2,000,000 planes at 
370 m.p.h. at an average seat cost of 
$25,000. This, it would se em, would justi- 
fy some sort of increase.’ 

The situation will grow even worse in 
1958 and 1959. Every major carrier has 
placed orders for swift new jet transports 
whose initial cost is three times more 
than current piston-engine planes. Esti- 
mates are that over the long run the 
planes will be able to earn twice as much 
money as their older counterparts. Yet 
rising costs are eating away the profits 
the lines had hoped to set aside to buy 
them. American Airlines, for example, has 
$250 million worth of new jets and turbo- 
props on order. It has a $135 million 
loan to pay for part of the cost, but 
$115 million of the total must come 
from earnings. 

Some time within the next four months, 
CAB will decide on the industry’s 6% 
fare increase. No one knows how CAB 
will rule, but the outlook for an im- 
mediate increase is dim. Instead, CAB 
may wait for the outcome of the general 
fare investigation, which will probably last 
another 18 months at least. By then, say 
airline men, the industry may well be in 
such trouble that some lines will be forced 
back on Government subsidy. 
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AUTOMATION MEANS 
NO MARGIN 
FOR ERROR 


MONROE Automation brings speed 
and accuracy to... 


DH WOTOR COMFANY 






FOR 


TWE SPERRY SSD WON 
» ear TORS OF HATIOM 


Top American companies like these are ever ree) 2 


eS 7 ; 
on the alert to benefit from improved methods and equipment. x 4 Zz Pe 
f 





Today in their offices Monroe Automation 

is setting new speed standards for figurework. The amazing new THE Ovaipy 
y . . ‘ : “ete 

Monro-Matic® Duplex Calculator answers several problems simultaneously. — —es 


It actually adds as it multiplies, adds as it divides, 
and by storing individual answers, automatically eliminates Pe’ 
the time-consuming addition or subtraction of results when the [—) e 
final answer is needed. 


/ / 
Fi york ti 
Fgwework time ds See the MAN from MONROE 
c as < ay / 
WA CALCULATING 


el, 


reduced for hundreds 


of companies, large and small. This can apply to your business. @ ADDING 
Write or telephone Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. a ACCOUNTING 
General offices: Orange, New Jersey. Offices throughout the world. DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 
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Cincinnati Public Library. Architects; Woodie Garber & Associates and Samuel Hannaford & Sons. 


with Modernfold doors 


Thousands of businesses and institu- 
tions are using MODERNFOLD doors to 
make rooms do double-duty! In seconds, 
you can unfold a MODERNFOLD door 
from its ‘“‘stack’’ position against a wall, 
and move it into place as a room divider. 


They Fold—or Unfold—in Seconds! Almost 
instantly, MODERNFOLD doors can parti- 
tion areas into their most efficient dimen- 
sions. These folding doors make your 
present space more versatile—more use- 
ful—and save costly remodeling. Instal- 
lation is quick and easy. 

Lifetime Construction. MODERNFOLD 
doors have a double-strength, all-steel 
framework, which is covered by sturdy, 
washable vinyl. Maintenance is almost 
nil. They operate on an accordion prin- 
ciple, and come in standard and custom 


sizes, in many colors and finishes. 

Let your MopernFo_p distributor help 
solve your space problems. He's listed 
under “‘Doors”’ in the yellow pages. Call 
him today. When planning new construc- 
tion or remodeling, see your architect. His 
professional advice can save you money. 


Spacemaster line—Custom line 


® 
modernfold 


DOORS 


THE FIRST AND FINEST IN FOLDING DOORS 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. E9C, New Castle, Ind. @ Jn Canada, New Castle Products Ltd., Montreal 23 
in Gamany, New Caatic Producta GMBH, Stuttgart—available in over 60 countries throughout the world. 
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INDUSTRY 
Rush to Rent 


In Los Angeles last week a young 
mother walked into the newly opened 
Rollins Charge-A-Car Co., put down $12 
and rented a baby buggy for three months. 
In San Francisco a businessman was nego- 
tiating to rent two four-engined planes, 
worth $4,500,000, through Commercial- 
Pacific Corp. In Pittsburgh a shipper was 
dickering with National Equipment Leas- 
ing Corp. to rent a 15-tanker fleet costing 
$126 million. On land, sea and air there is 
a nationwide boom in equipment leasing, 
and rental companies are sprouting across 
the U.S. to supply everything from oil 
barges to a fleet of diesel engines, a com- 
plete rolling mill or a city power plant. 

Cars & Planes. The rental rush started 
with car leasing. Almost overnight, 2,000 
companies grew up to rent cars and 
trucks, and fees now total $350 million a 
year. Soon these firms were leasing a wide 
range of light and heavy gear. Rollins 
Leasing Corp., for example, now has wine 
presses, printing presses and hundreds of 
other items on lease in 47 states and Can- 
ada. In the past year alone Rollins has 
fattened earnings by 500%. 

Pittsburgh’s National Equipment Leas- 
ing Corp. has gone after its business so 
aggressively that it claims to be the big- 
gest diversified lessor of all. Since it first 
branched out of car rentals in 1954, Na- 
tional Equipment has leased about $35 
million worth of equipment. Volume this 
year alone may come close to $100 mil- 
lion, although the company still works 
out of a six-man, one-room office. . 

Typical deal: a foreign airline wants 
seven Boeing 707 jets at a cost of $36 
million. Rather than tie up its own work- 


| ing capital or dilute its lines of credit, it 


is dickering for a lease. National Equip- 
ment plans to borrow the money from in- 
stitutional investors, buy the planes and 


| lease them, National Equipment’s client 





will rent each plane for eight years, and 
pay off the full purchase price in rental 
installments. The lessee will also pay in- 
terest on the loans and a fee (usually 
4% to 2%, although some go as high as 
6%) to the leasing company. Says Na- 
tional Equipment President R. L. Booth- 
man: “We engineer the lease, we own the 
property, and we depreciate the property. 
Leasing is not cheaper than ownership— 
but it can be far more profitable.” 

Capital & Taxes. The big reason why 
leasing can be more profitable is that it - 
frees working capital to bring in more 
earnings. Pennsylvania’s Anchor Sanitary 
Co., for example, found it could make 
more money by leasing its delivery fleet 
and using the cash, which it formerly tied 
up in truck ownership, to buy inventory 
(plumbing supplies). The bigger inven- 
tory turned over seven times yearly and 
brought a 35% return. Anchor Sanitary 
paid out about one-seventh of these new 
profits to lease fork-lift trucks, salesmen’s 
cars, even office equipment. 

Leasing can also conserve capital by 
cutting taxes, especially in states that levy 
corporate taxes based on a company’s 
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from order 
to invoice... 









WRITTEN JUST ONCE 








From first step to final record, all the 
paperwork you require to process an order is 


reproduced from just one writing—with Ozalid. 


You start with an order filled out by your 
salesman or clerk. Ozalid copies, turned out in 
seconds, serve in order filling, shipping and 
billing. You end costly, repetitious handcopying 
and retyping...eliminate copy errors and 
proofreading ... get shipments and bills 


out sooner ...improve customer service. 


Ozalid ends wasteful duplication of 
paperwork throughout your business. In 
every department, Ozalid replaces 
costly writing or typing with inexpensive 


Direct Copying. 


Ozalid makes copies of anything written, 
printed, typed or drawn on any paper 
that transmits light—at the lowest cost 
per copy of any similar process. 
Actually, you pay less than a penny 

for a letter-size sheet of 

sensitized Ozalid paper. 


For the full story, call your local 
Ozalid representative . . . or send coupon 


below for more information. 


OZALID* 


DIRECT Ce a a a 
7 CUPrY/ 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
4 In Canada: Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal 



























Ozalid, Dept. E-S, Johnson City, N. Y. 
| Please send more information on how Ozalid Direct | 
| Copying can help us with our: | 
| 0) Order-Intoicing 0 Purchasing O Accounting 
| 0) Production Control O Receiving O Engineering | 
Name l 
l Position 
Firm | 
Address l 

| 





City State 
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You're on the beam 


with Pamset 


Tough fastening jobs really move 
along with Ramset—made to order 
for fastening ‘to steel or concrete. 
It’s 15 times faster than old-style 
methods! Just a squeeze of the trigger 
and it’s done. No expensive drill- 
ing, bolting or other tedious work. 


Operator carries the power in his 
pocket—no hose, wires or equip- 
ment to drag. Entirely self-contained 
and completely mobile. 


Does this suggest something to 
you? What jobs can Ramset speed 
for you .. . fastening pipe and con- 
duit to girders, concrete walls, ceil- 
ings, floors? Write for new catalog, 
ready now. 


=“) 


Companion tool:i:s 


Shure-Set® 


Uses no cartridges; just 
makes hammer-power more 
effective. For masonry, cinder 
block. Ask for free literature. 


Ramset Fastening System 





12139-E Berea Road + Cleveland 11, Ohio 
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physical assets. Since the leased equip- 
ment is not counted as an asset, whereas 
purchased equipment is, taxes are less. 
For federal taxes, rental payments can be 
deducted as operating expenses. This, in 
effect, amounts to a fast write-off, since 
the rent is often greater than the depre- 
ciation that would be allowed on pur- 
chased equipment. By leasing, small com- 
panies can get the industrial machinery 
they need for expansion or moderniza- 
tion without a staggering down payment. 
With money tight, big companies are 
leasing. Among National Equipments list 
of blue-chip lessees: Republic Steel Corp. 
(locomotives and mill equipment) and 
Koppers Co., Inc, (a tanker barge, air 
conditioners ). 

Cash & Cars. Railroads, which used to 
buy all rolling stock, are now beginning 
to lease locomotives, boxcars, flatcars, 
tank cars, gondolas, hoppers. Among the 


active lessees: Baltimore & Ohio, New 
Haven, Rock Island. One major railroad 
recently needed $13.9 million worth of 
diesel engines, found it better to lease 
them for 15 years than to buy them 
through a conventional equipment trust 
issue, which would require a 10% to 30% 
down payment. 

Chicago’s Hyman-Michaels Co. now has 
$40 million worth of rolling stock on 
lease to the roads. Explains Leasing Boss 
Sheldon Kaplan: “Many railroads have 
30-year-old cars, with little money to re- 
pair or replace them. We buy the old 
cars, repair them, lease them back for any 
term. The railroad gets both the cash and 
the cars.” 

Despite the fast growth, most lessors 
feel that the boom is just beginning. One 
big reason: the new $100 billion highway 
program will require far more equipment 
than contractors can afford to buy. 





MPEES TONES 





Born. To Donna Reed, 36, Oscar-winning 
cinemactress (From Here to Eternity, 
1953), and Tony Owen, 50, movie pro- 
ducer (Beyond Mombasa): their second 
daughter, fourth child (two adopted); in 
Santa Monica, Calif. Name: Mary Anne. 
Weight: 7 Ibs. 10 oz. 


Married. Lady Iris Mountbatten, 37, 
honey-blonde great-granddaughter of 
Queen Victoria, cousin of the late King 
George YI and Admiral Viscount Mount- 
batten and well-publicized victim (1947) 
of the quaint American custom of not 
honoring hot checks (in England “the 
bank notifies you and you cover the over- 
draft, all in good taste’); and Michael 
N. Bryan, 41, well-to-do broker; she for 
the second time, he for the first; in 
Pound Ridge, N.Y. 


Married. Charles Daly (Charlie) Bar- 
net, 43, saxophonist-jazzband leader 
(“Sing and Sweat with Charlie Barnet’’); 
and Joy Windsor, 26, blonde singer; he 
for the ninth time, she for the second, in 
Yuma, Ariz. 


Died. Alfonso Cabeza de Vaca, 17th 
Marquis de Portago, 28, Spanish million- 
aire sportsman; in a Mille Miglia road- 
race crash at the wheel of his Ferrari; 
at Castelgrimaldo, near Mantua, Italy 
(see Sport). 


Died. Ezio Pinza, 64, Metropolitan op- 
era basso and Broadway star; of a stroke; 
in Stamford, Conn. (see Music). 


Died. Katie (The Ladykillers) John- 
son, 78, elfin, apple-cheeked British ac- 
tress, who retired “officially” in 1940 
(after a 44-year stage and film career), 
was coaxed back to play the screen role 
of a fragile, oaken-hearted old lady in the 
midst of a gang of criminals, won in- 
ternational acclaim and the British Film 
Academy’s 1955 best British actress 
award; in Elham, England. 


Died. Baron James (“Jimmie”) Ar- 
mand de Rothschild, 78, gaunt, monocled 
(he lost the sight of one eye when struck 
by a golf ball) millionaire racing-stable 
owner, great-grandson of Meyer Amschel 
Rothschild, founder of the fabled Euro- 
pean banking dynasty, and onetime (1929- 
45) Liberal Member of Parliament; of 
a heart attack; in London. The French- 
born baron, who followed his father, Baron 
Edmond, in giving enormous sums for 
Jewish colonization of Palestine, and 
after 1948 to Israel, inherited the lush 
Buckinghamshire estate of a great-aunt 
and became a British subject; he report- 
edly won between $390,000 and $1,000,000 
when his horse Brigand, a 33-to-1 shot, 
took the Cambridgeshire Stakes in 1919, 
and further ample sums when his La Reine 
Lumiére (120 to 1) won the 1925 Grand 
Prix de Paris. 


Death Revealed. Johnny Torrio, 75, 
compact (5 ft. 5 in.), button-eyed dean 
of Chicago’s Prohibition-era gang leaders, 
(e.g., Dion O’Bannion, Hymie Weiss) 
who brought Al (“Scarface”) Capone 
from Brooklyn as a $75-a-week mug, 
tutored him, later (1925) bequeathed 
him his underworld empire and title of 
Public Enemy No. 1; of a heart attack; 
on April 16, in Brooklyn. Dapper Torrio, 
a topnotch organizer, executive and marks- 
man (tagged by colleagues as ‘Terrible 
Johnny” long before police got anything 
on him), joined Big Jim Colosimo in 
Chicago as chief triggerman in 1910, gath- 
ered the reins of vice (bribery, brothels, 
bootleggers) into his own hands when 
Colosimo was rubbed out (in 1920, per- 
haps by Torrio), escaped erasure (but lost 
part of his chin) in a 1925 bullet riddling, 
and left for New York, where he later ran 
an outfit acquiring Government revenue 
stamps for bottles of cut whisky. In 1939 
Torrio was jailed for 25 years for income- 
tax evasion, settled in Brooklyn after his 
release and lived until the end in obscu- 
rity as a real-estate agent. 
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Here Comes A New Way Of Life 


That lonely truck moving through the night 


is a symbol of the way we live today. What 
you see, of course, is a modern motor vehicle. 
What you don’t see are the fresh and packaged 
foods it’s carrying to some suburban shopping 
center, there to be unloaded before opening 
time tomorrow ... It’s just one of many trucks 
you'll probably meet before you get where 
you're going — and one of millions continu- 
ally at work across this country on the ever- 
lasting job of moving increasing mountains of 


merchandise of every description to where 


they’re needed ... Actually it’s a new way of 
life, this truck you're passing in the night, 
for with their flexibility and speed, their 
ability to go wherever there are roads, trucks 
have changed our whole pattern of living. 


Today, because of trucks, we can live and shop 





wherever we please —and mills and plants 
can locate just about anywhere, too . . 

America is growing at a rate and in directions 
undreamed of a generation or so ago and 
made possible to a large extent by the truck- 


ing industry, expanding to serve you. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE SHORTEST DISTANCE BETWEEN TWO POINTS IS A 
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CINEMA 


Newsreel 


@ For $650,000 down, Producer Sam 
Goldwyn got the film rights to George 
Gershwin’s Negro folk opera Porgy and 
Bess. Gershwin’s estate and other bene- 
ficiaries will get a straight 10% of the 
movie s gross receipts. Goldwyn reported- 
ly seeking Calypsinger Harry Belafonte 
| to head an all-Negro cast, plans to release 
Porgy late next year. 

| @ Unwinding a kaleidoscopic, 90-minute 
| CinemaScope preview of its coming at- 
tractions, 2oth Century-Fox announced 
that it will soon release 55 feature movies 
















IDAHO in a twelve-month period. This splurge— 

raising the question of whether theater- 

Returning guests say it's like coming home again. shown films will some day antiquate much 

The personal attention from our own people... the warm, TV entertainment—will represent the big- 
friendly greetings from fellow guests... even the gest output of any Hollywood studio 


cheery way in which the surrounding mountains seem 
to beckon, all add up to a big, wide-open, western 
welcome. Pay us a visit this summer and you'll 
know what we mean. a 


since Ig51. 

@ Warner Bros., producer of The Spirit of 
St. Louis (Time, March 4), had reason to 
wonder if the epic’s hero, Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, is still a hero in his own home 
town. After big hoopla in Little Falls, 
Minn. (pop. 6,717), Spirit, showing in 
two local theaters, grossed a miserable 
$7.50 in one house on the second night of 
its run. Warner Bros.’ take for the eve- 
ning: $3.75. 

@ The Cannes Film Festival made news 
with its film entries rather than with 








for— Vi neserwaliona: 


Address Mr. Winston McCrec, Manager, Sun Valley, 
idcho (or phone Sun Valley 3311), of Union Pacific 
Railroad, Room 2393, Omoha 2, Nebr., or see your 
locol travel agent. 


INVESTING 


Last year advertisers in- 
vested twice as much 
money in the pages of 
FARM JOURNAL as they 
did in any other farm  ichenihee bis inet wawbaovee 
publication .. . nearly as | beveroge—coffee! And Chase 


much as the next three & Sanborn Coffees are served by more 
farm ma gaz ines fine hotels and restaurants throughout 











PERATED BY A 
Ootenerniée RAILROAD the spectacle of unknown starlets baring 


things for the photographers. The festi- 
val’s French judges had mixed feelings 
about Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s film ver- 
sion of Columnist Robert Ruark’s Some- 
thing of Value. Reason: Something is 
some affront to most Frenchmen; its story 
of British colonialism’s bitter fruit in 
Kenya unhappily resembles France’s cur- 
rent gory predicament in Algeria. M-G-M 
unhappily scratched this entry. Most sen- 
sational movie shown in Cannes was the 
Soviet Union’s The Forty-First, marking 
the Russian moviemakers' discovery that 
sex can be a more interesting theme than 
Stakhanovism. The film’s heroine, a Bol- 
shevik sniperette, fresh from mowing 
down 40 White Russians in the 1917 
Revolution’s aftermath, finds herself ma- 
rooned on a Caspian isle with a handsome 
Czarist officer. Peeling off their wet cloth- 
ing after their swim to shore, the ill- 
starred couple falls head-over-Hegel in 
love. Inevitably, however, when a boat 
heaves up to rescue the decadent noble- 
man, the trigger-happy lady sadly per- 
ceives her Marxist duty, hauls out her 
gun and chalks up her beloved as The 
Forty-First. 


The New Pictures 

Something of Value (M-G-M)}, unlike 
Robert Ruark’s bloody bestseller about 
the Mau Mau revolt in Kenya (Tre, 
May 2, 1955), makes an intelligent effort 
to live up to its title. After Director 
Richard Brooks (The Blackboard Jungle) 
arrived in Africa to start the cameras 
rolling, he found himself in sharp dis- 
agreement “witt! the facts as Columnist 








—at least once a week! 


Whether it be dinner, breakfast, 
| brunch or lunch... the pleasure’s made 





combined. SEE ES Sy SO RE 


Bought and read by 


more than 3,500,000 fam- 
ilies, FARM JOURNAL is 
one of the nation’s truly 
great magazines and the 
largest selling farm mag- 
azine in America. 


FARM JOURNAL 


Publisher 





< Here it comes! ... the barrage of questions that only the figure facts 
Getting e fa 


(up to the minute and accurate) can answer. Burroughs Sensimatic gives you 


the Facts a comprehensive, consolidated picture of all your firm’s activities 


at all times—real Management Control! 


All the facts and ail the figures about your business. These you must have, d 
day out. For they determine the decisions—-momentous and _policy-establishing 
decisions—that management is called on to make. 

Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machines are specifically engineered to pro- 
vide you with a sweeping, consolidated picture of your true business condition. 
On receivables, for example. On production. On sales and inventory. Payroll. 
Disbursements. (To do so accurately, too—and right now.) 

Have you ever been balked or misled by facts and figures that turned out to 
be history, not news? Then you know what we mean! And certainly you'll find 
the Burroughs Sensimatic—with its emphasis on Ma nent Control—worth in- 
vestigating. Just call our nearest branch office. Or write to Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs Sensimatic 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic’’—TMs 
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% YOUR SQUINT — 
POR A SMILE 


(by buying a. vewd Bick with E-Z oye) 


ORDINARY CLEAR GLASS WINDSHIELD. Sky glare alone, even E-Z-EYE SHADED WINDSHIELD. Under exactly the same 
without direct sunlight, causes squinting natural light conditions, the light meter 
and fatigue. A light meter reading at the behind the transparent blue band at the 


top measured 60, Eyes shaded from glare 
are unstrained 


top of the windshield measured 140 





Sky glare, even on a hazy day, can wear you down when 
you're driving. That’s why it’s such relaxing relief to 
have a glare-reducing E-Z-Eye shaded windshield. 
High on your E-Z-EyYEeE windshield there’s a transparent 
blue-tinted band that protects your eyes from sky glare, 
yet gives you perfectly clear vision ahead. 

3elow the band (and in the other windows) this glass 
has a faint greenish tint that absorbs heat from the sun 
to keep you cooler in summer. 

Riding with E-Z-Eye is like cruising along in the cool, 
clear shade of a tree. Ask your car dealer to give you a 
trial run. E-Z-EyeE is optional equipment on Buicks and 
other General Motors cars. (According to national sur- 
veys “tinted glass” is one of the most wanted features. 
It’s also one of the least expensive.) 





LIBBEY - OWENS Foro 





E-Z-EYE SAFETY PLATE GLASS 
with the shaded windshield 
Redurces Glare Cyestrain Sun t teat 


LIBBEY OWENS + FORD GLASS COMPANY + TOLEDO 3, OHIO 





Ruark gave them in his novel (for which 
the studio had paid a whopping $300,- 
ooo), and so he rewrote the film’s script. 
The result of the rewriting has its mo- 
ments of bwanality, but most of the time, 
hacking economic short cuts and avoiding 
partisan deadfalls. it guides the moviegoer | 
efficiently through a tropical tangle of | 
greed and politics, cruelty and super- | 
stition that winds inextricably back to | 
Drake and Cecil. back to Ham and Japhet. 
The film tells a tale of two friends, a 
white man (Rock Hudson) and a black | 
(Sidney Poitier), and through them tells 
both sides of the Kenya story. Outraged | 
by white tyranny and black suffering, the 
black man heads for the hills and those | 
who feel as he does, that the white man 








Hupson & PoIrrier 
Also moments of bwanality. 


must be driven out so that the black man 
can call his land and his soul his own. “We 
are not children any more,” he cries at his 
friend. “So we are not friends any more.” 
But once among the Mau Mau, the black 
man finds that he detests their mindless 
cruelty almost as much as he hates the 
arrogance of the settlers. Nevertheless. he 
convinces himself that for the sake of his 
people he must take the oath; he even 
takes part in the slaughter of people 
he has known and loved all his life. 
In time he becomes a big man in the 
Mau Mau, but the higher he gets the 
more he doubts that violence will bring 
anything but violence. 

Meanwhile, the white man of the story 
has not only been fighting the Mau Mau. 
He has been battling with the extremists 
among his own people, with the white 
Mau Mau who answer torture with tor- 
ture and murder with murder, and imag- 
ine they can see the future of Africa 
through a gun sight. In the end, the 
extremists win, as they did in historical 
fact, and the black hero is killed in a fight 
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<7'm tempted... 
to get a postage meter!” 


Am I burning! The boss gives me a 
last-minute rush mail to get out, the 
office stamp box runs dry ...and 
I'm stuck at the stamp window at 
:30 date! 
we get a pinen meter and cut 
down these treks to the postoffice! 


5:15—with a : Tomorrow 


Now any office can have a postage 
the convenience of 
the little 
that gets rid of 


and all 

metered mail . 
DM, a desk model, 
lick-and-stick mailing, saves time and 


meter 
with 


postage. One user in three spends 
an average of less than $1 a day in 
postage! 

And anyone can use a DM. Just 
insert the envelope, dial any amount 
of postage needed, press the lever, 
and the postage is printed. With a 
dated postmark that helps speed your 
often 


mail through the postoflice, 


és PITNEY-BOWES 
=) Postage 
» Met er 


Offices in 101 cities 
in the U. S. and Canada 


Name 


1236 Pacific 
Stamford, 


Send free 0 booklet, 


catching earlier trains and planes. 
It also prints your own small ad, 
if you want one, alongside the meter 
stamp. Provides postage for parcel 
post on special gummed tape. Even 
has a moistener for sealing envelopes! 
The meter is set by your postoflice 
for as much postage as you want to 
buy. Your postage is safe from loss, 
damage, misuse—and automatically 
accounted for on visible registers. 
There’s a postage meter for every 


office, large or small. Ask ms 
Le 


the nearest Pitney-Bowes 






office to show you. Or 
send the coupon for free 
illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk 

or wall chart of > 
Postal Rates, 

with parcel post 

map and zone finder. 





zY- s : Ve OUR am 
Pitney-Bowe » Inc. vour , A sl 
Street % went — 
Conn, , 


0 Postal Rate Chart to: 





Address 
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Raymond Dienst, Lakin, Kansas, 
farmer and rancher, flies his Piper Tri- 
Pacer an average of 3,000 miles every 
month to check fences and livestock 
and obtain parts during harvest when 
local stocks are depleted. 

Mr. Dienst finds that in his Tri-Pacer, 
the second he has owned, he cruises at 
two miles a minute and gets 15 miles 
on a gallon of gas. He is able to get in 


The 4-PASSENGER, 150 HP PIPER TRI-PACER IS THE 
IDEAL PLANE for business and farm use. Tricycle gear, 
simplified controls make it easiest to fly. Only $7,830. 
Send for Tri-Pacer brochure and details on Piper 


“Learn as You Travel” plan. Dept. T-9, 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN 





Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Dienst, with daughter Michele and Raymond, Jr. 





Magnavox 
| melacelo)(= 
wr-)(-s",t-ilel a) 


MAGNIFICENT BIG PICTURE 


plus superior Magnavox sound .. . 
makes The Wilshire your best buy in 
portables. Lightweight, dependable, 
with 149 sq. in. viewing area. In 


bronze or ivory, $139.90 (VHF). 


The Magnavox Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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and out of inaccessible spots, hard to 
reach by car or jeep. His wife, Lucile, 
is also a pilot and they are always 
happy to fly a neighbor who has to be 
somewhere in a hurry. 

“I like the ease with which the Tri- 
Pacer handles and its stable character- 
istics in flight,” says Mr. Dienst. “For 
my work, I wouldn't be without an 


airplane.” 
PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


IN THE WORLD 





On 

New York’s 
exclusive 

Central Park South 





AIR-CONDITIONED 


Busy men and women enjoy the comfort of 
the newest electronic central air condition- 
ing system—with individual thermostatic 
controls. No noisy window units to disturb 
your sleep at the Barbizon-Plaza. 


This magnificent 40-story hotel is favored 
for its flawless continental service, Radio 
and television. Convenient midtown loca- 
tion, close to all transit facilities, Radio 
City, Fifth Avenue and Broadway. Just 
two blocks from the new Coliseum. 
SINGLES 88.50 to $12.00 
DOUBLES $12.00 to $19.50 

No Extra Charge For Air Conditioning 
Teletype NY 1-3949 or Write for booklet TM 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 








106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
At Sixth Avenue) NEW YORK 





with the white. Nevertheless, the picture 
concludes on a note of hope that the 
whole gruesome affair may really be a 
birth pang, a painful prelude to a new 
and better Africa. 


This Could Be the Night (M-G-M) 
demonstrates the advantages of a college 
education. The heroine (Jean Simmons), 


a graduate of Smith, takes a part-time 
secretarial job in a nightclub, and when 
she displays her sheepskin the wolves 


with a difference. To begin with 
they all stop swearing. The proprietor of 
the club (Paul Douglas) trades in his 
occupational zoot for a suave grey flannel 
from Brooks Brothers. The busboy cracks 
down on his algebra. The boy on the bass, 


pounce 


according to one close observer modestly 
refrains from plucking the G string. The 
hero (Anthony Franciosa), who has been 
running the joint with one hand and 
kitzeling cuties with the other, suddenly 
finds himself going to bed with 
book. Sex, in fact, is so emphatically 
snooted that the stripper (Neile Adams) 
enters a cooking contest. Moral: don’t 
bump, grind. 


a good 


Current & CHOICE 
Twelve Angry Men. A thriller of ideas 
in which the right to trial (and error) by 
jury is cleverly cross-examined by Script- 
writer Reginald Rose, Actor Henry Fonda 

(Tre, April 29). 

The Strange One. Calder Willingham’s 
novel (End As a Man) about a Southern 
| military academy makes a slick, sadistic 
thriller—a slashing good cinema debut for 
Actor Ben Gazzara (Time, April 22). 

Men in War. Director Anthony Mann 
and his camera tell a modest story of the 
Korean with an intimate intensity 
that makes every theater seat feel like a 
foxhole; with Robert Ryan and Aldo Ray 
(Time, April 8). 

Fear Strikes Out. Psychiatry has a red- 
hot inning in this film biography of Red 
Sox ‘Outfielder Jim Piersall, and 25-year 
old Actor Anthony Perkins scores in the 
title role (Time, March 18). 

The Spirit of St. Louis. New York 
to Paris with Charles A. Lindbergh; Di- 


war 


rector Billy Wilder and Actor James 
Stewart make a good film about a great 
adventure (Time, March 4). 


Gold of Naples. Italian Director Vit- 
torio De Sica makes high comedy of low 
life in Naples, and wins some superb per- 
formances from Sophia Loren, Silvana 
Mangano, Toto and Vittorio De Sica 
(Time, Feb. 25). 

Full of Life. Judy Holliday has a baby 
and gets married in a wonderful outburst 
of mirth about birth; with Richard Conte, 
| Salvatore Baccaloni (Time, Feb. 18). 

The Young Stranger. A teen-ager stud- 
ies parental delinquency in his own fam- 
ily; compellingly played by James Mac- 
Arthur, James Daly, Kim Hunter (Time, 
Jan. 28). 

Around the World in 80 Days. Pro- 
ducer Mike Todd, with the help of Jules 
Verne, 46 stars and $6,000,000, has cre- 
ated the most spectacular travelogue ever 
| seen on the screen (Time, Oct. 29). 
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Generalgire No. 1960F, 
in Suede Brown. 


in your choice of decorator colors 


42 smartly-styled models, efficiently designed and sturdily built for a business lifetime of wear 


Picture in your own office this smart 
new Generalaire, finished in Suede 
Brown! Or if you prefer—you can have 
it in Pine Frost Green, Autumn Haze, 
Glen Green or Manila Tan—with harmo- 


nizing Velvoleum or Textolite writing top. 


These are the decorator colors in which 
GF now offers modern metal desks. 
They bring freshness and new life into 
any office. They convert drab monotone 
clerical areas into interesting, inspiring 


places to work. 


As for the GF Generalaire desk itself, 
it incorporates too many new exclusive 
features to name here. But of this you 
may be sure: It has everything you'd 
expect in a much costlier desk . . . plus 
some efficient features you won't find 
even in far more expensive desks. This 
metal desk can't split or warp, its draw- 
ers will never stick, its solidly - welded 
joints can’t come loose. Year after year, 
from the day you buy a GF Generalaire, 
it will be as handsome as it is today. 
That's real economy! 


MODE-MAKER, GENERALAIRE, 1600 LINE DESKS * GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT ® GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 


GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 
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There's a GF Generalaire for every 
office job . . . 42 models .. . and the best 
way to choose is to see them for your- 
self at your nearest GF Dealer or 
factory branch. For an illustrated 
folder, write The General Fireproofing 
Co., Dept. T-63, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
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The Bird Watcher As Hero 


THe Turn OF THE Tipe (624 pp.J— 
Arthur Bryant—Doubleday ($6.95). 


Who was the architect of victory in 
World War IJ? Churchill? Roosevelt? 
General Marshall? Eisenhower? None of 
those guesses hit the mark, according to 
British Historian Sir Arthur Bryant. His 
choice is a stooped, round-shouldered re- 
tired British officer who looks not unlike 
a solemn parrot, is addicted to bird watch- 
ing, and lives quietly with his wife in the 
gardener’s cottage of his estate in Hamp- 
shire. Most U.S. readers would stare 
blankly if asked to identify Field Marshal 
Alan Brooke, now Lord Alanbrooke, But 
Bryant’s The Turn of the Tide, based on 
Alanbrooke’s wartime diaries, has already 
sold 70,000 copies in England and has 
whipped up strong resentment among mil- 
itary men both in Britain and the U.S. 
The book makes its hero seem to have 
been by all odds the war's greatest soldier 
—though he was mostly a desk soldier. 
The work may irritate more than it il- 
luminates, but it is clearly one of the 
important books about World War I. 

Special Pleading. When Lieut. General 
Alan Brooke went to the Continent as a 
corps commander in 1939, he began to 
keep a diary for his wife. Standing alone, 
his notes would have been interesting and 
not very readable. But Viscount Alan- 
brooke has been lucky in having the help 
of Co-Author Bryant, one of the most 
readable historians now living (Unfinished 
Victory, The Age of Elegance). Bryant 
has written what is, in effect, a narrative 
account of the war that adroitly interpo- 
lates his hero’s diaries and notes, But un- 
like Bryant’s objective histories, The Turn 
of the Tide has an air of special pleading, 
works too hard at the job of building up 
Alanbrooke and low-rating those who, like 
General Marshall and Admiral King, were 
often in disagreement with him. 

As Churchill's Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff (from 1941 to 1946), Brooke 
worked more closely with the Prime Min- 
ister than anyone else, and much of the 
book is designed to make it plain that, 
without Alan Brooke, Winnie would cer- 
tainly have gone off the rails with cata- 
strophic frequency. Most of Bryant’s sto- 
ry will be old hat to those who have read 
Churchill’s history, Eisenhower's Crusade 
in Europe and Robert Sherwood’s Roose- 
velt and Hopkins. What gives it immedi- 
acy and historical stature is the day-by- 
day evidence of the reticent professional 
soldier who made his plan, stuck to it 
throughout and often persuaded seemingly 
stronger men that he was right. 

Only MacArthur. Bryant and his hero 
claim that it was Brooke who insisted on 
the North African and Italian campaign 
against the wishes of Marshall and Eisen- 
hower, who wanted an early and massive 
blow struck on the French coast. Brooke's 
idea was to get the German armies dis- 
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persed on the whole perimeter of Fortress 
Europe and so take the heat off Russia 
and lessen German power to push the 
Allies into the sea when the time came 
for the Normandy invasion. But no one 
had the wisdom to go along. Not Church- 
ill, who was constantly asking for at- 
tacks in Norway, the Balkans and in the 
Pacific (which would, of course, fritter 
away resources). Not Eisenhower, who in 
Brooke's view spent too much time on 
political matters. And not Admiral King, 
who could, after all, see nothing but Jap- 
anese and wanted the U.S. to go all-out 
in the Pacific before Hitler was brought 
down. No one, in fact, had 20-20 military 








Combine 
Driarist Brooke & CHURCHILL 


Only Brookie had 20-20 vision. 


vision but “Brookie,” and if he had been 
listened to sooner the war might have 
ended long before it did. 

That is Bryant's and Alanbrooke’s story. 
In the U.S., Alanbrooke’s estimate of his 
American colleagues will not make pleas- 
ant or convincing reading. 

E1senHower: “I had little confidence 
in his having the ability to handle the 
military situation Tactics, strategy 


and command were never his strong 
points.” 
“VINEGAR Joe” STILWELL: “A_ stout- 


hearted fighter suitable to lead a brigade 
of Chinese scally-wags . . . little military 
knowledge and no strategic ability.” 

SECRETARY OF War Stimson: “Limited 
strategic outlook,” and Author Bryant 
adds: “High-minded but dogmatic sep- 
tuagenarian.” 

Patton: “A character,” charged with 
goofing at a critical point in Sicily. 

The fighting done by U.S. troops any- 


where is barely acknowledged. Only Mac- 
Arthur, whom Alanbrooke extravagantly 
admired from afar, comes off well: “I 
have often wondered since the war how 
different matters might have been if I 
had had MacArthur instead of Marshall 
to deal with. From everything I saw of 
him I put him down as the greatest gen- 
eral of the last war.” 

Bitter Man. While putting Brookie on 
a pedestal, Historian Bryant failed to 
notice that someone else was barging in 
to steal his own show. If there is a real 
hero in The Turn of the Tide, it is that 
fabulous old original, Winston Churchill. 
Bryant and Alanbrooke complain about 
Churchill's ornery demands for action, his 
espousal of half-baked military adventures 
that had disaster written all over them, 
his frequent bullying of subordinates. But 
over and over again Alanbrooke bursts 
out in admiration of his chief: “He is 
the most difficult man I have ever served, 
but thank God for having given me the 
opportunity of trying to serve such a man 
in a crisis such as the one this country is 
going through ... But traveling and 
working for Winston is not a rest cure; 
it is like living on the lip of a volcano 
and never knowing when it is going to 
erupt next.” It is not the grey Alanbrooke 
who remains in the reader's memory but 
the great Prime Minister with his marvel- 
ous flair, tempers and steadfastness. 

When his story ends at the start of 
the Italian campaign, Brooke is a bitterly 
disappointed man. With Ike having com- 
manded the North African show, it 
seemed certain that a Briton would be- 
come Supreme Commander in Europe. In 
fact, Churchill had already promised the 
post to Brooke. Eisenhower, with a gen- 
erosity that astonished Brooke, said it 
ought to be either Brooke or Ike’s own 
hero, George Marshall. Brooke, by his 
own admission, was itching for the honor, 
and when it went to Eisenhower his bit- 
terness was poured into his diary: “I felt 
no longer necessarily tied to Winston and 
free to assume this Supreme Command 
which he had already promised me on 
three separate occasions. It was a crush- 
ing blow to hear from him that he was 
now handing over this appointment to 
the Americans . . . Not for one moment 
did he realise what this meant to me. He 
offered no sympathy, no regrets at having 
had to change his mind, and dealt with 
the matter as if it were one of minor 
importance.” Perhaps in a larger context 
than Brookie could grasp, it was. 


Making the Riffle 


Sicver Pratrer (454 pp.}—Ellin Berlin 
—Doubleday ($4.95). 


“Marie Louise Antoinette Hungerford. 
Downvill. Entrée le 15 Janvier 1857. 
Agée de 13 ans.” 

These words, written by a Belgian nun 
in the register of St. Catherine’s Female 
Academy at Benicia, Calif., were as im- 
portant to Louise Hungerford as if they 
were inscribed in the Almanach de Gotha. 
They were her cachet of respectability, 
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“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





All good? 


Who knows? They all look good. But you can’t tell by the looks. 


People have shells, too. Sometimes an employee who appears to be of excellent 
character turns dishonest. He steals. But you never know who, or when, until 
it’s too late. Your business can be badly hurt. It’s up to you to protect yourself. 
Cover every person on your payroll with a blanket Maryland Fidelity Bond. 
Invest in guaranteed honesty, today, through your local independent agent or broker. 


Because your Maryland agent knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


A Maryland Fidelity Bond is only one of the many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty 


Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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FLIPPED YOUR WIG 
OVER SHIPPING COSTS? 


The royal wigmaker was in a sad state— 
Shipping costs were sky-high, deliveries late. 


Too bad he didn’t know— 


AIR Parcel Post is the 
cheapest way to fly small* 


packages! Example: two pounds go 
from New York to Los Angeles for $1.60, 
including direct-to-the-door delivery. 


Goes almost anywhere in the U.S. over- 
night—saves days, even weeks, on overseas 
shipments. Add Special Delivery for 


fastest service of all. 
*Five pounds or under 
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her inner answer to the poverty of child- 
hood and the gossiping envy that sur- 
rounded her later life. Her father could 
afford to keep her at St. Catherine’s for 
only a single term, But it was enough. In 
her 85th year. when she had been a friend 
of the former Queen of Spain and the 
Prince of Wales, her proudest boast was 
still: “I was educated at Benicia.” It 
meant nothing to most of her listeners. 
It meant everything to Louise. 

In this fond biography of her grand- 
mother, Author Ellin Mackay Berlin tells 
how Louise made the leap from being a 
tenement child to becoming the roth cen- 
tury’s hostess with the mostes’. The child 
of a Manhattan barber and his seamstress 
wife, Louise used to deliver her mother’s 
embroidery to the fine houses on Wash- 
ington Square and St. John’s Park. Her 
one ambition was to break into that glit- 
tery world and call it her own. She made 
it. Today more and more social climbing 
is merely the ascent from one suburban 
foothill to a slightly higher hill: in Louise’s 
day more dramatic mountaineering was 
frequent, and her own climb was a ver- 
itable conquest of Everest. 

The Lode. Louise’s luck was phe- 
nomenal. She got to the freewheeling 
West when her father, after serving in the 
Mexican War, settled in tiny Downieville, 
Calif., where his earnings went into worth- 


| less mining stocks, Louise, her mother and 


grandmother joined him after a journey 
of 5,000 miles by boat and muleback. At 
16, pretty, dark-haired Louise made a dis- 
astrous marriage to a local doctor who 
was as calamitous a speculator as her 
father. When he was found dying at Pov- 
erty Hill, Calif., riddled by drugs and 
alcohol, 22-year-old Louise was left pen- 
niless with a crippled child to support. 
Like her mother. she became a seamstress. 

Then John William Mackay met and 
married her. The ablest of a syndicate 
of shrewd Irishmen who pickaxed their 
way from the mines to mansions on San 
Francisco's Nob Hill, he was a husky 
man who stuttered when angry and had 
an ambition as single-track as her own: 
to become the master of the Comstock 
Lode. Mackay broke the Bank of Cali- 
fornia’s hold on the land, and the earth’s 
hold on its riches—burrowing 1,200 feet 
into the lode to uncover the Big Bonanza 
vein. “By God now that we've made the 
riffle you're entitled to your share, old 
lady!"’ he cried to Louise. 

Silver Flood. She returned to Manhat- 
tan on a flood of silver that seemed 
potent enough to sweep everything before 
it. But high society stood firm. At a dev- 
astating party the women closed ranks 
and turned on Louise the glacial stare 
that the elite reserves for the brash new- 
comer. Sniffed one dowager: “Mackay? 
Oh, Irish, of course. They don't even 
pronounce it properly” (i.e., Mack-ey in- 
stead of Mckye). 

Bitterly hurt, Louise retreated to Paris, 
where John Mackay bought her a mansion 
on the Rue de Tilsitt that was “like the 
Palace Hotel, only on a smaller scale.” 
She was quick to see that to Europeans it 
was completely unimportant that she had 
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American-Stardard 


ALWAYS SEEKING WAYS TO SERVE YOU BETTER 





Giant floating airfield. In the complicated maze below USS 
Forrestal’s flight deck, ingenious automatic controls play a vital 
part —regulating the air conditioning and refrigeration systems, 
sounding alarms for overheating or low lube-oil pressure 
Products of Detroit Controls Division of American-Standard . . . 


“Always seeking ways to serve you better.” 





Dishwasher has 25% more washing space. Does pots and Cools on sunny side, warms on shady side. There's 20° difference be 
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colors. Product of Youngstown Kitchens Division of American- Cools, warms—all at the same time. Products of American Blower Division 
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THROUGH THE 
ATOMIC EYE OF 


AccuRay’ 


Dunlop now brings 


you SAFER Tives 


YOU'RE SAFER than ever ona 
matched set of Dunlops... because 
Dunlop now uses the latest advances 























in atomic control to bring you even 
better-bal- 
anced tires with extra mileage built-in. 


stronger, cooler-running, 


The remarkably precise nucleonic 
action of AccuRay assures uniform 
application of an exact amount of pro- 
cord rly. 


There’s no danger of premature failure 


tective rubber to every 


due to uneven, excessive or inadequate 
ply coating, 


You owe yourself and family the extra 
safety and comfort of Dunlop Accu- 
Rated tires. Your Dunlop dealer will 
give you the “inside story” that makes 
Dunlop your best tire value today. f 
He has a complete selection in 
Nylon or Super Hi-Test Rayon. 






Dunlop's AccuRay Process—Electrons, emitted 
from an Atomic Isotope, scan sheets of coated tire 
cord, controlling uniform application of select insu- 
lating rubber within precise tolerances of + .001 inch 


You'll go farther, SAFER...on tires by 


<@ DUNLOP 


They’re AccuRated 
DUNLOP TIRE AND RUBBER CORPORATION, BUFFALO 5, N.Y. 
P.S. Go/fers = 6 u'il never know 


how good you are until you play a Dunlop balk. 
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been snubbed in Manhattan. London and 
Paris expected lavish entertainment from 
Americans, not lineage. For two decades 
Louise Mackay supplied the entertain- 
ment. Her parties had a Babylonian mag- 
nificence, from “eighteen footmen on the 
stairs to the bowls of out-of-season violets 
in the blue salon.” Her guests included 
the British royal family, the royalist and 
Bonapartist nobility of France. The Amer- 
icans who had treated her so cavalierly in 
Manhattan had finally got their comeup- 
pance. John Mackay was a patient and 
devoted husband; cushioned by an income 
of “a million dollars every thirty days,” 
he encouraged Louise in all her extrava- 
gances. When he was not engaged in a 
death struggle with Financier Jay Gould 








Portrait by Alexandre Cobo 
Loutse HUNGERFORD MACKAY 


From Poverty Hill to Ev 


rest. 
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over the Postal Telegraph system he had 
set up to rival Gould’s Western Union 
John liked to spend his vacations as an 
amused observer at his wife’s parties. 
Perhaps the highest moment of her life 
came when she was presented to Victoria, 
Queen not only of England but of every- 
thing that Louise Mackay most admired. 
In Author Berlin's simple account of that 
occasion, two symbols can be glimpsed 
the Koh-i-noor diamond on the Queen’s 
Comstock Lode that had 
carried Louise to Buckingham Palace. The 
fabulous diamond and the fabulous silver 
mine, the power of empire and the Ameri- 
they coul 


breast and the 





can frontier thus met scarcely 
be expected to understand each other, but 
their meeting nonetheless seemed to have 
about it a touch of destiny, even of 
continuity. 

Sense of Place. Louise's ride on the 
carrousel was nearly over. Her oldest son 
Willie, was killed in a riding 
his French chateau. Daughter Eva mar- 
ried an Italian count who proved to be a 
blackmailer. And on a summer evening in 
1902, Louise sat by John Mackay’s bed- 
side and watched as he died of pneumonia. 


Author Ellin Mackay Berlin (Lace Cur- 
tain, Land 1 Have 
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Chosen) wrote this 
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A FIRST PORT of call to California seamen—and the companies 
they work for—is Bank of America. 

One reason is because Bank of America specializes in 
shipping. Another is because Bank of America specializes 
in service. 

With more than 600 branches in 350 communities 
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With resources of nearly ten billion dollars, 
Bank of America is the world's largest bank. It 
is owned by more than 200,000 stockholders 
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Son Francisco Horbor Branch 





Bank that knows California 


throughout the state, this bank provides each California 
industry—and its people—with on-the-spot facilities for any 
financial transaction. 

If you have a job to do in California, make Bank of 
America your first port of call—these same facilities can 


make your job easier! 
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Jack-of-all-trades— Versatile helicopters are revolutionizing trans- On every continent, Sikorsky helicopters are doing military or 
portation in difficult areas all over the world. Sikorsky $-58s like this civilian jobs that can be done in no other way. The helicopter is just 
fly men and material to oil rigs miles out in the Gulf of Mexico. one of many contributions by the aviation industry toward a better 


Trips that took hours by boat take only minutes py helicopter. life for all 





What does Aviation mean to you? 


Everyone in America benefits from the U.S. aviation 
industry. Probably no other industry makes such impor- 


tant contributions to the economy and commerce of 


America, and to peace in the world. 





Modern air transportation has created new opportunities 
for millions of Americans. An example is provided by just 
one special kind of aircraft—the helicopter. One of its 
biggest jobs today is speeding the exploration and develop- 
ment of oil deposits under the Gulf of Mexico. . . oil vital 
to our well-being and defense. Big Sikorsky helicopters 
have revolutionized the transportation of men and material 
to the oil rigs many miles offshore. They do in minutes 
what surface transportation takes hours to do. In countless 
other civil and military jobs, on land and sea, helicopters 
do the “impossible” every day in the year. 


In still another way the aviation industry strengthens 
national prosperity. It has now one of the largest payrolls 
of any industry in the country... estimated at over $6 
billion a year paid to more than 1,100,000 persons in 
manufacturing plants, subcontracting facilities and com- 
mercial airlines all over the nation. 





Did You Know that 544 U.S. 
cities are served by airlines? 
Thirteen local service lines 
and twelve trunk lines en- 
able you to reach any part 
of the country in only hours, 
while fast international 
flights link all nations more 
closely than ever before. 
Airlines make important 
contributions to our busi- 
ness and our pleasure, to 
what we eat, what we wear, 
what we read . . . in fact to 
nearly every phase of mod- 
ern living. 


Hundreds of Thousands of Skilled Workers have good jobs in air- 
craft plants in all parts of America, Sixty thousand are em- 1,2 


ployed by United Aireraft Corporation alone in modern facili- 
ties such as this Hamilton Standard plant in Connecticut. 
The aviation industry is now America’s number one employer. 





The U.S. aviation industry is a strong force for peace, 
Its continuous achievements in the design, development 
and production of top aircraft, together with the planning 
and skill of the Armed Forces, make U.S. air power 
second to none. 

Training Young People is Key to Continuing Growth 

The talent, the hard work, and the vision of our engi- 
neers, scientists, and technicians have played a major part 
in the rapid progress of aviation. The unequalled technical 
achievement in America has created a great need for 
scientifically trained men in civilian life and in the armed 
forces. We are faced today with a dangerous shortage 
of these experts. 


Unless many more students in grade schools and high 
schools qualify in basic mathematics and science, this 
shortage will grow even more critical. If America is to 
maintain its leadership in civil and military aviation . . . if 
our country is to remain a strong force for peace in the 
world... if our economy is to continue to grow... 
emphasis on the technical education of young people 
is necessary, 


» more 





National Security depends upon many types of 
powerful aircraft including supersonic fighters 
of both the Air Force and Navy. One example 
is the Chance Vought F8U which set a world 
speed record, 1015 mph. Like most sepecsente 
aircraft, it is powered by the Pratt & Whitney 
Aireraft J-57 jet engine. 


SHORTAGE OF 
ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS 
PROJECTED TO 1965 


500,000 1,000,000 1,500,000 2,000,000 


1954 Ll 


9°: AD 


AVAILABLE 


1,680,000 
REQUIRED 








Severe Shortage of engineers and scientists in 
America expected in the years ahead is shown 
by the graph, In 1954, there were 884,000 
engineers and scientists. In 1965 there will be 
00,000 according to a recent survey, But 
the nation will then need 1,680,000. . . in- 
dicating the huge opportunity for young 
people in these fields. 





UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT Jn Canada: CANADIAN PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO, LTD 
Designers and builders of : PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT engines, HAMILTON STANDARD propellers and turbine aircraft equipment, 
and SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT helicopters—for our armed forces and the finest airlines in the world. 





BUILT FOR SPEED 


A Paragon® Drafting Machine speeds work 
because it’s so easy to operate. Every es- 
sential piece of drafting equipment is com 
bined in a single unique instrument. 


Unique because it responds to the touch 
of a fingertip, assuring convenience and ef- 
fortless performance that cuts work fatigue 


Result: matchless drawings in less time 
with less effort. Have your K&E dealer give 
you a demonstration 


89 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 


In equipment and materials for drafting. 
surveying, reproduction and optical tooling 
., in slide rules and measuring tapes 


is 


J 


» 3 KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


NEW YORK + HOBOKEN, J. - Detroit 


Chicage + St. Louis » Dallas - San Francisco - Los Angeles: Seattle Mowtreat 





Free... 


beautiful full-colour 


brochure of 


BERMUDA 


A 16-page preview ofa 
perfect vacation . .. colour photographs 
helpful information. What to see, 

what to wear . .. sports, 
beaches, shopping, transpor tation, 


hotels and guest houses. 


+++**SEND COUPON TODAY!:::*: 


The Bermuda Trade Development Board, 
Dept. T-7 5A, 620 Fifth Ave., New York 20,N.Y. 


Please send illustrated Bermuda Brochure. 


Nome 
Street Address 


City Zone State 
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THE PERFECT PLAN 
FOR THE TRAVELING MAN! 
NEW YORK’S 
BELMONT PLAZA 


1-RATE 
PLAN 


®@ Every single room, with 5g85 
private bath, now 
51085 


5285 


AIR CONDITIONING 
& TV AVAILABLE 


® Every double room 
with private bath, now 


® Every twin-bedded 
room, with private 
both, now 


800 rooms, beautifully decorated 
On New York's smart East Side 
opposite the Waldorf-Astoria 
Easy parking 


A GREAT HOTEL NOW 
THE 1-RATE HOTEL 


elmont 


laza 


Lexington Ave., 49th-SOth Sts. \ 4 
Plozo 5-1200 -< = 
Or See Your Travel Agent \aiscu Meter 








book as a kind of sentimental duty to the 
past. By the time the upstart Mackays 
had become aristocratic, she herself out- 
raged her Roman Catholic family in 1926 
by marrying Songwriter Irving Berlin, son 
of Russian Jewish immigrants. She notes 
with wonder that her grandmother was 
born in an East Side slum only a few 
blocks away from where, 50 years later, 
Irving Berlin spent his childhood. With 
just such a sense of place she moves com- 
petently from the mining disasters in the 
Comstock to the horrors of fire that time 
and again leveled the ramshackle towns 
of the West. In contrast there are the 
glittering balls in London's Marlborough 
House, yachting at Cowes and the stately 
bacchanals of the Rue de Tilsitt. It was a 
time when men grabbed for the main 
chance, when the difference between ob- 
scurity and unfathomable wealth could 
simply be the lucky stroke of a pickax. If 
John or Louise Mackay had a thought 
beyond material success, the book does 
not suggest it. They knew what they 


| wanted and were content when they got 





it, even though Louise may have partially 
agreed with Mrs. Paran Stevens, who said 
to her: “Odd, isn’t it, how hard we work 
to get into a world which isn’t after all 
very amusing?” 


Poor Roy's Child 


Memories OF A CATHOLIC GirLHooD 
(245 pp.}—Mory McCarthy—Horcourt 
Brace ($3.95). 


When disaster causes the familiar 
ground to shudder beneath the feet of a 
child, a neurotic is sometimes born, or a 
writer, and often both. Mary McCarthy 
became a writer. Now 44 and looking 
down at the fallen arches of the years, 
Novelist-Essayist McCarthy has told 
some true tales about herself which on 
other lips might be mistaken for nostalgic 
prattle. The wary reader might also be 
scared by the admission that some of 
these stories have appeared in The New 
Yorker—which specializes in such stuff to 
the point where its pages are as snarled 
up with the inky footprints of tiny feet as 
the records of a maternity hospital. 

Author McCarthy's Memories are 
sometimes tinily footprinted, particularly 
when she is talking about her suitably 
eccentric Jewish grandmother, But the 
whole thing is not like that. In early child- 
hood, everyone's parents are taken for 
facts of nature; judgment or love or for- 
giveness may follow later, in a lifelong 
search for identity. In that sense Mary 
McCarthy's art—wearing no makeup here, 
and armed with little of her famous wit— 
contrives to make her apparently simple 
material the story of a search for herself. 

The Wound & the Beau. Behaving like 
her own very private eye on the spoor of 
a family scandal, Mary McCarthy gives 


| the reader facts about her early self. She 


was born in Seattle in 1912, daughter of 
Roy (“poor Roy,” the family called him) 
McCarthy, an Irish-American lawyer. 
Mary was early conscious of the special 
Irish-American quality of traditional re- 


sentment, liberation, and (on emigration ) 
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“Today, everyone profits from a new kind of railroad pioneering that brings new factories to our 
rails . . . new business to the communities we serve.” Arthur K. Atkinson, President 


On the Wabash. more than one factory a one, this department helps companies select 
week goes up along the railroad’s 2500-mile the right site for their special needs. 

Heart of America route. Much of the eredit Industrial development is growing every day. 
for bringing railroad and industry together Already it has had its effect on the face of 
goes to Wabash’s Industrial Development America. For it has given birth not only to 
Department. Manned by men who are sales new business and new homes—but some- 
executives and civil engineers rolled into times, to whole new communities. 


WABASH: Modern railroad on the move 
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Johns- Manville 
Permacoustic Ceiling 
in the Penn Center 
Office of The Phila- 
delphia National 
Bank, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Architect: James 
S. Hatfield and Lloyd 
Malkus Assoc, 





Quiet the noise... 
add architectural beauty 


with a 


Johns-Manville Permacoustic’ Ceiling 


There’s more value for the money in 
Johns-Manville Permacoustic units. 
You eliminate disturbing nolse and 
beautify the ceiling at the same time. 


Johns-Manville acoustical ceilings 
soak up noises like a sponge soaks up 
water. They deaden noise at its source, 
absorb it before it spreads. Over-all 
efficiency increases because of a general 
reduction in errors that result from 
noise distraction and nervous strain. 


The textured finish of a Permacoustic 
ceiling is a decorative accent in archi- 
tectural design. In conference rooms, 
executive offices, restaurants, banks, 
schools, etc., it complements the vari- 
Ous components of interior decoration, 


See JONNS MANVILLE 
“MEET THE PRESS” 
on NBC-TV 
Sponsored alternate Sundays 
by Johns-Manville 
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Permacoustic is made of mineral wool, 
non-combustible fibres. You reduce 
fire hazard too, 


Take advantage of the services of 
J-M’s staff of acoustical engineers, 
located in the principal cities. They will 
gladly make analyses and give specific 
recommendations on your acoustical 
problems. 


Before you decide about acoustical 
ceilings, get the facts about Johns- 
Manville. For a free copy of booklet 
“Sound Control,”* write Johns- 
Manville, Box 158, New York 16, 
N. Y. In Canada, write 565 Lakeshore 
Road East, Port Credit, Ontario. 


3/| Johns-Manville 





emergence into a new minority. Further- 
more, her family history was complicated 
not only by a scattering of Protestants but 
by that Jewish grandmother, The Irish 
and the Jews, most self-conscious of im- 
migrants, set their friction working in the 
girl's brain. 

Then occurred the kind of event which 
her second husband, Critic Edmund 
Wilson, in The Wound and the Bow 
considered decisive to the character of 
a writer—the wound for which a life 
of writing must compensate. In the flu 
epidemic of 1918 Mary McCarthy’s par- 
ents died, and she was an orphan in 
a strange bed in a strange city—Min- 
neapolis. Mary and her brothers were 
condemned to razorstrop beatings in the 





Mary McCarrtuy & BROTHERS CIRCA 1922 
A seeing-eye child. 


downstairs lavatory by a hated uncle. 
Her Uncle Myers is now dead, but the 
narrative of life under his hateful roof 
(presents were taken away because they 
were “too good”) should serve as a re- 
minder that a child’s eve sees more than 
its guardians think. 

The Fall & the Cradle. Other relatives 
rescued her and sent her to a Sacred Heart 
convent at Seattle. where the sisters 
prayed for her Protestant grandfather. 
Thereafter her story tells the usual girl’s 
things—mysterious grownups, dresses, 
brothers, journeys, the near fall from vir- 
ginity. The episodes, trivial in themselves, 
are good reading because they are by Mary 
McCarthy; they are also thought- 
provoking because they suggest something 
about reminiscing intellectuals in gener- 
al. Those who fall out of a cradle do 
not merely scream; they see and live 
to tell. The Fear of the Fall—in the 
theological as well as the Freudian sense 
—is expressed in these tales by a seeing- 
eye child. In her precarious progress be- 
tween generations and classes, Author 
McCarthy developed a sharp sense of 
reality undeceived by either the sentimen- 
tality of Utopia or the sentimentality 
of cynicism. 
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25 cigars 


The ONLY cigar in the 
country* selling under 26¢ with 
the following Jonas exclusive 
features: 
1, 100% Clear HAVANA with all 
long filler. 
2. Firmly packed for easy draw- 
ing and long smoking. 
3. Available in following wrap- 
per shades: 
(a) Double Claro (clear light 
green) 
(b) English Market Selection 
(rich medium brown) 
4. Full 6” corona size. 
Cigars kept in one of 
orld’s Finest Humidors 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded 


w 


Available a 
JONAS Only 








Established 1861 
Over 68 Years on Nassau St 


Kindly ship to me: boxes of 
..».50 Jonas Superbas..@ 7.50 
.25 Jonas Superbas..@ 4.00 





© Double Claro Oo 
We Pay Postage 

1 enclose a check 

or M.O. for . 


Name 
Address 


| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
E.M.S. | 
| 
| 
| 
shecws | 
Saas Duiste else | 
State. cc rcavccccveercessore | 


O FREE CATALOG— DOMESTIC | 
& IMPORTED CIGAR VALUES 


Add 


ARN is 


Tait 


available 


in the new spray can 


GENERAL OFFICES: ARDMORE, PENNA 
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MISCELLANY 


Minister of Internal Affairs. In Madi- 





son, Wis.. Dr. Leonard W. Moss of Wayne 
University told the Anthropological >0- 
ciety that men in the Italian town of 
Bagnoli del Trigno. after listening to the 


adventures of countrymen returning from 


working in the U.S., now call their wives 
“La Bossa.” 

Exterior Decorator. In Detroit, the 
fire department dispatched a man to re- 
paint a fire hydrant after Mrs. Lucille 
Wilson, complaining that its yellow top 
was “all faded” and clashed with her 
fence posts, had slapped on a gleaming 


| coat of white. 


Australia 
for illegal 
gun after his 
with two bottles of cham- 
und an unloaded pistol 
ther to celebrate an immediate 
her into one. 


Pressure Point. 
Allan Inglis. 34, 


possession 


In Sydney 
was fined $67 
of a visiting 
estranged wife 
pagne hoping ci- 
reconcilia 
tion or to scare 


The Last Frontier. In New Brunswick, 
N.J.. Patrolman James Gray 
new hydrant on his beat 
found that the 


spotting a 
investigated 
was keep- 
ing the parking space in front of his house 
ith a cork imitation. 


lire 


nearest resident 








Haste Saves Waist. In Lake Forest, 
Ill., the Lake Forester carried an ad 
“Dieting forces sale of Mixmaster, elec- 
tric deep-fat fryer and electric popcorn 
maker; all good condition.’ 

The Crowded Road. In Manhattan 
elegantly tailored Jewel Thief Sidney 
Lewis, after confessing to police that he 
had pinched about $25,000 worth of jew- 
elry, added mildly A man has to live 
you know. He might as well live well.’ 

The Root of It. In Milwaukee. Den- 
tist Alfred Seyler. specialist in jittery 
child patients, told the Wisconsin Dental 
Society The trouble with most child 
psychology is that children don’t under 
stand it. 

D-Day. In Oswego. N.Y., Thomas Ci 
appa drove to a service station because he 
had a feeling that he ought to have his 
brakes tested. was sure of it when his car 
went through the garage door, caused 
$300 damage. 

Tomorrow, Maybe. In Oldham. Eng- 
land, a dairy was fined $5.60 for improper 
bottle-washing after Mrs. Evelyn Scho- 
field complained that she opened a bottle 
and poured out a soggy, red-ink note say- 
ing “No milk today.” 


Chicago. the 


Finished Symphony. In 


Tribune ran an ad SWEETHEART 
You used to say if Im not going 
to marry you, I'm not going to marry 
anybody else, and you used to say you 
are my sweetheart from now on, What 
happened, dearest? A.” 









he Letters 


ambler 
‘, 


Mr. Hartley W. 
Barclay, publisher 
of TIDE, the maga- 
for 
















zine advertising 


executives, is a dis- 
tinguished engineer- 


and industrial 





ing 
Hartley W. Barclay authority, an author, 
lecturer, and fine arts collector. He 





is also a Rambler enthusiast. Mr. 
Barclay, who lives in Town of 
Rye, New York, writes: 


“SELDOM, IF EVER, EQUALLED" 
"The engineering design in 
the Rambler is so unique 
that it pays big dollar 
dividends to me as an 
owner because it provides 
so many important factors 
of economy. Every minute 





































im saved in moving through 

3 traffic and in finding 

4 parking places in busy 

# cities, means valuable 

» savings to me in time 

“ available for business. In 

2 operating economy, even 

™ the best re-designing of 

™ other cars does not pro- 

® vide the results that 

a Rambler provides in a 

® stock model. In all impor- 

™ tant safety features, 

: Rambler superiority makes 

| me put her first in our 
repeat order buying pref- 
erences. Added up, the 
mean real driving pleasure 


seldom if ever equalled." 


Fun-test Rambler 6 or V-8 today. 
At Hudson dealers. At Nash dealers. 





CLINTON ENGINES 


®@ Quick Starting! 
@ Service Everywhere! 
Premium quality engines on all 
premium quality equipment. 
Now at regular prices! 
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NOTE TO ADVERTISERS: 





It’s going to be 
a hot summer 
for news 


And wherever they go. 
your best customers 
will take TIME 

Stay with your market 
all summer long —in 
TIME 
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Announcing the 


co-sponsored by STANFORD RESEARCH INsTITUTE and TIME-LIFE International 


OCTOBER 14-18, 1957—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Conference Chairman: Henry R. Luce 


Editor-in-Chief, T1ME Inc. 


This Fall, more than 600 of the free world’s experi- 
enced leaders in business, industry and research will 
assemble in San Francisco at the invitation of TIME- 
tire International and Stanford Research Institute. 
This unique five-day conference, organized by and 
for private businessmen, also has the active support 
and cooperation of government and private or- 
ganizations in the U. S. and abroad. 

Our theme will be international investment 
throughout the free world. Our 
forum will explore the contribu- 
tions that additional export capital 
can make to industrial development 
...to more efficient use of resources 
... to greater employment and wid- 
cr diversification of industry—to 





economic strength within nations and between 
nations. Our discussion will encompass the needs, 
the techniques, and the potentials of a growing 
partnership of world business. 

The International Editions of time and 
ure welcome this opportunity to help develop 
a deeper and broader understanding of the re- 
ciprocal benefits, and reciprocal responsibilities, 
of international investment. We share—with the 
men who will travel to San 
Francisco from 60 nations—the 
belicf that through economic co- 
operation among men and nations 
lics the best route to mutual pros- 
perity and a better way of life 
for the free world. 


Co-Directors of the Conference: 


Dr. Wetpon B. Gipson 
Associate Director, 
Stanford Research Institute 





B ¢ the conference rate mbly of individua rat 





the meeting riMe-Lire Internation 


achievements. To reserve a copy, please addre Edear R. Bak 
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EpGar R. BAKER 
Managing Director, 
TIME-LIFE International 
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HE DOESN’T KNOW IT, BUT WATER CAN BRING DOWN A JET 


New Bendix super filter 


safely removes water from jet fuels 


Eliminating water from jet fuels is 
important. Because jets fly high— 
where temperatures range many 
degrees below zcro—water freezes, 
and ice can clog fuel systems and 
cause a flameout. Adding to the 
problem is the fact that, unlike 
ordinary gasoline, jet fuels have an 
actual affinity for water, thus more 
water must be removed. 


The new Bendix filter-water 


separator solves this problem by 
literally drying the water out of jet 


A thousand products 
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fuels before it enters the airplane. It 
also removes other impurities. 
Whereas military standards formerly 
permitted the retention of approxi- 
mately 4 gallon of water per 1,000 
gallons of jet fuel, the new Bendix* 
Filter leaves less than a harmless 
thimbleful. No matter how much 
water was originally present—even 
in aircraft carrier operations where 
salt water is sometimes pumped into 
shipboard fuel storage tanks to 
minimize vapor hazards—the Bendix 


by. 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, 





Filter allows only pure jet fuel to 
enter the plane’s fuel tanks. 

Our Bendix-Skinner Division is a 
leader in the filtration field. It makes 
this and many other types of air, oil, 
fuel and hydraulic fluid filters for 
many automotive, aviation and in- 
dustrial applications. 

It is equipped to handle both high- 
volume production and customized 
jobs. If you have a filtering problem 
Bendix-Skinner Division may be of 
help. P.O. Box 135, Royal Oak, Mich. 


REG, U.S, PAT, OFF: 


a million ideas 
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DEWAR'S 
‘White Label’ 


and ANCESTOR 
7 SCOTCH WHISKIES 


Famed are the clans of Scotland 

... their colorful tartans worn in 
glory through the centuries. Famous, 
too, is Dewar’s White Label and 
Ancestor, forever and always a 


wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 


f 


Traditional Tartan 


of Clan Bruce 
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Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky (©) Schenley Import Co., N. Y. 
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HILTON HOTELS LEAD THE \Wé 


Sisk. | From the moment yous 
a: aug ees J : | enter, you are sure 
mM racious hos tal 4 to discover the trie 
= meaning of friendly a 
Hilton hospitality. The 






<- 


courteous, well-trained 
staff of Hilton Hotels 
thoughtfully anticipates 


For immediate reservation 
service at all Hilton and 
Statler Hotels, contact 
Out-of-Town Reservation 





wo Service at any hotel in the 
- ~— group, or Hilton Reservation 
a\A Conréid.N, Hilton, President Offices listed below. 
: ___ EXECUTIVE OFFICES + THE CONRAD HILTON * CHICAGO S-iLL. 


EASTERN DIVISION—In New York: The Waldorf-Astoria, The Plaza, The Statler and The 


Statler + In Hartford: The Statler. CENTRAL DIVISION—Im Chicago: The Conrad Hilton and The Palmer House + Im Detroit: The Statler « In Cleveland: The Statler « In 
Cincinnati: The Netherlanc on and The Terrace Hilton « In Columbus: The Deshier Hilton « In Dayton: The Dayton Biltmore * Im St. Lowis: The Statler. WESTERN 
DIV —In Beverly Hills: The Beverly Hilton * In Los Angeles: The Statler * In Houston: The Shamrock Hilton * In Dallas: The Statler Hilton * In San Antonio: Hilton 
Hotel « In Fort Worth: Hilton Hotel « In El Paso: Hilton H * In Albuquerque, New Mexico: Hilton Hotel + In Chihuahua, Mexico: The Palacio Hilton. HILTON HOTELS 


INTERNATIONAL—In San Juan, Puerto Rico: The Caribe Hilton * In Mexico City: The Continental Hilton « In Madrid, Spain: The Castellana Hilton + In Istanbul, Turkey: The 
Istanbul Hilton, Hotels under construction in; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Acapulco, Mexico; Havana, Cuba; Cairo, Egypt; West Berlin, Germany and Montreal, Canada (a C. N. R. Hotel 

RESERVATION OFFICES—In New York: 4 LOngacre 3-6900 * In Chicago: Palmer House, RAndolph 6-7500 « Im San Francisco: 235 Montgomery Street 
YUkon 6-0576 * In Miami: 150 S.E. 3rd Avenue, FRanklin 9-3427 © In Toronto: 25 Adelaide Street W., EMpire 8-2921 « In Montreal 


Savoy-Plaza * In Washington; The Statler « In Boston: The Statler * In Buffalo: The 











Seventh Avenue 





1080 University Street, UNiv, 1-3301 


